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Message from the FAST Conference Chair 


FAST ’02 is an exciting new conference that fills the need for a high-quality research forum in the areas of file 
systems and storage systems. It takes the place of I/O in Parallel and Distributed Systems (IOPADS) and also 
provides a forum for research that might otherwise be scattered among many of the best operating system, 
distributed system, and computer architecture conferences. 


The FAST Proceedings, 21 papers selected as the best of 110 submissions, represents outstanding work in the area 
by top researchers from both academia and industry. This 19% acceptance rate ranks it among the most selective 
conferences in computer science and reflects the excellent quality of the submissions. This extremely exciting 
conference presents the best of current research and provides a strong vision of the future. We also have several 
invited speakers, leaders from both academia and industry, laying out their visions of the future. 


This conference started out as the result of the hard work and vision of a small cadre of researchers who saw the 
need for a high-quality conference. These early pioneers include Sean O'Malley, Peter Honeyman, Richard 
Golding, Randal Burns, and a few other supporters and confidants. It took several years, but at the 2000 OSDI 
conference we brought together our core group of people, about a dozen dedicated folks, and we came up with the 
plan to make the conference a reality. The list is too long to include here, but you know who you are, and please 
know that I am extremely grateful for your help. As a result of the hard work of this founding group, and 
subsequently the program and steering committees, I am confident that we have created the best file and storage 
system conference ever. I am sure you will enjoy the program, learn a lot, and be inspired. 


Sincerely, 
Darrell Long 
Program Chair 
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Abstract 


We have developed a scheme to secure network- 
attached storage systems against many types of attacks. 
Our system uses strong cryptography to hide data from 
unauthorized users; someone gaining complete access to 
a disk cannot obtain any useful data from the system, and 
backups can be done without allowing the super-user ac- 
cess to cleartext. While insider denial-of-service attacks 
cannot be prevented (an insider can physically destroy 
the storage devices), our system detects attempts to forge 
data. The system was developed using a raw disk, and 
can be integrated into common file systems. 


All of this security can be achieved with little penalty 
to performance. Our experiments show that, using a rel- 
atively inexpensive commodity CPU attached to a disk, 
our system can store and retrieve data with virtually no 
penalty for random disk requests and only a 15—20% per- 
formance loss over raw transfer rates for sequential disk 
requests. With such a minor performance penalty, there 
is no longer any reason not to include strong encryption 
and authentication in network file systems. 


1 Introduction 


Computer storage is an increasingly important part of 
the Internet, and ensuring the security and integrity of 
stored data is a crucial problem. Attacks by hackers and 
insiders have led to billions of dollars in lost revenue and 
expended effort to fix the resulting problems. Most or- 
ganizations rely heavily on their distributed computing 
environment, which usually consists of workstations and 
a shared file system. This file system is typically stored 
on a centralized file server that is managed by a system 
administrator with super-user privileges, leaving the data 
vulnerable to anyone who can obtain (legitimately or oth- 
erwise) super-user access. 


* Supported in part by Lawrence Livermore National Laboratory un- 
der contract B513238. 
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Recently, however, network-attached storage has be- 
gun to replace traditional centralized storage systems [1, 
12]. In such systems, disks are attached directly to a net- 
work, and rely upon their own security rather than using 
the server’s protection. This arrangement makes secu- 
rity more difficult because the disk is directly exposed to 
potential attacks instead of being hidden behind a single 
server that can be “hardened.” 


Most existing secure storage systems provide either 
authentication or encryption, but not both. For exam- 
ple, CFS [3] encrypts data, but does not easily permit au- 
thentication of data or sharing with other users. Systems 
such as SFS-RO [18] and NASD [12, 13] use encryption 
to provide network security and authentication, but store 
data in the clear. Recently, systems such as TCFS [6] 
and SUNDR [19] have incorporated both authentication 
and encryption, but at a relatively high penalty to perfor- 
mance. 


We have developed a security system for network- 
attached storage that relies upon strong cryptography to 
protect data stored in a distributed storage system. Our 
system stores and transfers all data encrypted, only de- 
crypting it at a client workstation. The drives lack suffi- 
cient information to decrypt the data they hold or to un- 
detectably forge new data, so physically stealing the me- 
dia will not enable an attacker to gain access to the data 
or to plant false data. Similarly, an administrator backing 
up the storage system has access to only encrypted copies 
of the data; the authorized users of a particular file are the 
only ones with access to its unencrypted contents. 


Despite this level of security, our system does not im- 
pose much overhead on the file system. Our experiments 
using raw disks show that the encryption and verification 
provided by our system imposes almost no penalty for 
small random accesses to blocks on disk and less than 
a 20% penalty for large sequential transfers. Integration 
into a file system will further reduce this overhead by 
increasing the “base” time due to other file system over- 
heads. 
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We begin by describing previous work in securing 
storage systems, discussing the strengths and weaknesses 
of each system. We then describe Secure Network- 
Attached Disks (SNAD), our system for protecting data 
on network-attached disks. Next, we describe the ex- 
periments we ran to test our systems performance and 
show that security for network-attached storage is pos- 
sible without much performance penalty. We conclude 
with a description of our plans for integrating strong se- 
curity into modern file systems. 


2 Related Work 


Many systems have been designed to address the secu- 
rity problems of modern distributed file systems. How- 
ever, these systems have suffered either from weak se- 
curity, poor performance, or both. It is only recently 
that CPU performance has advanced to the point where 
strong cryptography can be done quickly with inexpen- 
sive processors. This allows its use on low-cost proces- 
sors that can be associated with each disk in a distributed 
file system [12]. 


2.1 Controlling Access to File Systems 


Most file systems include some measure of security. 
However, systems such as xFS [1] and Petal [16] pass 
nearly all of their data in the clear, relying on relatively 
insecure networks and trusted hosts for data protection. 
Such a tactic works well if a network is totally discon- 
nected from the rest of the world, but is a poor solu- 
tion for modern systems that are exposed to the Internet. 
Some protection can be provided via firewalls or secure 
network protocols [4, 15], but these mechanisms do not 
protect data stored on disk. NFS offered little security 
until recently [22]; the new NFSv3 and NFSv4 protocols 
promise additional security, but there is little experience 
with the performance overheads of providing such secu- 
rity. 

Other systems, such as AFS [14, 24] and NASD (Net- 
work Attached Secure Disk) [12, 13] use Kerberos [20] 
to provide security. These systems provide stronger se- 
curity by requiring users to obtain “tickets” from a third 
party. The tickets are then presented to the file server 
(AFS) or NASD disk as proof of identity and access 
rights. These systems are considerably stronger than 
those that rely upon simple authentication, but they still 
suffer from several problems. First, files are left in the 
clear on the disks themselves, and may be transferred in 
the clear as well. Second, Kerberos-based systems rely 
upon a centralized security authority that is separate from 
the disks themselves. This is advantageous for sharing 
within a well-connected organization, but can become 
more difficult for widely distributed systems. 


SCARED [21] is another file system that uses en- 
cryption to authenticate remote network storage. The 
SCARED design supports the use of end-to-end encryp- 
tion of data, and, similar to SNAD, uses timestamps 
and counters to protect against replay attacks. How- 
ever, SCARED does not implement end-to-end data en- 
cryption, leaving that for the underlying file system. 
SCARED, like the highest-performance version of our 
security system, uses secure hashes for authentication. 


The Secure File System (SFS) [11, 18] provides strong 
authentication and a secure channel for communications. 
It also allows servers to authenticate their users and 
clients to authenticate servers. However, the general im- 
plementation of SFS [11] requires that users trust file sys- 
tems to store and return file data correctly. SFS-RO [18] 
does not impose such a requirement, but it also forbids 
remote clients from writing to the file system, limiting 
writes to users on the server with access to the server’s 
private key. The SUNDR file system [19] will address 
these issues by providing strong encryption and authenti- 
cation for all file system users; however, its use of public- 
key encryption will subject it to the same performance 
issues we discuss in this paper. 


2.2 Protecting Data on Disk 


While most file system security has focused on access 
control and protecting data in transit, there have been a 
few file systems that have protected data on disk as well. 
There has been some work on protecting data on disk by 
making it impossible to delete [25]; however, our focus is 
on protecting data on disk from discovery by an intruder. 


Many users have implemented their own “secure file 
system” by simply encrypting their files using standard 
encryption software. This provides confidentiality and, 
if the user also signs the file, a mechanism for ensuring 
that the server did not corrupt the data. However, this 
is an ad hoc mechanism, and does not deal with many 
issues such as sharing files between users. 


The Cryptographic File System (CFS) developed at 
AT&T Bell Laboratories [3, 5] encrypted all data and 
potentially sensitive metadata stored on disk. When a 
user desired access to an encrypted directory, he issued a 
command to attach the encrypted directory to a subdirec- 
tory of /crypt. If the correct password was entered, the 
data was subsequently available in decrypted form. Be- 
cause the structures to support this were stored in a “nor- 
mal” directory structure, they could be used with NFS 
and other file systems. However, CFS also required that 
the server be trusted to “actually store (and eventually 
return) the bits that were originally sent to it” In the In- 
ternet era, there is no guarantee that a server will do this, 
so there must be a mechanism to ensure that the server 
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has not maliciously altered the data. In addition, CFS 
does not discuss mechanisms for distributing keys among 
users for sharing files. A more recent cryptographic file 
system, Cryptfs [27] works in a similar way and has sim- 
ilar sharing and authentication issues. 


Recently, TCFS [6] has provided strong security and 
authentication for file system users. However, TCFS 
is relatively slow, reducing file system performance by 
more than 50%. 


The design of a trusted database system such as 
Trusted DataBase (TDB) [17] could be adapted to file 
systems; however, TDB is not easily scalable, making it 
less useful for large-scale file systems. 


3 System Design 


The goal of our system is to address the security 
shortcomings of previous file systems while preserving 
the flexibility and performance of standard distributed 
file systems. We propose three security alternatives for 
network-attached storage; the first two are considerably 
more CPU-intensive because they make extensive use of 
public-key encryption, but are also more secure. The 
third alternative avoids the use of public-key encryption 
on each block transfer, resulting in high performance on 
current low-cost CPUs while providing nearly as much 
security as the first two alternatives. 


3.1 Design Goals 


Our security schemes provide several important fea- 
tures for a secure file system. The first feature is end-to- 
end encryption of all file system data, including storage 
on disk. This is necessary to restrict access to data to 
only authorized users, specifically excluding system ad- 
ministrators and backup systems. An adversary with full 
access to all of the bits on the disk or the network should 
be unable to decipher any user files—the disk must not 
contain sufficient information to decrypt the data stored 
on it. Rather, data should only exist in unencrypted form 
on the client. 


A second desirable feature is data integrity. A user 
reading data from the server must be sure that the files 
received are those originally stored. It is no longer a good 
idea to trust that a disk is secure against intruders; data 
modified at the disk or introduced into the system by an 
malicious intruder must be detectable. Storing a non- 
linear checksum over the cleartext in a block along with 
the ciphertext, as described in Section 3.4.3, allows any 
authorized user to detect a change made to the encrypted 
block by an intruder who did not have the symmetric key 
to encrypt the file. 


Flexibility is a third feature that is desirable in a se- 


cure file system. While it would certainly be possible 
to simply encrypt each file with a user’s password, this 
approach is impractical because it makes file sharing dif- 
ficult. Instead, a file system should have sharing at least 
as powerful as that in standard UNIX and preferably as 
flexible as the access control lists provided by AFS [14]. 


High performance and scalability is the fourth feature 
desirable for a secure distributed file system. Though 
it may be possible to build a secure file system, users 
may avoid using it if performance is poor. If encryption 
and decryption are performed at the client, encryption 
throughput will limit a single client’s bandwidth, but not 
the bandwidth of the entire system. By minimizing the 
effort required by the network-attached disk’s CPU, how- 
ever, it is possible to build a distributed storage system 
that can be used by hundreds of clients, each of which 
can decrypt the data intended for itself. 


3.2. Basic Mechanisms 


The basic mechanism behind our security system is to 
encrypt all data at the client and give the server sufficient 
information to authenticate the writer and the reader suf- 
ficient information to verify the end-to-end integrity of 
the data. 


SNAD relies upon several standard cryptographic 
tools. The client uses the RCS algorithm [23] to encrypt 
the data before it leaves the client, though any strong and 
fast algorithm such as Rijndael [7] would also be accept- 
able. This ensures that the data is unreadable by anyone 
until it is decrypted by the client that reads it. Public-key 
cryptography is used to allow disks to store information 
that can be used to decrypt their files; because public-key 
encryption is asymmetric, however, only a user with the 
appropriate private key can use this information. This 
process is described in Section 3.4. The security pro- 
vided by SNAD is very strong; the symmetric algorithms 
use 128 bit keys—the key length Schneier recommends 
for highly secure information with a lifetime longer than 
40 years [23]. If 128 bit keys are too short, longer keys 
may be used. 


SNAD also makes extensive use of cryptographic 
hashes and keyed hashes. Cryptographic hashes such as 
MD4, MDS, and SHA-1 [23] use a one-way function to 
compute a large number (128 or 160 bits) from a block 
of data. Any modification in the input data will cause 
the resulting hash value to change. While it is possible 
to find two sets of input data that will result in the same 
MD4 hash (weak collision) [8], there is still no known 
way to produce a second input that hashes to the same 
value as a given first input. MDS5 and SHA are varia- 
tions on MD4 for which it is currently believed NP-hard 
to find two input texts that result in the same hash value. 
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Figure 1: Relationships between objects in a Secure 
Network-Attached Disk. 


Keyed hashes such as HMAC [2] use a cryptographic 
hash in conjunction with a shared secret to check in- 
tegrity and authenticate a writer. If the sender and re- 
ceiver share a key, the key can be included in the crypto- 
graphic hash, preventing anyone who intercepts the data 
from undetectably modifying it unless they know the 
shared key. 


3.3. SNAD Data Structures 


All of the SNAD security schemes use four basic 
structures: secure blocks, file objects, key objects, and 
certificate objects. Although these objects are all shown 
as contiguous blocks of data, there is no requirement that 
they be stored contiguously on disk. 


3.3.1 Overall Data Structure Organization 


The overall data structure organization of SNAD is 
shown in Figure 1. The diagram shows multiple file ob- 
jects using a single key object; this corresponds to a sit- 
uation where two files have the same access controls. It 
is likely that there will be relatively few key objects on 
a disk, just as there are relatively few unique groups ina 
standard UNIX file system. 


All of the objects shown in Figure 1 require rela- 
tively little overhead. Each data object requires 36-100 
bytes of overhead, depending on which security scheme 
is being used. Even for 100 bytes of overhead, using 
4 KB blocks requires just 2.4% overhead for crypto- 
graphic metadata. File objects require little overhead just 
a pointer to a key object. Key objects are also small: a 
key object requires 76 bytes for the header and 72 bytes 
for each user. If each of 10,000 users is part of 200 differ- 
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Figure 2: Secure block. 


ent groups, there will need to be 148 MB of key objects, 
or 0.37% of a 40 GB disk. The certificate object requires 
less than 300 bytes per user, adding just 3 MB to the total. 
Thus, all of the security information for SNAD occupies 
less than 3% overhead for a 40 GB disk. For compari- 
son, the inodes in a UNIX file system typically consume 
1-2% of total storage. 


3.3.2 Secure Blocks 


A secure block (SB) is the minimum unit of data that 
can be read or written in the secure file system, and cor- 
responds to a file block in a standard file system. Files 
are composed of one or more secure blocks; a sample 
secure block is shown in Figure 2. 


The block security information is different for each of 
the three security schemes discussed in Section 3.4, but 
is on the order of 32 bytes long. The block ID is a unique 
identifier for the block in the file system, and is a com- 
bination of the unique file identifier and block number in 
the file. The user ID is the creator of the secure block 
and is used by the SNAD server to determine which pub- 
lic key or writer authentication key to use to check the 
security of the block. If the server is an object-based 
storage device or file server, the user ID list need not be 
stored for each secure block; instead, it can be retrieved 
from the file or object to which the secure block belongs. 


The data stored in the data object is encrypted using a 
symmetric encryption algorithm such as RCS. The key 
used to encrypt the data is obtained from the key object 
associated with the file, as described in Section 3.3.4. 
An initialization vector (IV) consisting of the file ID and 
block offset within the file is used to prevent identical 
plaintext blocks encrypted with the same key from en- 
crypting to the same ciphertext. Knowledge of the IV 
does not aid in cryptanalysis of the block’s ciphertext; 
rather, it prevents an attacker who cannot decrypt a se- 
cure block from determining which secure blocks con- 
tain the same plaintext. 
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Figure 3: Key object. 






The timestamp is used simply to prevent replay at- 
tacks; it need not be an actual timer, but instead could 
simply be a counter incremented at each client. 


If a secure block is too large, each file will waste rel- 
atively large amounts of space on average, half of the 
last secure block. However, minimizing both storage 
and operational encryption overheads requires that ob- 
jects not be too small. Like file blocks, secure blocks 
could be variably sized within a single file system; how- 
ever, we assumed fixed sized secure blocks. We explore 
the performance tradeoffs with respect to object size in 
Section 4. 


3.3.3 File Objects 


File objects are composed of one or more secure 
blocks along with per-file metadata. In addition to the 
usual file metadata such as block pointers, file size, and 
timestamps, a file object contains a pointer to a key ob- 
ject. This pointer is used to find the keys that may be 
used to access the file. Except for the pointer to the key 
object and perhaps pointers to the extra information for 
secure blocks, the structures for file objects are identical 
to those for standard files. 


3.3.4 Key Objects 


Each key object, shown in Figure 3, contains several 
types of information. The key file ID is just the unique 
identifier for the key object on the system. The user ID 
in the header of the key object is that of the last user to 
modify the key object. The reference count is kept by the 
system to know when the key object is no longer needed. 


When a user writes the object, he hashes the entire 
object except for the reference count and signs the hash 
with his private key, storing the result in the signature 
field. Anyone using the key object verifies the integrity 
of the object by performing the same hash and verify- 
ing the provided signature. This mechanism prevents the 
disk, or anyone with access to it, from undetectably mod- 
ifying the security fields of a key object a client using the 
key object can check to ensure that the signature on a 
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Figure 4: Certificate object. 





key object belongs to someone authorized to change the 
key object. Because someone who modifies a key object 
must sign it, there is a way of tracing illegitimate modi- 
fications to a particular user. 


Each tuple in the body of the key object includes a user 
ID, encrypted key, and permissions for that user. The 
user ID need not correspond to a single user; it could, in- 
stead, be an equivalent to a UNIX group and correspond 
to several users with shared access to a single private key, 
similar to the mechanism in TCFS [6]. The second field 
in the tuple contains the key for the symmetric RCS al- 
gorithm. Rather than storing this key in the clear, the key 
object stores the key encrypted with the user’s public key. 
The disk cannot decrypt any key unless it obtains a user’s 
private key, but the only way to get a user’s private key is 
to steal it from a client or the user himself because keys 
are kept on the client and never sent to the disk. The per- 
missions field is used by the disk to determine whether 
the user is allowed to write the key object. 


A key object may be used for more than one file. If 
this is done, all files that use the key object are encrypted 
with the same symmetric encryption key and are acces- 
sible by the same set of users. In this way, a key object 
corresponds to a UNIX group. 


3.3.5 Certificate Objects 


Each network-attached disk contains a single certifi- 
cate object, shown in Figure 4, which contains adminis- 
trative and cryptographic information about each SNAD 
user, The disk uses the information in the certificate ob- 
ject to authenticate users and do basic storage manage- 
ment. 


The certificate object contains a list of tuples, each of 
which includes a user ID, public key, HMAC key (for 
Schemes 2 and 3), and timestamp. The user ID identifies 
the user or group to which the remainder of the tuple 
pertains. The public key is stored on the disk for two 
reasons: as a convenience so that the disk and those using 
it need not consult a centralized key server, and for writer 
authentication in one of the security schemes described 
in Section 3.4. 


The HMAC key is used in two of the schemes to ver- 
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ify the identity of the user writing data, and is stored 
encrypted, with the decryption key for the HMAC keys 
held in non-volatile memory on the disk. Storing the 
HMAC keys encrypted allows them to be backed up 
without compromising them. When the certificate ob- 
ject is loaded into memory on disk startup, the HMAC 
keys are decrypted and cached in volatile memory. 


The timestamp field is updated each time a user writes 
a file object, and is used to prevent replay attacks. A cen- 
tralized clock is not necessary unless requests for a par- 
ticular user ID may come from several clients at about 
the same time. This can occur if a user ID actually cor- 
responds to a group, or if a user is logged on to several 
systems at once. The sole purpose of the timestamp is 
to prevent replay attacks; clocks may be synchronized 
using any number of common approaches, or replay at- 
tacks may be thwarted as described in Schneier [23]. An 
attacker who obtained a decrypted copy of the certificate 
object would be able to write to any block of the disk as 
if he had physical access to the disk. Attacks of this sort 
could destroy valid data by overwriting it, but could not 
plant undetectable fakes unless the attacker were also an 
authorized reader of the file (and even this is impossible 
if a block must be signed by its writer, as we require in 
two of our security schemes). 


3.4 SNAD Security Schemes 


Our security schemes all use symmetric encryption to 
encrypt data objects, but vary in the mechanisms used to 
provide end-to-end data integrity. This variation trades 
off slight reductions in integrity guarantees for signifi- 
cantly higher performance by varying the number, type, 
and location of the cryptographic operations. We focus 
on the operations performed in each of the schemes; de- 
tails on the security of the schemes can be found in an 
earlier paper [10]. 

All of the SNAD protection schemes provide strong 
security by encrypting each block of data using RCS at 
the client; other encryption algorithms may also be used. 
Because the RCS keys are stored on the drive encrypted 
with the public key of any user permitted to access the 
file, even gaining access to both the ciphertext on the 
disk and the encrypted keys would be of no use without 
the necessary private key. As a result, the disks provide 
an encrypted block of data and encrypted keys to any- 
one who requests them. Assuming that the encryption 
is sufficiently strong, the encrypted information will not 
benefit an attacker, so there is little use in having the disk 
attempt to verify the identity of a requester. If the user 
can decrypt the symmetric key, he can obtain the block’s 
plaintext. 


Writing blocks in all three schemes is controlled in 
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much the same way as a standard file system, but with 
strong writer authentication. Only authenticated users 
with permission to write a block are allowed by the disk 
to do so. Traditional file systems, however, are vulnera- 
ble to attackers placing bogus data on the disk by gaining 
access to low-level write routines. SNAD guards against 
this with encryption and checksumming; secure blocks 
written without knowledge of the symmetric key for the 
object will give a checksum error when decrypted by a 
client. The only way for an unauthorized write to occur 
is for an authorized reader to gain physical access to the 
disk, use the file’s symmetric key to write a secure block, 
and (for Schemes | and 2) sign the cryptographic hash. 
This weakness is present in any security scheme that uses 
symmetric key encryption to protect files: anyone that 
can decrypt the file can encrypt it as well. Reading and 
writing data in each of the three schemes have much in 
common. First, the user must give his private key to the 
client, which is assumed to be trusted by the user. This 
can be done via password, authentication server (e.g., as 
is used in Kerberos [20]), or smartcard. For each file, the 
user opens the file and reads the key object for the file; 
for this operation as any others, file system caching may 
be transparently used. The appropriate field of the key 
object is then decrypted the to obtain the symmetric en- 
cryption key for the file. This key is then used to encrypt 
the data before sending it to the server and after decrypt 
it after receiving it from the server. 


3.4.1 SNAD Scheme 1 


The first SNAD scheme provides security on each 
block of data similar to that provided by some cryp- 
tographic electronic mail security schemes such as 
PGP [28]. Writes in this scheme encrypt each data block, 
compute a hash over the entire data object (including the 
metadata), and sign the hash using the user’s private key. 
This hash can then be verified by anyone with the user’s 
public key. In particular, the disk can recompute the hash 
and compare it against the hash signed by the user who 
sent the block. If they match, the disk successfully veri- 
fies the provided signature, and the user has the permis- 
sion to write the file, the SNAD server writes the block 
to disk. The block security information for this scheme 
thus consists of a signed secure hash. 


Reads in this scheme require no operations by the 
SNAD server CPU, but do require that the client CPU 
check the hash and signature just as the SNAD server 
did on a write. Additionally, the client must decrypt the 
data. 


Table 1 summarizes the operations that must be done 
for each read and write request. Note that this scheme 
requires relatively expensive signature and verification 
operations for each disk request; in particular, the CPU 
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Table 1: Cryptographic operations used in Scheme 1. 
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Table 2: Cryptographic operations used in Scheme 2. 


on the network-attached disk must perform an expen- 
sive signature verification for each block write. Because 
this CPU is likely to be slow, the verification will reduce 
write performance 


3.4.2 SNAD Scheme 2 


Scheme 2 replaces the SNAD server’s signature veri- 
fication with an HMAC. In this scheme, the client per- 
forms a cryptographic hash on the block and signs it. 
However, this signed hash, which is stored with the se- 
cure block, is only verified by the client when it reads 
the block. The client also calculates an HMAC on 
the secure block using the secret HMAC key it shares 
with the server and sends the HMAC to the SNAD 
server. The SNAD server computes an HMAC using the 
shared secret key from the certificate object and checks 
it against the HMAC received from the client. Recalcu- 
lating the entire hash including the HMAC key would be 
time-consuming; instead, the client simply performs an 
HMAC over the hash. 


The replacement of a signature verification by an 
HMAC reduces the load on the SNAD disk CPU, but 
does not reduce the load on the client CPU, which still 
must perform signatures on writes and verifications on 
reads. Table 2 shows the operations that the client and 
server perform for secure block reads and writes 


3.4.3 SNAD Scheme 3 


The previous two schemes use a public-key signature 
to identify the originator of a data block and ensure that 
the block hash has not been modified. The third scheme 
uses a keyed-hash (HMAC) approach to authenticate a 
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Table 3: Cryptographic operations used in Scheme 3. 


writer of a data block and verify the block’s integrity. 
HMACs differ from signed hashes in that a user able to 
verify a keyed-hash is also able to create it. Scheme 3 
still uses public-key authentication for key objects be- 
cause writing key objects, while slower with public-key 
controls, is very infrequent. 


Write operations in this scheme require the client to 
encrypt the secure block and calculate an HMAC over 
the ciphertext. This information is then sent to the 
disk, which authenticates the sender by recomputing the 
HMAC using the shared secret key from the certificate 
object. If the write is authentic and the user has the per- 
missions to modify or create the secure block, the SNAD 
disk commits the write to disk, updating structures as 
necessary. Note that the disk does not store the HMAC 
because it must recalculate a new HMAC if the reader is 
a different user from the user who wrote the block. 


Unlike the previous two schemes, this scheme requires 
the SNAD disk to perform a cryptographic operation on a 
read: the disk must calculate a new HMAC using the key 
from the user requesting the data. The data object, along 
with the new HMAC, is then sent to the client requesting 
the data. If the disk were forced to write blocks without 
the proper encryption key, a client could detect this dur- 
ing a read by recomputing the non-linear checksum over 
the cleartext and comparing it to the stored checksum. 


The operations performed by the client and SNAD 
disk are summarized in Table 3. Note that this scheme re- 
quires no signature generation or verification operations; 
however, the SNAD disk must now compute an HMAC 
on both reads and writes 


3.5 SNAD Design Issues 


There are many design issues that must be considered 
when building a secure file system, particularly in the 
area of key management. Mazieres, et a/. discuss many 
of these issues in more detail [18, 19]; however, we feel 
that there are a few problems of particular importance 
that should be mentioned here. These issues include cre- 
ating key objects, adding and removing users from a key 
object, and providing a key escrow system. 
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3.5.1 Creating a Key Object 


The creation of file objects and data objects is rela- 
tively straightforward, assuming that an appropriate key 
object and certificate object already exist. However, 
there must be a way to create new key objects. 


The primary requirement for a new key object is a new 
RCS5 key that will be used to encrypt files that use the 
key object. The key object creator must ensure that the 
RC5 key is truly random (not merely pseudo-random), 
and then encrypt it with his own public key as well as that 
of anyone else he wishes to have access to the file. Once 
this is done, the key object may be stored on a SNAD 
disk, and is ready for use. This procedure is relatively 
simple, and only relies on the ability to generate truly 
random numbers for the RCS key. 


3.5.2 Modifying Access Permissions 


One of the largest difficulties with many systems for 
maintaining security is dealing with the modification of 
access groups. Adding users to an access group is rela- 
tively straightforward a user with the rights to add a new 
user can simply use his private key to obtain the RCS key, 
and encrypt that key with the new user’s public key. The 
new user can now access the files associated with this key 
object. 


Revoking permissions is a more difficult problem for 
which there are several possible solutions. The first so- 
lution is to simply delete the user’s line from the key ob- 
ject; if this is done, the user will be unable to obtain a 
new copy of the RCS key, though he may still have the 
RC5 key cached somewhere. A second solution is to im- 
mediately reencrypt the associated files using a different 
key object containing only those users who should still 
have access to the file. This solution is slower, but will 
ensure that the revoked user cannot access the file. A 
third solution is to apply the second solution lazily. This 
allows the revoked user to continue to access old data un- 
til the files are reencrypted, but denies him access to any 
new data, which is encrypted with a different key. 


The choice of revocation method is still an open is- 
sue with no well-accepted solution. We are currently in- 
vestigating tradeoffs between these three mechanisms for 
changing access permissions. 


3.5.3. Key Escrow 


One potential problem with an encrypted file system is 
that a user may abscond with his key (or simply lose it), 
making it impossible to access files that only he was al- 
lowed to see. In many organizations, this is an important 
argument against encryption. 
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Figure 5: Performance of cryptographic algorithms on 
low-cost CPUs. Block size is 32 KB except for sign & 
verify, which are done on 128 bit inputs. 


However, this problem can be solved with key escrow: 
including an escrow “user” in every key object. This pri- 
vate key for this escrow “user” may be kept in a safe 
(or even spread across multiple safes); the system only 
requires that the corresponding public key be available 
for the creation of entries in new key objects. This solu- 
tion in no way weakens the strong security present in the 
file system; an intruder would still need the private key 
(which is not kept online) to break into any file. 


Note that escrow is not required in SNAD, though it 
may be included if desired. 


4 Performance 


All of the security schemes we presented would go a 
long way towards securing data in distributed file sys- 
tems. However, few would use such strong security 
if doing so meant crippling the file system’s perfor- 
mance. Our measurements show that strong security 
can be achieved without sacrificing performance. Using 
slightly longer keys has relatively little effect on encryp- 
tion speed, but doubles the time required for brute-force 
cryptanalysis for each bit added to the key length. 


4.1 Cryptographic Overhead 


We first tested the raw speed of the cryptographic al- 
gorithms used by SNAD; this provided insight into how 
fast each of our schemes was likely to be. We previously 
found that using encryption in time-critical systems is 
feasible [9]; performance tests on additional (newer) 
hardware are summarized in Figure 5. 


As Figure 5 shows, the most expensive operation by 
far is signature generation. We used a modulus of 512 
bits in the RSA algorithm, with 32,767 as the public 
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Figure 6: Cryptographic overhead for SNAD using a 
360 MHz MPC750 for both client and disk, assuming 
32 KB data blocks. 


exponent, which allowed verification times to be much 
faster than signature generation times. Similar tests on a 
200 MHz Pentium Pro with 1024 bit keys [26] required 
43 ms for a public key signature; the faster processors 
available today should be able to complete this operation 
in times similar to those we measured for 512 bit keys. 


The length of time required to compute a signature 
suggests that Schemes | and 2 are likely to be con- 
siderably slower than Scheme 3 on a workload that in- 
cludes many writes. On a read-mostly file system, how- 
ever, the long time required to calculate a signature is 
less important and the benefits of the stronger protection 
available from Schemes | and 2 may be more impor- 
tant. While this data was measured on relatively mod- 
ern CPUs, progress marches on. As a result, a 500 MHz 
AMD K6 is currently available for $20 retail; a 300 MHz 
K6 is even less expensive, and both are inexpensive 
enough to serve as an embedded processor. 


By combining Tables 1, 2, and 3 and Figure 5, we can 
derive the theoretical overhead for each security scheme. 
Figure 6 shows the overhead for each scheme if the 
MPC750 (PowerPC G3) is used in both client and server; 
different processors will have different overheads, but the 
ratios between the schemes will be similar. 


From Figure 5, we can derive the theoretical “speed 
limit” for performance using a 360 MHz MPC750 (Pow- 
erPC G3) for both client and disk. Schemes 1 and 2 are 
limited to nearly 6.4 MB/s for reads, but only 1.4 MB/s 
for writes. Scheme 3, on the other hand, can read at up to 
10 MB/s and write even faster—12.7 MB/s. These rates 
are based on cryptographic overhead only; they do not in- 
clude network and disk delays. However, they are useful 
in showing how fast a cryptographic file system could go 
given sufficiently fast disks and networks. Note, too, that 
Schemes | and 2 are limited primarily by the amount of 
time needed by the client to compute the signature; thus, 


they may work well in environments with many clients 
and relatively few disks. 


4.2 SNAD Performance Measurements 


Though measuring the performance of cryptographic 
operations is useful, it does not show the full impact 
of end-to-end security on a distributed file system. We 
constructed prototype SNAD disks and clients, and ran 
experiments to see how much performance degradation 
was incurred when cryptographic overhead was added 
to a block-level SNAD server. The observations in this 
section present the worst-case scenario for cryptographic 
overheads because real file systems will likely have other 
overheads not present in a raw block server, allowing the 
cryptographic overheads to be partially overlapped with 
file system overheads. 


Our workload consisted of reads and writes to logi- 
cal blocks on disk with two access patterns: random and 
sequential. For the random access pattern, the client ac- 
cessed a randomly selected a sequence of secure blocks. 
In the sequential access pattern, the client made 4 MB se- 
quential requests, broken up into individual requests for 
secure blocks. This access pattern minimized seek and 
rotational latency but still incurred cryptographic over- 
head for each secure block. 


Our experimental setup consisted of multiple VME 
boards running a real-time kernel (Wind River’s 
VxWorks’). Each board was based on the MPC750 
running at either 333 or 360 MHz. The VME chassis was 
used only for power; the boards were connected to each 
other by 100 Mbit/s Ethernet switched through a Cisco 
2900XL switch. In addition, each server was connected 
to a Seagate Cheetah 10K RPM UltraSCSI disk drive. 
We used 360 MHz boards for both client and server for 
the one-to-one tests; our multiple client and server tests 
used different configurations that are detailed later. 


4.2.1 Baseline: No Security 


Our first set of tests stressed the system without any 
cryptography, showing how fast the system could read 
and write data unencrypted and unencumbered by any 
security mechanisms. Figure 7 shows the performance 
of a one client, one disk SNAD system without any 
cryptographic overhead. There is a knee in the perfor- 
mance curve around 8 KB, and a block size of 32 KB 
delivers nearly the maximum performance permitted by 
a 100 Mbit/s Ethernet for sequential access. As ex- 
pected, random accesses are slower than sequential ac- 
cesses, though the large write buffer on the disk allows 
write performance for random writes to approach that of 
sequential writes for large blocks, 
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Figure 7: SNAD performance without cryptographic 
controls. 
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Figure 8: SNAD performance using Scheme 1. 


We used the performance measurements shown in Fig- 
ure 7 as a baseline for our other performance measure- 
ments, showing the effect of strong cryptographic secu- 
rity on file system performance for each security scheme 
in Section 3.4. 


4.2.2 Performance of Scheme 1 


As described in Section 3.4.1, Scheme | provides the 
best security, albeit at the cost of lower performance. Our 
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Figure 9: SNAD performance using Scheme 2. 


experiments showed that, as expected, Scheme | suffers 
greatly on both sequential and random writes. However, 
Scheme | can keep up with random reads of blocks up to 
32 KB, though it cannot keep up with sequential reads. 
These results are shown in Figure 8. 


The performance shown in Figure 8 indicates that, 
with current processors, Scheme | is unsuitable for dis- 
tributed file systems that require good performance with 
one exception: file systems that are dominated by small 
random (non-sequential) reads. For most access pat- 
terns, though, we must use other security schemes un- 
til processor speeds increase sufficiently to permit use of 
Scheme |. 


4.2.3 Performance of Scheme 2 


Scheme 2 improves upon the first scheme by chang- 
ing the write operation to be less CPU-intensive at the 
SNAD server with little loss in security. The read opera- 
tions in both Schemes | and 2 are identical, and the graph 
in Figure 9 indeed shows that the two schemes perform 
identically, with sequential reads suffering a significant 
performance loss and random reads running at the same 
speed encrypted and in the clear. However, the hoped- 
for performance gains on writes did not materialize with 
a single client because the bottleneck was in the gener- 
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Figure 10: SNAD performance using Scheme 3. 


ation of the public-key signature at the client. Instead, 
the write performance of Scheme 2 is similar to that of 
Scheme 1; neither is currently suitable for systems with 
large sequential writes. 


4.2.4 Performance of Scheme 3 


Scheme 3 replaces the signed hash for block integrity 
and writer authentication with a keyed hash (HMAC). 
While this results in slightly less security, performance 
for this scheme is greatly improved over the first two 
schemes, as shown in Figure 10. This graph shows that, 
for Scheme 3, random I/O operations (read and write) 
suffer little or no performance penalty for cryptographic 
controls with block sizes between 2 KB and 32 KB. Long 
sequential transfers, on the other hand, do suffer a small 
performance penalty: large sequential writes with en- 
cryption run at 88% of the bandwidth of unencrypted 
writes, and large sequential reads run at 81% of the band- 
width of unprotected reads. We believe that this rela- 
tively small performance penalty is an acceptable price 
to pay for a large increase in file system security. 
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Figure 11: Performance of three security schemes and 
unsecured operations for 8 KB blocks. 


4.2.5 Performance Summary 


Figure 11 shows the performance of all three security 
schemes and unsecured storage in a system using 8 KB 
blocks. We chose this block size because, although many 
current UNIX systems use 4 KB blocks, we believe that 
8 KB (or even larger) is an appropriate size in an envi- 
ronment where 40 GB disks are common. In a system 
dominated by small reads, any of the security schemes 
would be acceptable, and would not reduce performance 
significantly. 


In systems with many sequential operations or even 
a moderate number of writes, however, only the third 
scheme maintains performance within 20% of unsecured 
storage. The first two security schemes require the client 
to generate a public-key signature on writes, limiting per- 
formance. Sequential reads under the first two schemes 
also have reduced performance due to the public-key sig- 
nature verification required on the client. This operation 
is much faster than signing, and does not slow down ran- 
dom reads, though it is not fast enough for sequential 
reads. 


5 Future Work 


We are currently building a large-scale file system us- 
ing object-based storage devices that use the security 
system described in this paper. Using this testbed, we 
are investigating the scalability of the different security 
schemes. Schemes | and 2 are slow in part because the 
clients must generate a signature. With one client and 
one server, this reduces performance. However, with 
many relatively low-bandwidth clients, the overhead of 
generating signatures is distributed to many machines. 
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In such a system, even a relatively slow CPU on a SNAD 
server can handle several clients simultaneously. 


The performance of SNAD is quite good: it can pro- 
vide strong security and authentication for a penalty of 
between 1% and 20%, depending on workload. This 
overhead can be reduced further by placing special- 
purpose encryption hardware on CPUs, making it pos- 
sible to do cryptographic operations considerably faster 
than the general purpose processors used in this study. If 
this is done, SNAD with the stronger Scheme | security 
would be feasible. 


There is still much work to do on cryptographically 
secure file systems, particularly with real implementa- 
tions. Systems such as TCFS [6] are a step in the right 
direction; however, issues such as performance, key re- 
vocation and security infrastructure in general need to be 
explored further. 


6 Conclusions 


We presented a design for Secure Network Attached 
Disks and demonstrated that strong security for storage 
need not drastically reduce system performance. Ran- 
dom access reads and writes in our system suffered al- 
most no performance penalty, and large sequential op- 
erations ran at 88% of maximum for writes and 81% of 
maximum for reads. This performance was achieved us- 
ing inexpensive CPUs which could be included on each 
secure disk. 


This security mechanism for distributed storage sys- 
tems solves many of the performance and security prob- 
lems in existing systems today. This system provides 
user data confidentiality and integrity from the moment 
it leaves the client computer. The distributed storage 
system should perform substantially better than central- 
ized file servers, and provide better reliability. Having 
the security functionality decentralized will improve per- 
formance and scalability and remove the single point of 
failure that plagues many proposed centralized security 
schemes to date. 


Integrating SNAD security schemes into modern dis- 
tributed file systems is essential. Unsecured data is vul- 
nerable to threats ranging from security holes in the op- 
erating system to unscrupulous users with access to raw 
storage devices. Implementing the security schemes we 
have described in a storage system costs relatively little 
in performance while providing tremendous advantages 
in security. Given the hostile environment on the Inter- 
net, distributed storage systems can no longer afford to 
be without strong security. 
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Abstract 


There are a variety of ways to ensure the security of data 


and the integrity of data transfer, depending on the set of 


anticipated attacks, the level of security desired by data 
owners, and the level of inconvenience users are willing 
to tolerate. Current storage systems secure data either by 
encrypting data on the wire, or by encrypting data on the 
disk. These systems seem very different, and currently 
there are no common parameters for comparing them. In 
this paper we propose a framework in which both types 
of systems can be evaluated along the security and per- 
formance axes. In particular, we show that all of the 
existing systems merely make different trade-offs along a 
single continuum and among a set of related security 
primitives. We use a trace from a time-sharing UNIX 
server used by a medium-sized workgroup to quantify the 
costs associated with each of these secure storage sys- 
tems. We show that encrypt-on-disk systems offer both 
increased security and improved performance over 
encrypt-on-wire in the traced environment. 


1 Introduction 


Much of the focus of recent storage security work has 
been on protecting communication between clients and 
servers in an untrusted, networked world [Gobioff98, 
Kent98, Mazieres99, Satran01]. In particular, the focus is 
on protecting data integrity: preventing unauthorized 
modification of commands or data, modification of 
requests in transit, and replaying of requests. Some of 
these systems further address the issue of privacy, or con- 
fidentiality, of data transfer: preventing the leaking of 
data in transit by snooping on the network. 

The most comprehensive treatment of this topic is Net- 
work-Attached Secure Disks (NASD) [Gobioff99a], 
which uses capabilities provided to users by a file man- 
ager separate from the storage servers. A barrier to wide 
acceptance of the NASD scheme is the performance cost 
of the encryption and integrity checking needed at both 
clients and servers. In order to reduce this cost, NASD 
proposes a scheme using pre-computed checksums with 
secure hashes [Gobioff99] that pre-calculates and stores 
checksums for long-lived data. NASD does not provide 
a comparable scheme to optimize privacy since this 


would require pre-computed encryption. If data were 
stored on the server in encrypted form, then it would not 
be necessary to encrypt it for each transfer on the net- 
work. The difficulty with such a scheme is that encryp- 
tion in NASD is done using session keys generated for 
each client/server interaction, whereas pre-computation 
requires longer-lived keys. 

From the client’s point of view, these two schemes are 
identical — it receives encrypted data and must pay the 
cost of checksumming and decrypting it. From the point 
of view of an adversary, they are also equivalent — the 
data he sees is encrypted and unintelligible. The differ- 
ence is only whether the server has to bear the encryption 
cost each time a new session key is chosen, or whether it 
can take advantage of data already stored in encrypted 
form. Similarly, if written data is encrypted before it 
leaves the client and is stored encrypted, the server elim- 
inates any decryption work. 

Storing data in encrypted form was originally proposed 
in Blaze’s Cryptographic File System (CFS) and 
expanded in later systems [Blaze93, Cattaneo97, 
Zadok98, Hughes99], where it is used for a different pur- 
pose — to protect data from untrusted servers. If data is 
stored on the server in encrypted form it is protected 
from leaking by the server (who does not know the key), 
and there is no need to encrypt data again when it is sent 
on the network. Encryption is done by the original cre- 
ator of the file, and updated by subsequent writers, but 
the server performs no encryption or decryption. Secure 
checksums are still needed to ensure the integrity of the 
communication, but privacy is ensured without repeated 
per-byte encryption!. In order to use the data, users must 
still decrypt it, but using a long-term key that must now 
be obtained a priori. 

To support sharing in a system that encrypts data on disk, 
the problem is simply one of key distribution — how users 
obtain these long-term keys. This can be done via a cen- 
tralized server such as the NASD file manager or an NIS 
server. Alternatively, a distributed scheme where data 
owners provide keys to eventual users directly, as would 
have to be done for a system such as CFS, removes a cen- 


' If desired, privacy of arguments still requires encryption 


of message headers, but not of bulk file data. 
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tral point for attack. A variant of such a key distribution 
scheme is proposed in SFS [Mazieres99, Fu00] and fur- 
ther expanded in the Cepheus file system [Fu99]. The 
SNAD system [Miller02] combines aspects of both CFS 
(on-disk encryption) and SFS (secure communication 
and authentication) into a single encrypt-on-disk system. 


Even though many secure storage systems have been 
proposed and described individually, there is no system- 
atic way to compare and contrast them. We remedy this 
situation by presenting an agnostic framework to 
describe the features of these systems and the level of 
security they offer. Any secure storage system must 
implement a core set of functions, although they may 
vary in the detailed design choices. These choices affect 
both the level of security that the system provides, and 
the performance the system achieves. A similar study has 
been done to establish a framework for evaluating digital 
certificate revocation mechanisms [Iliadis00]. 

In addition to security and performance, there is a third 
factor to consider when building any secure system: the 
level of inconvenience users are willing to tolerate. If 
users must type in a separate password for every docu- 
ment they open, or individually choose access rights for 
every file they create, they will soon begin to circumvent 
the best intentions of the system designers [Whitten99]. 
Precise metrics to gauge the impact of this effect are not 
yet established, so we will treat this issue only indirectly. 
Given our framework, we show how to quantitatively 
compare the performance of previously proposed sys- 
tems, the overhead on users, and the security guarantees 
that the systems offer. We do this using a trace from a 
non-secure UNIX file system to estimate the work 
required for the various secure schemes. This evaluation 
is independent of the actual system implementations, and 
provides a general way of evaluating security and esti- 
mating cost. Finally, our analysis shows that encrypt-on- 
disk systems are not only more secure but also provide 
better performance than encrypt-on-wire systems. 

The rest of the paper is organized as follows. Section 2 
defines our framework for storage system security, iden- 
tifies a range of attacks, and suggests a core set of secu- 
rity primitives. Section 3 describes how system designs 
proposed elsewhere fit into the framework, and how the 
choices they make impact security or improve perfor- 
mance. Section 4 evaluates the decisions made along 
each of these axes using a traced workload from a UNIX 
time-sharing server to concretely quantify security costs 
in day-to-day usage. Finally we conclude in Section 5. 


2 Framework of storage security 


In this section, we abstract the commonalities among 
known secure storage systems into a general framework. 
The framework consists of five components: players, 
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attacks, security primitives, granularity of protection, 
and user inconvenience. We elaborate each of these next. 


2.1 Players 


Here we define the players we use in the rest of the paper. 
This list covers all of the possible players that one has to 
consider for protecting stored data. Each player is listed 
with a set of legitimate actions it can perform. Any other 
action by that player is treated as an attack. 


a) owners — create and destroy data (i.e., render data 
un-readable by all readers), delegate read and 
write permission to other players, and revoke an- 
other user’s privilege to read or write owned data. 


b) readers — read data once permission to read was 
delegated by owners. 


c) writers — modify data once permission to write 
was delegated by owners. 


d) wire —transfers data between other players. 


€) storage servers — store and return data upon re- 
quest. (For instance, these are file servers in NFS, 
disks in NASD, or disk arrays in iSCSI.) 


f) group servers — authenticate other players and au- 
thorize access based on membership groups as de- 
fined by owners. (For instance, these are group 
servers in NASD or the NIS server in NFS.) 


g) namespace servers -— allow traversal of 
namespaces, such as provide support for lookup 
of directories and files in directories. 

Finally, we define an adversary to be any entity who 
attempts to perform functions other than those that it is 
authorized to. Notice that this definition of adversary 
also includes legitimate players attempting to perform 
actions beyond what they are authorized to. 


Though in the above definitions, functionalities differen- 
tiate players, actual systems might choose to aggregate 
multiple players into a single entity. For instance, NASD 
combines the functionality of the group server and 
namespace server into a single metadata server. 

We intentionally omitted any key-escrow agent from the 
list of players because its main purpose is to reveal keys 
and identities when necessary but it does not add to the 
basic level of security of a storage system. 

At this point, it is important to note that the framework 
presented here is not intended to allow evaluation of the 
end-to-end security of a particular system. This requires 
careful analysis of each system component and the par- 
ticular combination of components. Any secure system is 
only as strong as its weakest link. Our framework is no 
replacement for such analysis, but simply seeks to allow 
a high-level comparison among different schemes, pur- 
posely leaving some secondary details unexamined. 


USENIX Association 


2.2 Attacks The last attack, involving collusion with other readers or 
Broadly, there are two kinds of data that players handle: writers is very difficult to prevent without substantial 
complexity and support from outside the system, and has 
been listed above for completeness. We will not consider 
it further in this paper. 

Each of the above attacks can further be broken into three 
kinds based on the effect they have on the data: 


* short lived data that is communicated, or agreed 
upon, in each session, and 


* long lived data and metadata for persistent storage. 


Existing systems for network security have mostly 
addressed the compromise of short-lived data and the 


protocols used to communicate them. In addition to a) leak attacks —are those where the adversary gains 
securing data on the wire, storage systems must also access to some data. 

secure long-lived data on the servers. These two require- b) change attacks — are those where the adversary 
ments give rise to the following set of attacks. The makes valid modifications to data (i.e., modifica- 
attacks may be mounted on the data or the metadata, tions that readers cannot detect as invalid). 


less explicitl cified otherwise: 
Ut NEAR a c) destroy attacks — are those where the adversary 


a) by the adversary on the wire — for instance, an makes invalid modifications to some stored data. 
attack mounted on the NASD protocol used to An invalid modification is any change to data that 
communicate files to the clients. is detectable as incorrect by the owner or readers. 

b) dy the adversary on the servers — for instance, an Table 1 provides a summary of these attacks and where 
adversary updating a file on a NFS file server. they occur in practice. The data summarizes a survey of 


CIOs and system managers showing the percentage of 
respondents reporting a particular attack. The table 
shows the primary types of attacks from our list above 
: ° that each of these real-world attacks touches. The intent 
d) by the adversary colluding with the storage serv- is to motivate the importance of all of the attacks listed 
er — for instance, one where a CFS encrypted di- shove, including some that may not have been consid- 
rectory is deleted by the UNIX file system. ered very crucial in past work (such as revocation). 


c) by a revoked user on the servers — for instance 
where a revoked reader (no longer part of the sys- 
tem) can continue to read files in Cepheus. 


e) by the adversary colluding with the group server 
— for instance an adversary gaining access to data 
after corrupting a NASD file manager. 


2.3 Core security primitives 


Secure storage systems as proposed in research and com- 
\ \ ; mercial systems implement a myriad of security features 
f) by the adversary colluding with readers or writ- 1 enable players to securely perform their functions. 


ers — for instance, a reader passing a copy of a file Though the details of the schemes used differ, the core 
to an adversary. 


a 0 


% of estimated ole] 
companies} damage revoked (0) f 
attack reporting | ($ millions) | leak | change} leak | change | destroy service 


felecom eavesdropping | 0% | 1 | xX | - | - | | 
civewretsp | 2% | wim | - |X | = 
system penetration X 
aptop tek [ee [8 
heft of proprietary information 2B Fe fs 150°] 
Hower jiest 6 | 
a 


denial of service ES aa 


Table 1. Frequency and cost of attacks. The frequency of various attacks and their mapping into our framework. The % numbers are 
as reported in a survey of five hundred system managers taken in Spring 2001, with almost all categories showing significant increases 
over previous years [Power01]. The cost column gives the self-estimated damage to their businesses. Note that although over 75% of 
respondents claimed that they had experienced some monetary damage due to the attacks reported, only 35% were able to estimate the 
extent of the damage, which means the numbers shown are only low estimates. Industry estimates of the total damage to companies 
worldwide from all attacks run into the billions of dollars. The boxes marked “‘X” show the primary damage caused by a particular 
attack, although other damage is also possible in many cases. The intent is not to exhaustively enumerate the damage, but to motivate 
each of the attacks in the framework as an important threat and give a very rough idea of relative importance. 
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set of security primitives can be abstracted into six types: 
authentication, authorization, securing data on the wire, 
securing data on the disk, key distribution, and revoca- 
tion. As we show in Section 3, not all systems necessarily 
provide support for all of these, and the choices made 
directly affect the performance of the system and secu- 
rity guarantees provided. In the rest of this section we 
elaborate on each of these primitives and the important 
choices in implementing them. 


2.3.1 Authentication 

The purpose of authentication is to establish the identity 
of a particular player in order to authorize their actions. 
Storage systems may implement authentication in one of 
two general ways: 


a) distributed authentication — owners explicitly 
authenticate each player to authorize access to the 
data they own (as in CFS, or the use of server 
public keys in SFS). 


b) centralized authentication — owners delegate re- 
sponsibility for authentication and authorization 
to a group server (as accomplished through 
checks done by the file server in NFS or the file 
manager in NASD). 

In general, there are three mechanisms to achieve mutual 
authentication: a public key infrastructure (PKI), a cen- 
tralized scheme (e.g., Kerberos [Steiner88]), or a pass- 
word-based scheme. The former two are quite similar. 
Both need a trusted third party and differ in how often 
this party is consulted. The latter one requires some pre- 
exchanged shared secret, which can be difficult to main- 
tain in a distributed environment. 

The usual concern is about authentication of owners, 
readers, and writers to storage servers or group servers, 
but there may also be concer about authenticating serv- 
ers to users to prevent improper service. Again, although 
this is an important consideration, we do not consider it 
a primary security requirement for this analysis 


2.3.2 Authorization 

The purpose of authorization is to allow the owner of 
some data to delegate (partial) access to the data to 
another player. The user is authenticated and the identity 
checked against a known set of permissions determined 
by data owners. Authorization can be done in one of two 
general ways: 


a) server-mediated — servers receive actions and 
perform them on behalf of readers, writers, and 
owners (as in NFS and AFS). 


b) owner-handled — owners provide readers and 
writers with keys that they can use to authorize or 
perform actions (such as the capabilities in 
NASD, and the server keys in SFS). 
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2.3.3 Securing data on the wire 

Protocols for ensuring reliable and secure passing of 
messages have been well studied. Several standard pro- 
tocols have been proposed, including SSL to protect web 
traffic, SSH to protect remote terminals, and IPsec to 
protect Internet traffic more generally [Kent98]. A vari- 
ant of such a system for storage is used in NASD 
[Gobioff98]; a similar scheme is used in the self-certify- 
ing file system [Mazieres00]; and IPsec has been pro- 
posed as the security mechanism for iSCSI [Satran01]. 
To ensure data integrity on the wire some scheme involv- 
ing keyed checksums (MACs) will always be needed, 
irrespective of the design chosen. The MAC is used to tie 
the checksum to a particular player, and the checksum is 
used to tie the MAC to a particular set of data. A times- 
tamped MAC also protects against replay or server 
impersonation (man-in-the-middle) attacks [Gobioff98]. 
With the increasing deployment of protocols such as SSL 
and IPsec, hardware solutions are becoming available 
that offload the heavyweight cryptographic operations 
from client or server processors. Such hardware may 
support an entire protocol in its end-to-end form, or sim- 
ply provide accelerated primitives that can be used in dif- 
ferent ways by various systems. Once concerns over raw 
encryption or checksum speed are removed, parameters 
such as number of key changes and requirements for key 
storage present further bottlenecks [Cravotta01]. 

2.3.4 Securing data on disk 

The reasons one may want to encrypt data on the disk are 
that the server is inherently untrusted or the server might 
be compromised, such as a stolen disk or laptop. To guar- 
antee that the data and metadata are not compromised, 
they must be stored encrypted on disk. To accomplish 
this encryption, two types of ciphers may be used: 

a) symmetric cipher — a single private-key system, 
such as DES or AES [Schneier95, Nechvatal00], 
that is used to perform bulk data encryption and 
decryption (such as the privacy option in NASD). 


b) asymmetric cipher — a system using a pair of 
keys, such as RSA [Schneier95], that is generally 
used for authentication and to bootstrap the shared 
keys to be used by the symmetric cipher (such as 
the authentication protocols of IPsec). 

Since computing asymmetric ciphers is much slower 
than symmetric ciphers, these operations are used spar- 
ingly, either for key exchange, or to protect stored sym- 
metric keys in a lockbox (such as those used in Cepheus). 


2.3.5 Key distribution 
In a secure storage system that relies on encryption to 


protect data, each piece of data has some associated keys 
— either symmetric of asymmetric, depending on the 
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structure of the system — that are required to access it. 
These keys may be used in one of two ways to: 


a) directly encrypt data — the keys are used by 
writers to encrypt and by readers to decrypt data 
directly at the edges of the system (as in CFS). 


b) prove authorization — possession of the keys is 
used by readers and writers to prove that they 
have the requisite authorization (such as the capa- 
bilities in NASD). 

Use of the keys to prove authorization requires the server 
be trusted to accurately perform the necessary checks. 
Direct encryption ensures that only readers or writers are 
able to access the data or create valid new data. However, 
it complicates revocation since readers and writers have 
been given the keys themselves, rather than simply dele- 
gated capabilities. 

2.3.6 Key distribution 

For either use of keys, any system with shared access to 
files then requires some mechanism to distribute keys 
among readers and writers. Current systems implement 
this key distribution in one of two ways: 


a) using a group-server —a centralized group server 
maintains the keys to all files, and the access 
control lists. [fa user is in a particular list, then the 
server provides the key to the corresponding file 
(as in NFS, AFS, and Cepheus). 


b) owner-handled — file owners themselves provide 
readers and writers with keys that they can use to 
perform actions. This typically complicates key 
revocation if the readers and writers cache keys 
(as in variants of CFS). 

2.3.7 Revocation 

Traditionally revocation is discussed in the context of 
centralized services such as certificate authorities (CAs) 
where it removes the association between the physical 
identity of a player and a particular key. In the context of 
secure storage, this is extended so that a player’s access 
privileges to a particular piece of data can be revoked. 
When a player is revoked (e.g., a user leaves a particular 
workgroup) the keys to which this player had access 
must be changed. In systems where data is stored 
encrypted, this will require data to be re-encrypted, 
which may be done as follows: 


a) aggressive re-encryption — immediately after a 
revocation, re-write data with a new key. Copies 
of data distributed under the old key in the past 
remain readable. 


b) dazy re-encryption — delay re-encryption of the 
file to the next time it is updated [Fu99] or read. 
This saves encryption work for rarely-accessed 
files, but leaves data vulnerable longer. 


c) periodic re-encryption — change keys and re- 
write data periodically to limit the window of vul- 
nerability [Gobioff99a]. 

The distinction between aggressive and lazy re-encryp- 
tion is a general consideration for secure storage. If a user 
had access to particular data at one time, they may any- 
way have copied it elsewhere, so protecting future 
changes becomes most important. 


2.4 Granularity of protection 


To provide secure storage, a system bears the additional 
overhead of the cryptographic operations discussed 
above, and the key management. To limit the key over- 
head, various systems implement different optimizations 
including aggregation of players into groups to simplify 
authorization, and trading off the security of short-lived 
keys against the ease of management of long-term keys. 


2.4.1 Group membership 

The purpose of group membership is to compactly repre- 
sent the permissions on a particular set of data by simply 
verifying the membership of a player in a group, and then 
authorizing access based on group permissions. There 
are two ways to decide group membership, namely: 


a) distributed group membership -— owners 
explicitly determine who is authorized to share 
data and distribute the necessary keys (as in CFS). 


b) centralized group membership — owners delegate 
authorization to a group server that distributes 
keys (as in NFS with NIS, NASD, and Cepheus). 

Access control lists are a variant of group membership 
that explicitly enumerate all the players, but these ACLs 
must still be stored somewhere and essentially provide 
the group membership function [Howard88, Hughes99]. 
2.4.2 Granularity of keys 

The keys used to encrypt and decrypt a particular set of 
data may be short-term or long-term. Short-term keys 
reduce the vulnerability window by decreasing the 
amount of data encrypted with the same key, whereas 
long-term keys are easier to manage since there are fewer 
of them, and they are exchanged less often. 


a) short-term keys — typically last for the duration of 
one player and one session (as in NASD, and 
iSCSI with IPsec). 


b) long-lived keys — typically last across sessions 
and might be the same across multiple players (as 
in CFS and SFS). 


When using long-term keys, the granularity of data asso- 
ciated with a single key greatly impacts the number of 
keys required; the choices include a key per-file, per- 
directory, per-user-group, or per-file-group. 
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Additional concerns arise when considering very long- 
lived keys, such as digital signatures on documents that 
must last for many years [ManiatisO2], or for backup 
tapes [Boneh96]. 


2.5 User inconvenience 


In addition to security and performance, it is critical to 
consider the level of inconvenience users are willing to 
tolerate before they become sloppy and circumvent the 
intent of the system: 


a) convenient — single login password and tokens 
derived from this. 


b) inconvenient — compartmentalized access, multi- 
ple passwords for different services, passwords 
are re-entered frequently and changed regularly. 


c) very inconvenient — resources are protected at a 
very low level (e.g., password per document 
opened or per application invocation). 


Forcing users to remember long lists of passwords often 
leads to poor password choices, or sloppy password 
practices (e.g., post-it notes) [Adams99]. The problem is 
exacerbated when users handle keys explicitly and make 
encryption choices on their own [Whitten99]. 

Some of the password issues may be addressed by wide- 
spread use of smart cards. The difficulty is that this 
removes the main aspect of active user involvement in 
maintaining security. Users must be aware of security in 
some way, otherwise they will become complacent and 
assume the system is infallible. The parameters of these 
trade-offs are not yet well understood, but overall secu- 
rity of data may well hinge on such usability issues 
[Whitten99]. 


3 Secure storage systems 


In this section we cast previously proposed designs for 
secure storage onto the framework described in 
Section 2. Where appropriate, we highlight the trust 
assumptions made by each design, and mention specific 
extensions proposed. Our intent is to evaluate each sys- 
tem against a common set of criteria. For this reason, we 
concentrate on those aspects that address the primary 
functions of a secure storage system. This does not mean 
that additional functions or characteristics of individual 
designs are less important. The overall security of a sys- 
tem must always be evaluated holistically: a system is 
only as secure as its weakest link. 

In this same vein, we also assume that issues of operating 
system trust are dealt with separately. For all the discus- 
sion in this paper, readers, writers and owners should be 
thought of as the smallest possible trusted core surround- 
ing a user [Dalton01]. If necessary, this may even be a 


smart card or other protected device that handles all 
encryption and key storage. 

The comparison in Table 2 summarizes the characteris- 
tics of each of the systems presented in this section, and 
which attacks each system addresses. 


3.1 CFS and similar systems 


The first widely-known discussion of security for storage 
systems is the Cryptographic File System (CFS) 
[Blaze93]. In CFS a directory to be protected is 
encrypted using a secret key. The underlying data is then 
stored as a single file in the host file system and attached 
as a cleartext directory under a /crypto mount point. This 
allows the host file system to treat the encrypted data as 
yet another file. Normal utilities such as backup function 
without alteration; they never have access to the cleartext 
data. The system is implemented as a user-level NFS 
loopback mount, and files are decrypted when accessed. 
CFS was designed as a secure /ocal file system, so it 
lacks features for sharing encrypted files among users. 
The only way to share a protected file is to directly hand 
out keys for protected directories to other users. How- 
ever, CFS does protect against attacks where the bits on 
disk are compromised, such as when a computer is sto- 
len. The key characteristics of CFS are: 


players 
* owners, readers and writers are indistinguishable. 
* the host file system acts as the storage server as 
well as the group server, in authorizing file access. 
* namespace traversal is handled by readers and 
writers themselves. 


trust assumptions 
* the storage server is untrusted and does not access 
the keys, protecting against leak and modify attacks 
involving collusion with the storage server. 
* the storage server is trusted to prevent destruction 
of data. 


security primitives 

* owners handle authentication when distributing 
keys to encrypted directories and files. 

* authorization for read is done by passing keys to 
readers and writers. 

* the host file system verifies the authorization of 
writers to overwrite existing data, but the validity 
of these modifications is assured only by having the 
proper key. 

* writers encrypt data using a symmetric cipher 
before storing it on disk. 

* there is no provision to protect data while on the 
wire, as CFS is essentially a local system. 
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* since CFS is designed for the local file system, 
distribution of keys is done directly by the owners. 

* revocation requires immediate re-encryption of 
data, since a revoked user can collude with the 
storage server to attack the data. 


granularity 
* the local file system aggregates users into groups to 
authorize access, but there is no explicit decision on 
aggregating the keys used to encrypt data. 


* long-lived keys are used on a per-directory basis. 


CryptFS [Zadok98] extends CFS to be more efficient by 
building it as a stackable file system rather than a user 
level server. It attempts to make the system more resilient 
to attacks due to corruption of individual users by using 
session IDs and user IDs to index into the key table, 
rather than using only usernames. TCFS [Cattaneo97, 
Cattaneo01] uses a lockbox to store a single key (rather 
than per-directory keys), and encrypts only file data and 
file names; directory structures and other metadata are 
left un-encrypted. Beyond the implementation differ- 
ences and varying key granularity, CryptFS, TCFS, and 
CFS are identical with respect to our framework. All of 
these systems are described for use ona local file system. 
They could also be used as mounts over a remote file sys- 
tem, with protection of the communication to the remote 
server. We consider only the simple, local case here. 


message 
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A later generation CFS [Blaze94] includes a key escrow 
system. This is necessary to recover keys when they can- 
not be obtained from the owner, for instance, after an 
owner has left the organization. Truffles [Reiher93] uses 
an alternative method of handling this problem by split- 
ting keys such that any 7 members of a group can collude 
to regenerate the key of a missing owner. 

All of the above systems assume untrusted servers; keys 
are known only to the owners, readers and writers, and 
not trusted to the system itself. The key escrow system in 
CFS depends on trusting the key database, but not trust- 
ing the servers. Truffles distributes this trust so that a 
group of owners are trusted instead of a single database. 


There are several systems that encrypt data on entire 
devices and transparently decrypt the data when it is 
accessed. These include Secure Drive [Swank95], 
Secure FileSystem [Gutmann96] and PGPdisk [NA98]. 
These systems are similar to CFS except that they them- 
selves do not perform any authentication or authoriza- 
tion; they rely on the operating system for these 
primitives. 

3.2 SFS 

Most secure storage systems assume the servers to be 
part of the trusted infrastructure and concentrate on guar- 


anteeing that the users accessing the servers are properly 
authenticated. The Secure File System (SFS) 


[Mazieres99] addresses the problem of mutually authen- 
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Table 2. Summary of security guarantees provided by different systems. A “yes” means that the system prevents that particular attack; 
for instance, Cepheus prevents attacks that leak data by stealing the storage server because it encrypts on the media. A “no” means that 
the system fails to handle that particular attack. A dash means the attack is not applicable to that system. (1) Cepheus uses lazy 
revocation, which re-encrypts data only on the next update: this allows data to leak until is has been updated, making this a qualified 
“yes”. (2) Subverting the group server does not open any additional vulnerabilities that are not already present from the adversary acting 
alone. (3) Since only a single replica is used by each reader, a reader colluding with a single storage server could cause another reader 
to see invalid modifications. (4) Although a request to a busy replica could be re-directed to other replicas, a combined attack on all the 
replicas could still be mounted. 
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ticating the servers and users. Authentication of the 
server is necessary to prevent an adversary spoofing the 
server, for instance, when the servers are part of a public 
infrastructure. One important tenet of SFS is that it is 
independent of the key distribution and authentication 
mechanisms. The characteristics of SFS are: 


players 
* owners, readers and writers are differentiated. 


* the storage server also functions as the group server 
in authenticating users. 


trust assumptions 
* the storage server is trusted with the data and is 


vulnerable to leak or modify attacks by an 
adversary colluding with the server. 


security primitives 

* servers and users perform mutual authentication. 
Servers are authenticated using self-certifying 
pathnames to files. Self-certifying pathnames are 
similar to mount points in traditional NFS, except 
that they have the public key of the server 
embedded in them. 

* the group server uses NFS style user authorization. 

* a session key is used to protect all communication 
between the server and users. 

¢ a distributed mechanism is used to obtain server 
keys (through self-certifying pathnames). 

* revocation of servers requires readers to check a 
centralized revocation list of revoked servers. 


granularity 
* traditional UNIX style aggregation of users into 
groups helps simplify authorization. 
* uses a session key to protect all communication 


3.3 SFS-RO 

SFS was extended in SFS-RO [Fu00] to support storage 
and retrieval of encrypted read-only data. This provides 
a solution to securely distribute widely-accessed data 
(such as application binary kits) over the Internet using 
individually insecure mirrors as storage servers. SFS-RO 
has the following characteristics: 


players 
* same as SFS except that there are no writers — only 
owners can modify the data that they have created. 


trust assumptions 


+ the storage server is not trusted with the data and 
hence not vulnerable to leak or modify by the 
adversary in collusion with the server. 


security primitives 
* same as in SFS, except that data is stored encrypted 
on the disk. Data is signed and encrypted by the 
owners when it is stored. Readers can verify the 
integrity of data by verifying the signature. 


granularity 


* since the data is already encrypted on disk, there is 
no need to encrypt it again before transmission. 


3.4 Cepheus and SNAD 


The Cepheus system [Fu99] builds on SFS to develop a 
general purpose file system, while Secure Network- 
Attached Disks (SNAD) [Miller02] combines the func- 
tions of CFS and SFS. In particular, both systems keep 
files encrypted on disk, and include the ability to share 
and update the encrypted data. They differ only in a few 
areas, and have the following characteristics: 


players 
* owners, readers and writers are differentiated via 
specific authorization schemes for writes. 


+ Cepheus uses separate storage servers and a group 
server that distributes lockboxes. SNAD relies on 
public/private key pairs for groups and must use a 
group server to distribute these, but stores 
lockboxes directly on storage servers. 


trust assumptions 


+ the storage server is not trusted with the data and 
hence not vulnerable to leak or modify attacks by 
an adversary in collusion with the server. 


the storage server holds file encryption keys in 
lockboxes that are encrypted. In Cepheus, only 
readers and writers hold the keys to lockboxes, 
preventing attacks in collusion with the group 
server. In SNAD, separate key pairs are used for 
groups, so the group server for these is vulnerable. 


revoked users can continue to decrypt files until the 
files are updated, at which point they are encrypted 
with a new key (/azy revocation). Revoked users 
cannot update or destroy data. 


security primitives 

* servers check user authentication and authorization 

via the lockboxes. 

* both systems use keyed HMACs stored with the 
data to detect modify attacks. 
all data on the disk is encrypted by the users when 
it is written. Both systems use symmetric keys, 
making possible modify attacks where readers 
collude with storage servers to write data. 


a session key and checksums are used to protect all 
communication between the server and users. 
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* keys to lockboxes are distributed by the group 
servers, and individual user public and private keys 
are required via a public key infrastructure. 

¢ Cepheus implements lazy revocation, where files 
are re-encrypted only when they are next updated; 
SNAD suggests use of a similar scheme. 


optimizations 

* though different keys encrypt different files in the 
same group, they are kept in lockboxes locked with 
the same group key, so users need only one key per 
group. 

* long-term keys encrypt all files. 

* both systems use block-level encryption (8 KB 
blocks for Cepheus, 4KB for SNAD) to allow 
updates of the individual parts of larger files. 


A recent extension to Cepheus and SFS also assumes 
untrusted servers, and further seeks to detect attacks by 
the server on the integrity of stored data [Mazieres01]. 
For instance, one can detect when the server provides 
different versions of the same file to different users. 


3.5 NASD 


Network-Attached Secure Disks (NASD) [Gobioff99a] 
proposes a distributed network of intelligent disks with a 
shared group server (that also handles metadata for direc- 
tory traversals). Access for data objects on the disks is 
authorized by the group server who hands a capability to 
the user. The disk and group server share a key, and pre- 
sented with the appropriate capability, the disk services 
the request. Data is stored in the clear on the disks, but all 
communication is encrypted. NASD has the following 
characteristics: 


players 
* owners, readers, and writers are differentiated. 


* the group server and namespace server is integrated 
into a single metadata server (the file manager), 
which is clearly distinct from the storage servers. 


trust assumptions 


* all messages on the wire are encrypted. 

* since data is stored in the clear on the storage 
servers, NASD is vulnerable to attacks in collusion 
with the storage server. 

* since all authentication and authorization data is 
present in the metadata server, NASD is vulnerable 
to attacks in collusion with the metadata server. 


security primitives 


* the metadata server authenticates and authorizes 
clients by handing them capabilities, which are 
later verified by the storage server. 


¢ data is encrypted on the wire, and integrity is 
guaranteed using a MAC on checksums. 

* the centralized metadata server makes revocation 
fast. 


trust assumptions 
* owners delegate capability distribution to metadata 
servers. The storage and metadata server are 
assumed to be trusted; all data is stored in the clear. 


granularity 

* checksums and keyed MACs ensure the integrity of 
requests and data transfer between clients and 
servers. 

* introduces a scheme of pre-computed checksums 
for stored data to reduce the computation of 
generating checksums on each individual request. 

NASD for the first time suggests that individual disk 
drives directly participate in security protocols. This 
requires at a minimum strong checksums and keyed 
MACs for integrity, and optionally encryption and 
decryption for privacy. 


3.6 iSCSI 


iSCSI [Satran01] is a draft IETF standard to connect 
hosts to SCSI devices using TCP as the transport. Since 
devices may be used across the Internet, security is a 
major concern. There is a draft proposal [Klein00] to 
implement a security protocol within iSCSI to authenti- 
cate hosts and protect the integrity of commands on the 
wire. The main characteristics of this proposal are: 


players 

* there is no notion of individual users; readers, 
writers and owners are all the same as the host on 
which they operate. The protocol leaves the issue of 
authenticating and authorizing individual users to 
the host. 

* there is no group or namespace server, only a 
storage server. 


trust assumptions 


* although the storage servers and hosts are mutually 
authenticated, data is not protected from the server; 
making it vulnerable to attacks involving collusion 
with the server. 


security primitives 
* servers and hosts authenticate using a public and 
private key mechanism. 
* the server does not explicitly differentiate between 
reads and writes. 
* data and commands are encrypted while on the wire 
using IPsec [Kent98]. 
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* the key for authentication is distributed by an 
external mechanism. 

* revocation is achieved by changing the access 
control list. 


granularity 
* session keys are negotiated on a per-login basis. 


3.7 LUN security 


Disk arrays aggregate the individual disks in the array 
into logical units (LUNs), which are then accessed by 
host systems through a host bus adapter (HBA). LUN 
security proposes to control the access of particular 
LUNs from different HBAs. This is facilitated by unique 
IDs on the HBAs and world wide unique numbers which 
identify them. The host operating system and device 
driver are trusted not to forge or spoof IDs. 

LUN security can be implemented either at the host 
[HPOla], in the network switch [Brocade01], or at the 
storage controller [HP01]. The following is true in gen- 
eral of these solutions: 


players 
* there is no notion of individual users. One can 
designate read-only permission to some hosts. 
* there is no group or namespace server. 


trust assumptions 


* all players are trusted to identify themselves 
correctly. The network and servers are also trusted. 


security primitives 
* typically, players are identified by their world wide 
number, and this is used for authentication. 
* authorization can be performed by maintaining an 
access control list as follows: 
— at the hosts, by setting up the set of storage 
controllers that the host may contact; 
— onthe wire, by controlling the port mapping 
at the network switches 
— at the storage server, by setting up the list of 
HBAs allowed to access each LUN. 
* no encryption is performed on the wire or on disk. 


* revocation is achieved by changing the access 
control list. 


3.8 AFS 

AFS [Howard88] is one of the first distributed file sys- 
tems that specifically addressed security issues. AFS 
assumes untrusted users, and uses Kerberos to authenti- 
cate users to servers. At the beginning of a session, users 
obtain tokens from a Kerberos server, which authorizes 
them to access the storage servers. AFS servers verify the 
tokens and then do appropriate authorization based on 
group information maintained by a group server. A 


secure version of RPC is used to protect communication, 
though some questions have been raised regarding this 
[Gobioff99a]. The key characteristics of AFS are: 


players 
* AFS servers act both as storage servers and group 
servers; authentication is performed by a separate 
Kerberos server. 
* readers, writers, and owners are differentiated 
based on access control lists at the storage server. 


trust assumptions 


* apart from the users and the network, all other 
players are assumed to be trusted. AFS is 
vulnerable to leak, modify, and destroy attacks in 
collusion with any of the servers. 

*if a user’s group information is changed (or 
revoked) the user continues to have access to files 
in that group until the user’s token expires. 


security primitives 
* Kerberos authentication is used. 


* the servers maintain per-directory access control 
lists to authorize accesses. The underlying UNIX 
file permissions are also applied locally. 

* AFS does not encrypt on the disk, but RPC 
messages are secured. 

* revocation is done by either changing the access 
control list or making appropriate changes in the 
Kerberos server. 


security primitives 


* though the authentication is centralized, 
authorization is distributed to the storage servers. 


eas in UNIX, users groups are used to simplify 
authorization rules. 


convenience 
* single password login via Kerberos, tokens cached 
for 24 hours by default, often set shorter 
(e.g., | hour) for administrative accounts, or longer 
(e.g., 30 days) for long-running applications. 


3.9 NFS 


There have been a number of proposals to build a secure 
networked file system by providing a security layer on 
top of NFS. These include proposals to secure the RPC 
[Taylor86] and tunnelling NFS through SSH or SSL 
[Gerraty99] to protect data on the wire. The security 
assumptions and implications of these systems closely 
match those of AFS and NASD. 

The recent NFSv4 specification [Shepler00] explicitly 
addresses the problem of securing the RPC mechanism. 
Currently it proposes at least three security mechanisms: 
one using Kerberos and two using a public key infra- 
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structure. All these essentially set up a secure communi- 
cation channel and enable mutual authentication. 
Interestingly, one of these mechanisms, low infrastruc- 
ture public key mechanism - exploits the fact that the cli- 
ent authentication can proceed after establishing a secure 
channel, to reduce the PKI overhead. In this scheme only 
the server needs to have a public/private pair which 
authenticates the server and sets up a secure channel. 
NFSv4 also greatly expands the use of ACLs for access 
control, very similar to AFS ACLs. 


3.10 Windows EFS 

The Encrypting File System (EFS) for Windows is inte- 
grated into NTFS and supports securing data similar to 
CFS [Microsoft99]. To facilitate file sharing, EFS uses 
lockboxes to hold the key of the encrypted file. This 
lockbox contains the file encryption key protected by a 
public/private key. EFS supports key escrow by includ- 
ing a key recovery agent among the users allowed to 
access any file. EFS encrypts and decrypts data just prior 
to the disk, so some external network security solution is 
required to secure the data on the wire to a remote server. 
The characteristics of Windows EFS are as follows: 


players 

* owners, readers, and writers are differentiated. 

* the operating system functions as the group, 
storage, and namespace server. 

security primitives 

* Windows primitives are used for authenticating and 
authorizing writes. 

¢ data is stored encrypted on the disk. 

¢ data is sent in the clear on the wire. 

* auser’s private key is used to get the file encryption 
key. Some external mechanism must exist to 
distribute users’ public keys. 

* revocation requires re-encrypting files with a new 
encryption key and re-encrypting the lockbox. 

* revocation is achieved by changing the access 
control list 


trust assumptions 

* EFS is vulnerable to attacks on the wire if used 
without an external secure network solution. 

* EFS secures against leak and modify attacks 
mounted in collusion with the server. 

* if the private key of the key recovery agent is 
compromised, all files in the system are protected 
only by the server’s authentication and 
authorization primitives. 


optimizations 
* user groups are used by the native Windows file 
access control lists. 


* files are encrypted using a long-term key. 


3.11 Survivable storage 

Addressing destroy attacks in collusion with storage 
servers requires survivable storage, i.e., some mecha- 
nism to recover from the total loss of a storage server by 
keeping multiple copies of the data. Several projects cur- 
rently underway attempt to address security and long- 
term protection on a much wider scale (in space and in 
time) than any existing system. PASIS considers storage 
where data integrity is maintained in the face of the 
destruction or compromise of some number of replicas 
[Wylie00] and OceanStore considers a world-wide set of 
encrypted replicas [Kubiatowicz00]. Another mecha- 
nism for protecting data from unauthorized modifica- 
tions is to use versioning on the storage servers so that 
data can be reverted to a state before an intrusion, as pro- 
posed by S4 [Strunk00]. The most powerful system to 
protect against all types of destroy attacks might well use 
a combination of these two schemes, as Carnegie Mellon 
has proposed by using $4 as a file system on top of 
PASIS storage. 


4 Evaluation 


This section explores the costs of implementing the var- 
ious design choices discussed above, and the impact of 
these choices on security. The purpose of presenting this 
data is to compare the relative costs of the systems dis- 
cussed in Section 3 using a trace from a real system. This 
allows us to evaluate expensive operations such as full- 
bandwidth encryption, key distribution, and key genera- 
tion in practice. 

The basis for our evaluation is a 10-day trace of all file 
system accesses done by a medium-sized workgroup 
using a 4-way HP-UX time-sharing server attached to 
several disk arrays and a total of 500 GB of storage 


12-hour 
ours 12 


requests 
dalamoved [23GB |__1296B 
ace users 
ace les 
total files | 4.0 million | 
le systems 24 


Table 3. Overview of file system trace used for evaluation. 
The 10-day trace covers a period in late 2000 from a 
Thursday to the following Saturday. The 12-hour subset 
covers 8am to 8pm on the first trace day. 
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space. The trace was collected by instrumenting the ker- 
nel to log all file system calls at the syscall interface. 
Since this is above the file buffer cache, the numbers 
shown will be pessimistic to any system that attempts to 
optimize server messages or key usage based on repeated 
access. Table 3 provides an overview of the trace. 


Implementing each of these systems in the same environ- 
ment, with the same users, in order to perform a con- 
trolled experiment would be prohibitively expensive. We 
use an analysis of the trace to estimate how the system 
would behave and compare the relative operation costs. 
This requires us to make some inferences about the 
design of the various systems that are not always speci- 
fied — we highlight these assumptions when they might 
affect the comparison. 


4.1 Security primitives 

Table 4 shows the total number of cryptographic opera- 
tions required for particular security primitives, depend- 
ing on the granularity at which they are implemented. 
This clearly illustrates the difference between the on-the- 
wire and on-the-disk encryption systems. In NASD, the 
server bears the cost of both the checksums and the 
encryption (assuming the privacy security level). This 
cost is reduced somewhat by the pre-computed check- 
sums, but the encryption cost remains high. Since a ses- 
sion key is computed for each client/server interaction, 
the same file sent to multiple clients must be encrypted 
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each time. In CFS, on the other hand, data is encrypted 
by the clients before ever being sent to the server. This 
provides the same level of privacy when data is on the 
wire, but requires only checksums and signatures at the 
server, as shown for Cepheus. 


4.2 Granularity of protection 

The primary comparison among the encrypt-on-disk sys- 
tems is the level of protection and complexity of key 
management, and how keys are aggregated to objects. 


Table 5 gives counts for the total number of keys used in 
each of the three high-level classes of designs — using 
per-session keys, per-file keys,or per-group keys. The 
table shows the number of keys on a per-user basis for 
several representative users and system userids during 
the 12-hour trace period. The representative usernames 
listed include the busiest users in terms of key use and 
key distribution, as well as several system userids that 
own substantial numbers of files. The first three columns 
consider per-session keys as used in the encrypt-on-wire 
systems. The middle four columns consider per-file keys 
as a logical extreme. The last four columns consider a 
per-group key scheme such as that used in Cepheus. The 
table shows the number of keys each user would need to 
obtain during the trace period if keys were created only 
for each permission group of files (i.e., where all files 
that have the same owner, group, and UNIX permissions 
bits share a single key). We see that the number of keys 
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Table 4. Number of cryptographic operations at the server for each design. The total number of cryptographic operations performed 
by the server over the course of the 10-day trace, and during the busiest | minute interval in the trace. Message signatures are calculated 
for every request, checksums only for READ and WRITE requests. Checksums and encryptions/decryptions have a per-byte cost, 
whereas key exchanges and distributions do not. When using pre-computed checksums, only WRITE operations incur server 
checksumming. The peak load in terms of messages is an interval filled almost entirely with STAT requests; the peak load in terms of 
bytes has a much smaller number of READ/WRITE requests. The main cost difference can be seen in the privacy rows. In the encrypt- 
on-wire systems, both server and client work is required, whereas the encrypt-on-disk systems do not require the server work. The 
granularity chosen for keys has a large effect on the number of messages required for key setup and for key distribution by the group 
server, as shown in the last six rows. The values in the peak load column give the total streaming and per-message performance required 
from the server and client processors, or by any hardware engine that might offload the cryptography. The final four columns specify 
which systems bear which costs; an “X” means that the system uses the indicated cryptographic operation. 
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Table 5. Key use by readers and writers. The number of keys needed if encryption is done on a per-session basis using three different 
definitions for session: a session per request, a session per open/close pair, and a single session per file system or logical volume (as in 
NASD, SFS, and iSCSI); on a per-file basis (as in CFS); and on a per-group basis (as in Cepheus). The total number of per-file or per- 
group keys by username is separated into the total keys used, the number of those keys owned by the user, the number that would have 
to be obtained from another owner, and the number of new keys created. The row for “others” contains the totals for the thirteen 
additional usernames active during the 12-hour trace. The rows for usernames “‘wilkes”, “frank” and “bin” that appear in the following 
table are ommitted here since those users were not active during the 12-hour trace and the columns read 0 across the entire row. 
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Table 6. Key distribution by owners. Assuming a system that 
uses per-file keys, how many keys must a particular owner 
send to other users. The “owned” columns show the totals for 
all the files or groups that exist in the file system, and the 
“distributed” columns show the number of keys sent out during 
the 12-hour trace. The row for “others” contains the totals for 
the approximately 200 additional usernames on the system. 





required for the per-group scheme is orders of magnitude 
lower than for the per-file scheme and several orders of 
magnitude less than most of the per-session schemes. 

Considering the complexity for owners, as opposed to 
readers and writers, Table 6 looks at the number of keys 
that would have to be managed by data owners using per- 
file or per-group keys. The table shows the total number 
of keys needed by each owner. The “owned” column 
gives a count of all the files in the entire file system 
owned by the given user. The “distributed” numbers 
show the number of keys a given owner would have had 
to distribute during the time of the trace to readers and 








Figure 1. Per-file vs. per-group keys. The data of Table 5 and 
Table 6 presented graphically for several users. Using per- 
group keys dramatically reduces both the number of keys used 
by readers and writers and the number of keys that must be 
distributed by owners. Here “average” is the per-user mean of 
the “others” rows from the tables. 


writers of the files for which they are responsible. We can 
see from these numbers that a system requiring direct 
user involvement for key distribution would be prohibi- 
tively cumbersome (imagine writing 7,500 keys from a 
possible list of 50,000 on scraps of paper in the course of 
several hours at your desk). 

The two columns on the right are much more promising. 
They show the number of keys required if we move to a 
key-per-permission-group scheme. In this case, there is 
not a separate key for each file, but a key for each class 
of files, as described above. This produces a much more 
manageable list with roughly 30 keys per owner, with 10 
or 15 of them distributed during a 12 hour period, some- 
thing that could even be done manually (using scraps of 
paper) for maximum security. A graphical representation 
of the difference is shown in Figure 1 where the potential 
benefit of group keys is clear. An order of magnitude less 
keys are required for the per-group scheme. 
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Table 7. The cost of revocation for each design. Note the explosion in the number of files that must be revoked when 
a per-group system is used. Aggressive revocation assumes that all affected files are re-encrypted immediately. Lazy 
revocation assumes that files are re-encrypted only the next time they are read or written, so the values show how 
much of the data had been re-encrypted after 10 days. This number would increase over time, eventually closing the 
window of vulnerable data and reaching the aggressive values. Note that even the aggressive, per-group scheme still 
performs less total encryption work than the encrypt-on-wire scheme which is constantly changing the keys. The final 
four columns specify which systems bear which costs, an “X” means that the system uses the indicated mechanism. 


Note that the numbers in the table are skewed high since 
our analysis assumes users do not already have any keys 
cached when the trace starts. In practice, or in a longer 
trace, the number of keys to be distributed each day 
would be even lower (e.g., when we consider the entire 
10-day trace, the total number of per-group keys distrib- 
uted is, on average, roughly double the numbers shown 
for 12 hours). Another option would be per-directory 
keys as used in CFS. These numbers are not shown, but 
fall roughly between per-file and per-group keys. 


4.3 Cost of revocation 


The downside of using long-term keys for encryption is 
the additional cost on revocation. When a user leaves a 
group or organization and their access is to be removed, 
the stored data that is encrypted with any keys that the 
revoked user had access to must be re-encrypted to pre- 
vent future unauthorized access. Table 7 gives details on 
the cost of revocation when a user leaves a group. Ina 
system that uses the same key for a group of files based 
on ownership or permissions, there is an additional revo- 
cation that results when a user changes permissions on a 
file (e.g., using chmod in UNIX), revocation for this rea- 
son is rare in our trace and not covered in the table. 


We simulate revocation in our 10-day trace as follows. 
We choose a single user that will be revoked during this 
period! and track all the keys obtained by this user over 
the 10-day trace. For aggressive, per-file re-encryption, 
the number of files re-encrypted is simply all the files the 
revoked user accessed in the past 10 days. In a system 
with per-file keys, this is the total amount of data that 
must be re-encrypted. For a system with per-group keys, 
the cost includes the re-encryption of all the files in all 
the file groups to which the user had access. For lazy 
revocation systems, we assume that file data is re- 
!. We believe that a frequency of one revocation in 10 days 
is reasonable. The turnover rate at Silicon Valley 
companies in the late 1990s averaged around 18% per 
year, which means that in a group of 200 people, a person 
would leave about every 10 days. 
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encrypted as it is read from or written to the system. Data 
is re-encrypted and re-written whenever the file is 
accessed for read or write. These values are shown in the 
lazy revocation portion of the table. 

For the lazy revocation scenario in Table 7, the volume 
of data to be re-encrypted is nearly the same as the work 
done by an encrypt-on-wire scheme (the server 
encrypt/decrypt lines from Table 4). This gives further 
evidence for the duality between encrypt-on-the-wire 
and encrypt-on-disk schemes. In the encrypt-on-the-wire 
systems, data is encrypted and decrypted each time it 
crosses the network. In the encrypt-on-disk systems, data 
is already encrypted and requires no further work by the 
server. However, on revocation, the encrypt-on-disk sys- 
tem requires extensive re-encryption. With lazy revoca- 
tion, this re-encryption occurs whenever the file is read 
or written, which makes the work done almost compara- 
ble to the encrypt-on-the-wire system. The only remain- 
ing difference is because encrypt-on-disk needs to 
perform the encryption only once (until the next revoca- 
tion), whereas encrypt-on-wire repeats the encryption 
and decryption each time a file is transferred. The cost 
differential between the two systems will come down to 
the relative frequency of revocations, and the total 
amount of data a particular revocation affects. 


5 Conclusions 


This paper has developed a common framework of the 
core functions required for any secure storage system. 
We have reviewed all the previously proposed systems 
for storage security, and mapped them into this set of 
components and design choices. For integrity of network 
communication, any secure storage system must provide 
some variant of signed message checksums that strongly 
tie particular data to particular players. For privacy and 
confidentiality, we have shown that the two main classes 
of systems previously described are actually very simi- 
lar: encrypt-on-wire (which solely protects the commu- 
nication between servers and users) and encrypt-on-disk 
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(which perform encryption and decryption only at user 
endpoints, with untrusted servers in between). The latter 
systems provide a form of pre-computed encryption for 
optimizing the encryption work done by the former sys- 
tems. We have also shown that encrypt-on-disk systems 
with lazy re-encryption begin to have comparable 
encryption and decryption costs to encrypt-on-the-wire 
systems, even though these would seem to be completely 
different approaches at first glance. 


We have quantified the costs of the various systems using 
a trace from a UNIX timesharing server and shown that 
the choice made about granularity of keys greatly affects 
both the complexity and encryption load — sometimes by 
orders of magnitude. We have quantified a number of 
design choices that affect security and performance: 
owner-based key distribution, precomputed encryption, 
the use of file groups, and lazy re-encryption. We have 
briefly mentioned survivable storage systems, but not 
analyzed their performance. 


Our experience describing this framework has helped us 
focus our thinking on to how to build a comprehensive 
secure storage system that allows users to trade off their 
level of security and system performance in a concrete, 
sensible way. Our future work will follow these design 
choices and a sequel to this paper will report on a system 
that we are currently developing. 
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Abstract 


Documents in digital formats are increasingly be- 
coming a common form of expression for anything 
from rants and opinions to transaction records and 
contracts. Archiving such documents for the long 
term, particularly when their only form is digital, 
can be very important. Sadly, the principal digital 
expression of an author’s intent, the digital signa- 
ture, is not fit for long-term archives of documents; 
signing keys can expire or become compromised, 
rendering the documents they signed indistinguish- 
able from illicit forgeries. We propose KASTS, 
an extension of traditional archival storage systems 
that enables the long-term storage of signed docu- 
ments. KASTS combines time stamping of signed 
documents with storage of past signature verifica- 
tion keys. We argue that such an extended archival 
storage system is feasible and describe one possible 
design for it. 


1 Introduction 


Documents appear in digital form with growing fre- 
quency, and some important documents now appear 
only in digital form. When their intended use is 
mainly online, as might be the case for a signed 
public statement, such documents are increasingly 
stored in online archival repositories, most notably 
the Web, or in survivable storage systems like 
Free Haven [10], Freenet [6], Intermemory [13] or 
OceanStore [18]. 

To endorse a digital document, that is, to estab- 
lish the fact that a person believes or promotes the 
contents of the document, we use digital signatures. 
As with physical paper-and-pen signatures, digital 
signatures are required to show the intent of the 
signer at the time of signing [1]. 

However, there is a gap between the potential 
longevity of digital documents and the longevity of 


the signatures used to endorse them. Many docu- 
ments, such as service contracts or ownership trans- 
fer records, remain valid and useful for a long pe- 
riod of time. Yet the signatures used to endorse 
them must have a short lifespan for at least two 
reasons. First, secret signing keys can be stolen. 
Second, older secret signing keys can be recovered 
computationally by attackers with increasing ease as 
computers become faster and cryptanalytic methods 
become more sophisticated. 

For both reasons, it is wise to start regarding sig- 
natures produced with a given signing key as sus- 
pect some time after that signing key was created, 
depending on the intended use. Therefore, without 
further support, digital signatures are inappropriate 
for long-term archives of signed documents; how do 
we know if the key used to sign a document was ac- 
tually valid—i.e., still secret and used exclusively by 
its claimed owner—when the document was signed? 

To address this problem, we propose KASTS, an 
extension of traditional archival systems to accom- 
modate signed documents. The system builds on an 
idea by Haber et al. [15], by applying the paradigm 
of notarization to signed digital documents online. 
KASTS has two components. First, a Time Stamp- 
ing Service establishes the real time when a digital 
document is signed. Second, a Key Archival Service 
allows anyone to request and receive an authorita- 
tive record of the appropriate public signature ver- 
ification key for a signer at any time in the past. 

While the fundamental insight of using notariza- 
tion to preserve signatures is not new, we believe 
that the contributions of this work—the design of 
a Key Archival Service and its combination with 
document time stamping—are novel and help solve 
one of the most important, still unsolved problems 
facing long-term archives of signed documents. 

In this paper we describe the architecture of 
KASTS and the functional specification of its com- 
ponents. For clarity, we describe the system in a 
simplified setting where there is a single, survivable 
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and globally trusted service of each kind: one Certi- 
fication Authority, one Time Stamping Service and 
one Key Archival Service. However, we also describe 
design decisions, issues and future work seeking to 
lift the assumptions of uniqueness, immortality and 
global trust of those services. 

Section 2 describes how digital signatures work in 
the common case and why they are unfit for long- 
term archives. Section 3 proposes KASTS, a so- 
lution to the problem. Sections 4 and 5 give an 
overview of KASTS from the architectural and func- 
tional standpoints, respectively. In Section 6 we de- 
tail design considerations for parts of the system we 
do not build anew, and for the Key Archival Service, 
which we do design from scratch. Section 7 discusses 
three thorny deployment issues with KASTS: the 
meaning of digital signatures, the effects of certifi- 
cate revocation, and the long-term security of cryp- 
tographic constructs. Finally, we present related 
and future work. 


2 The Life Cycle of a Signed 
Document 


In this section we present the overall context into 
which our system fits. We describe at a high level 
the steps one must currently take to sign and pub- 
lish a document, to set and reset signing and sig- 
nature verification keys, and to verify the signature 
on a signed document. We use a specific example to 
clarify the steps and explain why these steps are in- 
sufficient for long-term storage of signed documents. 
The essential problem is that there is currently no 
way to determine whether a document was signed 
while the signing key was still valid, or after that 
key became invalid. 

In our example, Jane Grammatical has written 
a manifesto on “The Societal Perils of Split Infini- 
tives.” Jane feels strongly about the subject matter, 
so she wishes to publish this manifesto online for the 
benefit of future generations, making sure that the 
authorship and integrity of the document are never 
doubted. 

Asa first step, Jane needs a digital signing facility 
to sign her manifesto. In public-key cryptography, 
on which most commercial digital signature schemes 
rely, signatures are generated and verified with a 
signing key pair. This key pair consists of a secret 
signing key, used to generate digital signatures, and 
a public signature verification key, used to verify 
signatures produced by the corresponding signing 
key. To be able to sign digital documents, Jane must 
first generate such a signing key pair, and then she 
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Name: Jane Grammatical 











Verification Key: AB25 E9OF ... 


Issued On: 04:54 GMT, July 9, 2001 





Valid For: 





1 Year 





Figure 1: The identity certificate that Jane has been 
issued by the Certification Authority (CA). It certifies 
the association of the given verification key with Jane. 
The key is valid from 7/9/2001 for a year. The icon 
at the lower right represents the CA’s signature on the 
certificate. 


must publish the signature verification key from her 
key pair, so that anyone can verify her signatures. 

Signature verification keys are published encap- 
sulated within identity certificates. An identity cer- 
tificate is issued by a Certification Authority (CA), 
such as Verisign, Thawte or Entrust, and certifies 
the association between an identity name (i.e., an 
identifier for a signer) and the signature verification 
key that should be used to verify signatures by that 
identity. Identity certificates also contain the time 
at which they are issued and the maximum duration 
of their validity period. Figure 1 shows a simplified 
identity certificate for Jane. It indicates that "AB25 
E9OF ..." is Jane’s signature verification key for 
at most a year starting July 9th of 2001. Jane ac- 
quires this certificate by contacting the CA securely 
and sending it her signature verification key. Jane 
does not, of course, send her secret signing key to 
the CA or to anyone else; she keeps it hidden and 
well protected. 

To indicate the official character of the certificate, 
and to protect its integrity, the CA signs every iden- 
tity certificate it issues using its own signing key 
pair, also called the master signing key pair. Since 
the CA lies at the top of the certification totem pole 
and there is no one to certify the validity of its sig- 
nature verification keys, identity certificates for the 
CA are different from those issued to Jane: they 
are signed by the CA itself. CA certificates boot- 
strap the certification process, which is why they 
are sometimes referred to as bootstrapping, or root 
CA certificates. Because a CA client cannot verify 
the validity of a bootstrapping certificate since it 
is self-signed, the CA publishes its certificates via 
secure channels, for example by postal mail or bun- 
dled within store-purchased software, such as web 
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This is a quest to mightily smite the destroyers of our 
language. My vision is pure and righteous... 





Figure 2: Jane’s signed document. The icon on the 
lower right of the manifesto indicates that the document 
is signed with Jane’s signing key. The signature has 
been produced by applying the sign operation of Jane’s 
favorite digital signing facility with her signing key to 
the text of the manifesto. 


browsers and email clients. 

Once Jane has finished proofreading her mani- 
festo, she uses her secret signing key to sign it, pro- 
ducing the signed manifesto of Figure 2. Anyone 
in possession of the signed manifesto can use the 
verify operation of the digital signing facility and 
Jane’s verification key to check that the document 
was in fact signed by Jane’s signing key. 

Jane can now publish her signed manifesto on- 
line. As long as her identity certificate is available 
to readers of the manifesto and there are no security 
breaches, her authorship of the document is indis- 
putable. 

The validity of Jane’s signature on the document 
relies on a “validation chain” consisting of two links. 
The first link is between Jane and her signing key 
pair. Unless a verifier knows for a fact that "AB25 
E9OF ..." is Jane’s signature verification key, he 
has no reason to believe that the signature on the 
manifesto identifies Jane as the signer, even if it is a 
mathematically correct signature. The second link 
is between the CA and its master signing key pair. 
Again, unless a verifier knows for a fact the master 
verification key, he has no reason to believe that a 
correct signature on Jane’s identity certificate comes 
from the CA. 

Unfortunately, the validation chain can break in 
two ways (refer to Figure 3 for the relevant time- 
line). First, any one of the links may become com- 
promised; in this scenario, a burglar enters the head- 
quarters of the CA, stealing backup tapes that con- 
tain the master signing key, on November 28th, 
2001. The break-in is discovered on the following 
day, so the CA promptly publicizes the event on 
November 29th. On the same day, a new master 
signing key pair is generated, and published widely. 
This burglary breaks the validation chain on Jane’s 


CA creates Jane Jane's 
master key publishes her signing key 
pair manifesto expires 













11/29/2001 
7/9/2002 


7/9/2001 8/8/2002 


7/12/2001 











1/1/2000 






CA issues CA replaces SII breaks 
Jane a new master key Jane's old 
certificate pair key 


Figure 3: The timeline of the scenario in Section 2. 


document since, once the CA’s key pair is compro- 
mised, it is not clear to a verifier of Jane’s signatures 
whether her certificate was signed by the CA’s mas- 
ter signing key before or after November 28th. The 
burglar could have easily issued new certificates on 
November 28th, claiming an earlier issuance date; 
there is nothing anyone can do to distinguish such 
illicit certificates from legitimate ones. 

A second way the validation chain for Jane’s man- 
ifesto can break is when any one of the links expires; 
in our scenario, Jane’s key expires on July 9th, 2002 
and the CA’s original key would have expired, if it 
had not been compromised, at the end of its two- 
year validity period, on January Ist, 2002. One of 
the reasons that expiration dates are set on iden- 
tity certificates is to limit the possible amount of 
damage (i.e., illegitimate signatures produced) that 
a compromised key can cause, especially if the com- 
promise goes unnoticed. Certificate lifetimes can 
be set according to the importance of the enclosed 
key (a master CA key versus the key of a relatively 
unimportant individual), expected key usage (more 
signatures mean more fodder for cryptanalysis), and 
other factors [19]. 

Sadly, key expiration only compounds the prob- 
lem for Jane’s documents. Once a key expires, all 
verifiers are expected to assume the key is com- 
promised or “compromisable,” and should no longer 
trust it. In this scenario, Split Infinitives Inc. (SII), 
a powerful organization favoring the avid use of 
split infinitives, has devoted large computational re- 
sources to discovering Jane’s signing key. Since Jane 
was careful when requesting her certificate, her key 
expires before SII can possibly recover it. Yet even if 
SII recovers Jane’s signing key after July 9th, 2002, 
they can still write a contradictory manifesto, sign it 
with the expired recovered signing key and publish 
it. After Jane’s key expires, it is not easy to deter- 
mine whether the new, illicit manifesto was signed 
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before Jane’s key expired or after. Therefore a ver- 
ifier has no reason to believe as authentic any doc- 
ument signed by that key, whether Jane’s original 
manifesto, or the counterfeit one. 

This makes it hard for Jane to publish her mani- 
festo for posterity. Unless Jane is available and will- 
ing to keep resigning and republishing her manifesto 
every time its validation chain is broken through 
compromise or expiration, there is nothing she can 
do to have her document archived meaningfully for 
long periods of time. 


3 Time Stamping Digital 
Signatures 


In this section we explain how combining time 
stamping and the storage of old signature verifica- 
tion keys helps solve the problem described above. 

Time stamping allows a signer to create a proof 
of when he signed a particular item. In general, 
the purpose of time stamping is to build a time- 
line of documents. This is done by a Time Stamp- 
ing Service (TSS), a trusted but accountable third 
party whose function is to maintain and be able to 
prove temporal ordering relationships among sub- 
mitted documents. A time stamp for a document 
contains the time when the document was stamped 
and a proof that the document was in fact stamped 
then. A verifier can check the veracity of a time 
stamp on a document with the help of the TSS, 
by checking that the included proof matches the 
claimed time. Accountability means that, although 
the service is generally trusted, it can be caught if 
it “cheats.” Cheating in the case of a time stamp- 
ing service amounts to post-dating, pre-dating, or 
forgetting about a document. We present how time 
stamping services are designed in more detail in Sec- 
tion 6.1. 

The main idea that helps us solve the problem 
described in the previous section is to time stamp 
a signature at the time it is produced [15]. Now a 
verifier can know whether a signature was generated 
before or after the event that breaks the validation 
chain of that signature, such as a discovered com- 
promise or a certificate expiration. 

However, time stamping by itself is not sufficient. 
A verifier who seeks to check the authorship of 
Jane’s manifesto, long after the signing key pair she 
used has changed, needs to find the appropriate sig- 
nature verification key. Consequently, we also need 
some method to archive and retrieve old signature 
verification keys to enable the long-term archival 
storage of signed documents. 


Two types of keys must be archived. The 
first type consists of CA-certified keys, that is, 
keys whose association with a particular identity is 
vouched for by the signature of the CA on an iden- 
tity certificate. This is the case with Jane’s identity 
certificate: In July 2001, the CA vouched with its 
signature that the signature verification key "AB25 
E90F ..." belongs to Jane. In this respect, Jane’s 
certificate is just a special case of a signed docu- 
ment, and as such, it can be archived in a manner 
similar to how Jane’s manifesto is archived (except 
for the complications described in Section 7.2). 

The second type of key consists of bootstrapping 
keys, which are traditionally self-certified by the 
very entity to which they are issued. The master 
verification key of the CA belongs to this type. A 
verifier must acquire this key through a secure dis- 
tribution channel, perhaps by picking it up in person 
or by receiving it as part of a software distribution. 
Though this kind of procedure might be practical 
for obtaining the current master verification key of a 
unique CA, it can be impractical and unscalable for 
archived old master keys of perhaps multiple CAs. 

For this reason, the need for a Key Archival 
Service (KAS) becomes clear. This is a trusted, 
accountable service intended for archiving specifi- 
cally bootstrapping keys. Nothing precludes con- 
ventional, CA-certified keys from being archived at 
the KAS, but this is not necessary, since conven- 
tional keys, encapsulated in identity certificates, can 
be archived as regular documents. 

The system presented in this work, KASTS, ex- 
tends traditional archival storage systems to accom- 
modate signed documents, using accountable key 
archival storage and time stamping services. 


4 Architectural Overview 


Here we present a high-level view of KASTS. Besides 
the conventional archival storage service it extends, 
KASTS consists of a TSS, a KAS, and a small client- 
side library. All certificates are issued by a CA. 

The storage service is untrusted, and maintains 
arbitrary documents submitted to it. KASTS sub- 
mits signed, time stamped documents, including 
certificates issued by the CA, to the storage service 
for long-term storage. 

The TSS maintains a timeline of all the docu- 
ments that it time stamps. It is trusted by everyone 
within its scope to maintain a unique, tamper-proof 
timeline, although it remains accountable (see Sec- 
tion 6.1). Anyone who verifies the validity of a time 
stamp on a document can be convinced that the doc- 
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ument was signed no later than the time indicated 
in the time stamp. 

The KAS maintains an archive primarily of CA 
master certificates, but also of any other identity 
certificates submitted to it. Furthermore, it main- 
tains time stamped snapshots of its archive, with 
the help of the TSS; in that respect, it is a client of 
the TSS. It is trusted to maintain a unique, tamper- 
proof archive, although it remains as accountable as 
the TSS (see Section 6.2). Anyone who verifies the 
existence of a certificate in a particular timed snap- 
shot of the KAS can be convinced that the certifi- 
cate was current and not revoked at the time indi- 
cated in the archive snapshot. 

Although not a part of KASTS, the CA is an im- 
portant entity for the system, since it is the issuer 
of all certificates. It is trusted to maintain a unique, 
tamper-proof name space at any one time, mapping 
names to identity certificates. 

Clients make use of KASTS via a small client- 
side library. The interface presented by the library 
includes the following operations: 


1. publish(identity, document, signature). The 
signed document is time stamped and archived. 
If no associated archived identity certificate for 
the given identity exists, one is requested. 


2. rekey(identity, new certificate). The current 
identity certificate for the given identity, if one 
exists in the system, is marked as revoked. The 
new certificate is time stamped and archived. 


3. lookup(identity, time). The identity certificate 
associated with the given identity at the given 
time, if one exists, is returned. 


All interactions of the library with the TSS, KAS 
and CA take place over authenticated and reliable, 
though not always encrypted channels. As done for 
CAs, the public keys of the TSS and the KAS are 
distributed either bundled in purchased software or 
via other secure media. Interactions of the library 
or the services with the storage substrate follow the 
conventions of that substrate; they need not be se- 
cured beyond what the substrate itself mandates, 
since data stored there are self-securing. 

In the interest of clarity, we assume the existence 
of a single TSS, KAS and CA in the remainder of 
this paper. However, in parallel ongoing work [20], 
we explore how this design can be ported to a more 
complex setting where multiple competing TSSes, 
KASes and CAs coexist. Some of our design de- 
cisions are biased by our experiences in that more 
realistic setting. 


5 KASTS in Action 


In this section we demonstrate how to use this sys- 
tem, both for publication of signed documents and 
for later verification of those documents. We explain 
each of the following steps: 


e Following the timeline from Figure 3, on 
1/1/2000 the CA publishes a new master veri- 
fication key, using the process we describe in 
Section 5.1. This same process is used on 
11/29/2001 when a compromise of the master 
signing key is discovered. 


On 7/9/2001, Jane creates a new signing key 
pair and, with the help of the CA, a new iden- 
tity certificate. She then archives the certificate 
using the process we describe in Section 5.2. 
She repeats this process on 7/9/2002, when her 
previous key pair expires. 


On 7/12/2001, Jane signs and publishes “The 
Societal Perils of Split Infinitives,” using the 
process we describe in Section 5.3. 


On 9/1/2002, a reader wishes to verify the au- 
thorship of Jane’s manifesto. By that time, 
both the key pair with which Jane signed the 
manifesto and the master key pair with which 
Jane’s identity certificate was signed have been 
replaced. The reader uses the process we de- 
scribe in Sections 5.4 and 5.5 to retrieve the 
appropriate old master verification key and 
then Jane’s old identity certificate, respectively, 
which were current at the time indicated in the 
manifesto time stamp. With this information, 
and with the help of the TSS, the reader can 
now verify the validity of Jane’s signature on 
the manifesto. 


5.1 Master Key Storage 


The primary objective of this task is to allow the 
storage of the different master signature verification 
keys used to verify the CA’s signature on individual 
identity certificates. Every time the CA changes 
master keys, it updates the key archive, as shown in 
Figure 4. 

First the CA generates a new master signing key 
pair for itself. It keeps the secret master signing 
key away from prying eyes, but publishes widely the 
master verification key (Vc, in the figure). 

The CA also submits Vga, along with its maxi- 
mum validity period to the KAS for storage (step 
1). Once the storage of the key at the KAS has been 
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Figure 4: The CA master key storage process, described 


in Section 5.1. 
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Figure 5: The identity certificate publication process, 
described in Section 5.2. 


completed, the CA may request an optional proof of 
storage from it. The proof consists of a time stamp 
of the entire KAS archive after the insertion, and 
a proof of inclusion of the new key in the archive 
(step 2). This only serves as an enforcement of the 
accountability of the KAS. We explain the details 
of such proofs and the reasoning behind them in 
Section 6.2. 


5.2 Certificate Publication 


Jane goes through this process to create and archive 
her signature verification key. The process is illus- 
trated in Figure 5. 

First, Jane generates a new signing key pair. She 
keeps the secret signing key Sy safe, but submits the 
public verification key, Vy (or "AB25 E9OF ...") to 
the CA for registration (step 1). The CA returns a 
new signed identity certificate (marked J : Vy in 
the figure) to Jane (step 2). This is the certificate 
shown in Figure 1. 
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Figure 6: The document publication process, described 
in Section 5.3. 


Jane then submits the CA’s signature on her 
newly acquired certificate to the TSS for time 
stamping (step 3). The TSS responds with a time 
stamp on the CA’s signature (step 4). 

Finally, Jane bundles together her certificate 
along with the time stamp and publishes them both 
in the archival storage system (step 5). 

It is worth pointing out that, although Jane time 
stamped the signature of her certificate instead of 
the entire signed certificate, the result is the same. 
This is because signatures are cryptographically de- 
pendent on the documents for which they are gener- 
ated, by means of a one-way hash function. There- 
fore, by time stamping the signature, the TSS effec- 
tively also time stamps the entire signed certificate 
as well. 


5.3. Document Publication 


Now Jane follows a publication process to place her 
manifesto in the extended archival storage system. 
See Figure 6 for an illustration. 

First, Jane signs the manifesto (shown as M in 
the figure) with her secret signing key S; (steps 1 
and 2). She submits the resulting signature to the 
TSS for time stamping (step 3). Once she receives 
the time stamp back from the TSS (step 4), Jane 
submits the bundle consisting of her manifesto, her 
signature on it, and the time stamp on her signa- 
ture to the archival storage system (step 5). Again, 
time stamping the signature is equivalent to time 
stamping the signed document. 


5.4 Master Key Retrieval 


To verify the authenticity and authorship of the 
manifesto, a reader first needs to find the applicable 
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Figure 7: The master verification key retrieval process, 
described in Section 5.4. 
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Figure 8: The certificate retrieval process, described in 
Section 5.5. The inequality t' < t < t” holds for the 
times of the time stamps shown. 


master verification key, i.e., the CA signature verifi- 
cation key that was current at the time at which the 
manifesto claims to have been signed. See Figure 7 
for an illustration. 

Given the time indicated in the time stamp of 
the manifesto (step 1), the reader requests a CA 
verification key from the KAS (step 2). 

The KAS returns the applicable master verifica- 
tion key if one is found, along with a proof of its 
(non)existence there (step 3). 


5.5 Certificate Retrieval 


Finally, the reader must retrieve the appropriate 
identity certificate for Jane, given the time at which 
the manifesto was time stamped, as shown in Fig- 
ure 8. 

The reader searches the archival storage system 
for identity certificates for Jane around the time at 
which the manifesto was stamped (step 1). The cer- 
tificates whose time stamps come immediately be- 
fore and after the point in time shown in the mani- 
festo time stamp are sought (step 2). 

The earlier certificate (J : Vz) is the one whose 
key is applicable to the signature on the manifesto, 
and its validity extends until the date of issuance of 


the later certificate (J : V}) (step 3). If no certificate 
is returned that was time stamped after the mani- 
festo, then the verifier presumes that the maximum 
duration of the earlier certificate has been used up in 
full, ie., he presumes that the key in the certificate 
was not compromised before the expiration time of 
that certificate. Section 7.2 discusses some potential 
complications with this approach and ways to avoid 
them. 


6 Design Issues 


In this section we explore the design of the two 
KASTS components in more detail and we evalu- 
ate their viability. 


6.1 Time Stamping Service 


Centralized TSSes have existed and operated for 
many years [3, 16, 27]. Their basic functionality 
allows clients to submit document digests for time 
stamping at a preset granularity called a round 
(typically one second long) and to submit a time 
stamped document for subsequent verification. In 
this section we describe how a TSS works. We use 
this information to describe how we extend the time 
stamping model to build a timed archive of keys, in 
Section 6.2. 

The prevalent design for TSSes is based on 
collision-resistant hash functions [9]. A linking data 
structure is used to aggregate all document digests 
submitted for time stamping during the same round. 
The data structure traditionally used is the Merkle 
tree [22]. A Merkle tree is a regular k-ary tree, 
whose contents are all stored in the leaves, sorted 
using a predetermined total order. Every inter- 
nal tree node is labeled by concatenating in order 
the labels of its k children (or nil values for miss- 
ing children) and applying to the result a one-way, 
collision-resistant hash function. The label of the 
root is sometimes called the root hash of the tree. 
The root hash “represents” exactly the ordered set 
of the leaves of the tree. No digest may be added 
into or removed from the tree without altering the 
value of the root hash, unless a k-way collision for 
the hash function can be found, which is believed to 
be computationally intractable (see Section 7.3 for 
more details). Figure 9 shows a binary Merkle tree, 
where g(.) is the hash function, a, b, c and d are the 
linked data and z the root hash. 

A time stamp for a digest consists of the time 
at which its round was created and a proof of in- 
clusion of the digest in the associated linking data 
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Figure 9: A binary Merkle linking tree containing data 
a, b, c and d, and the previous round hash x. The con- 
catenation operation is indicated by |. 


structure. This proof allows a verifier to determine 
definitively whether a digest is contained within a 
linking data structure given the root hash of the 
structure. Therefore, verifying a time stamp on a 
document amounts to requesting from the TSS the 
root hash for the time at which a document claims 
to have been time stamped and then verifying that 
the time stamp proves the inclusion of the document 
digest in the associated linking data structure. 

In Merkle trees, the proof of inclusion for a digest 
consists of all those values that can help recompute 
the root hash of the tree from that digest. Those val- 
ues are the labels and locations of the sibling nodes 
of the digest and of all of its ancestors in the tree. 
In Figure 9, the proof of inclusion for c consists of 
the values d, e and z and their locations right, left 
and left, respectively. Using these, a verifier can 
compute z = g(zx|g(elg(cld))), and then compare z 
to the root hash reported by the TSS for the linking 
data structure. Assuming that the tree in the figure 
is created by the TSS at time ¢, the time stamp for 
c looks like [t; right /d, left /e, left/z]. 

A newly created linking data structure depends 
on the data structure created during the previous 
second. This dependency is effected by including the 
root hash of the previous round into the newly cre- 
ated tree. Consequently, a document digest in previ- 
ous linking data structures cannot change, be added 
or removed, since that would result in a changed 
root hash for the associated data structure, which 
transitively results in a changed root hash for sub- 
sequent data structures. In the example of Fig- 
ure 9, value x is the root hash from the previous 
time stamping round. 

Chaining together linking data structures from 
older to more recent ones allows TSSes to claim 
the property of accountability. A TSS is account- 
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able if it cannot cheat, by back- or post-dating a 
document. This is accomplished by periodically— 
usually, once a week—widely publishing the root 
hash created during normal time stamping opera- 
tions on a newspaper or other paper journal with 
wide distribution. A skeptical TSS client can verify 
the honesty of the TSS by requesting all intervening 
root hashes between a given, unpublished root hash 
and the closest published one. If the hash link is 
verified, then it is extremely unlikely that the TSS 
has inserted, modified or deleted digests in its data 
structures after it published its root hashes. 

The feasibility of practical time stamping is no 
longer questionable. Current commercial services 
time stamp a few million digests per hour in second- 
long rounds (and can be configured to do much 
more), using under 10 conventional, off-the-shelf 
PC-grade computers [7]. The archive of root hashes 
for continuous operations of almost a decade so far 
do not surpass 50 GB, which bodes well for the scal- 
ability of the service over time. 


6.2 Key Archival Service 


The Key Archival Service maintains the timed his- 
tory of signature verification keys, most notably the 
master verification keys used and published by the 
CA, as well as other keys submitted to it for stor- 
age. Maintaining this history and making it widely 
available is essential to the orderly operation of the 
system we describe here. The functionality of the 
KAS can be bundled together with the CA or the 
TSS, although we present it here separately for clar- 
ity. 

Although the KAS is absolutely necessary only 
for the storage of the master verification keys of the 
CA, we have designed it with a much larger data 
set in mind, for two reasons. First, we want our 
design to be usable in a more complex setting, where 
multiple CAs (in the thousands) coexist. Second, we 
expect that storing non-root keys in the KAS may 
be advisable, especially given the concerns described 
in Section 7.2. 

In the next three sections we detail the basic data 
structures used in the KAS, the actual design of the 
service and, finally, its expected storage complexity. 


6.2.1 Data Structures of the KAS 


Similarly to the TSS, the KAS accumulates key 
updates—arriving to KASTS client libraries via 
rekey(identity, new certificate) requests—for a pre- 
determined time period called the key storage round. 
At the end of the key storage round, the archive is 
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Figure 10: The binary authenticated search tree with 
the same data as the tree of Figure 9 (rooted at node 
Bo). Data nodes contain the document digest, and the 
label of the node. On the second line, the hashing opera- 
tion that yields the label of the node is shown. h(.) is the 
hash function. The root hash of the previous tree is x 
and the root hash for this tree is Yo. The concatenation 
operation is indicated by |. 
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Figure 11: A versioned, balanced authenticated search 
tree. Gray nodes are only references to the original 
nodes to which gray arrows point. The concatenation 
operation is indicated by |. 
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modified and time stamped to reflect the updates 
that arrived since the previous round, as well as any 
expirations of previously archived keys. Based on 
common frequency of key change policies and antic- 
ipating the use of the KAS by not only the CA, we 
currently set the duration of a KAS round to two 
weeks. Note that durations of TSS and KAS rounds 
differ by several orders of magnitude. 

The simplest design for the KAS would em- 
ploy a centralized—or centrally administered— 
database of tuples of the form <time, identity, 
verification key, maximum validity period>. 
However, to provide the same level of accountability 
that is offered by the TSS, as seen in Section 6.1, 
we rely heavily for the design of our KAS on Merkle 
trees. By using a linking data structure, the KAS 
can return a proof of storage of the result every 
time it handles a lookup or rekey request. The first 
part of that proof is a time stamp on the particular 
key storage round of the KAS. The latter part of 
the proof is a linking tree existence proof of the 
result in the KAS, similar to proofs described in 
the previous section. 

For the KAS we use a variation of Merkle trees 
proposed by Buldas et al. [4], called authenticated 
search trees. Buldas et al. suggest this modification 
to thwart attempts by the maintaining party to keep 
an inconsistent, unsorted tree linking structure. In 
authenticated search trees, data occupy not only leaf 
nodes, but also internal tree nodes. Furthermore, 
the computation of a node label takes as input the 
search key of the node in addition to the labels of 
the node’s children. The principal contribution of 
authenticated search trees is that they allow clients 
who receive an existence or non-existence proof from 
the tree maintainer to verify that the maintainer is 
keeping the tree sorted. Figure 10 shows an authen- 
ticated search tree containing the same data as the 
Merkle tree of Figure 9. Again, the root hash of the 
previous round is z. 

Authenticated search trees, like all trees, can be 
efficiently versioned, so as to preserve different snap- 
shots of the set of stored data without excessive re- 
dundancy. Figure 11 shows an example of that. The 
top tree shows the initial version (version 0) of an 
authenticated search tree. The middle tree shows 
version 1, resulting from removing the nodes con- 
taining d and k from the tree of version 0. The bot- 
tom tree is version 2, which results from inserting 
nodes containing b and n into the tree of version 1. 
The grayed out nodes are merely references to the 
original nodes in version 0, and need not be copied 
for each subsequent snapshot, unless they change 
in content or label. Versioning is not useful in the 
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Merkle trees used in time stamping, since in that 
case all contents of the tree change entirely from 
version to version. 

Note that in Figure 11, tree operations are bal- 
anced. This is another welcome property of trees 
that we use in archiving. Since existence and non- 
existence proofs have maximum length proportional 
to the height of the tree, balancing the tree helps 
such proofs to remain short in the worst case. Bal- 
anced trees in our preliminary prototype of the KAS 
are on-disk B-trees, and are similar to those intro- 
duced by Naor et al. [23]. However, no balancing 
is applied to the topmost level of the tree, so that 
the previous round hash is always one hash opera- 
tion away from the new round hash. In Figure 10, 
only the subtree rooted at the node labeled Bo is 
balanced. 


6.2.2 KAS Design 


There are two kinds of authenticated search trees 
used in the KAS, Archive Snapshots and Time 
Trees. Archive Snapshots store one node for each tu- 
ple of the type <time, identity, verification 
key, maximum validity period>, ordered by the 
identity attribute. There is an Archive Snapshot 
tree for each distinct version of the KAS archive, 
i.e., one for each round. Therefore, a single Archive 
Snapshot contains all the valid keys known to the 
KAS at the end of the associated round. 

Every Archive Snapshot has a distinct root node, 
as long as it has at least one node difference from 
the preceding round (we do not alter the archive 
during rounds with no key updates). This is because 
inserting, modifying or removing a node results in 
creating a new version of its parent node, and the 
changes iteratively percolate up to the root. 

The roots of every Archive Snapshot ever built 
by the KAS are archived in a Time Tree, which is 
also an authenticated search tree based on B-trees. 
Time Tree nodes store tuples of the form <round 
time, snapshot root>, ordered by the round time 
attribute. There is only one current Time Tree 
within a KAS. At the end of a round, after the new 
Archive Snapshot is created, a new node for the root 
of that snapshot is inserted into the Time Tree. See 
Figure 12 for an illustration of the different trees 
used in the KAS. 

The root G,, of the current Time Tree can be seen 
as a digest of the history of operations of the KAS up 
to the end of the previous round, since no Archive 
Snapshot can change without causing a change to 
the latest Time Tree root. At the end of round n, 
Gy is submitted to the TSS for time stamping. 





Figure 12: The relationship between Archive Snap- 
shot trees and the Time Tree. Ao through A» are all 
the different Archive Snapshot trees built by the KAS. 
The thick gray arrow symbolizes the fact that differ- 
ent Archive Snapshots share nodes, as in Figure 11. To 
through T, are the corresponding Time Tree nodes, and 
may be leaves or internal nodes, as per authenticated 
search trees. The root G, of the current, n-th ever Time 
Tree “summarizes” the entire KAS archive. 


To respond to a lookup(identity, time) request, 
the KAS first locates the appropriate Archive Snap- 
shot in the Time Tree, searching on the time entry 
of the request. The appropriate snapshot is the one 
whose round time immediately precedes the time in 
the lookup request. Then, the KAS locates the ap- 
propriate key entry in the Archive Snapshot, search- 
ing on the identity entry of the request. The result 
(found or not found) is returned along with a proof 
of storage that consists of the time stamp on the 
current Time Tree root hash, a proof of existence 
of the snapshot in the Time Tree and the proof of 
(non)existence of the returned key in the selected 
snapshot tree. 


6.2.3 Storage Complexity of the KAS 


Storage and computation costs incurred by the op- 
eration of the KAS are reasonable, even if we an- 
ticipate heavy storage of keys other than those of 
the CA, or even if there are many CAs. Tree op- 
erations on Archive Snapshot trees create O(log NV) 
new tree nodes for each identity certificate event 
(insertion, modification or removal), if the previous 
snapshot had N total nodes. This is the worst case 
space increase per certificate, since it only occurs if 
an insertion, modification or removal affects a node 
at the bottom of the balanced tree, thereby requir- 
ing copy-on-modify changes along every tree level 
to the root. Therefore, the storage required for all 
Archive Snapshots should be in the worst case on 
the order of NlogN if a total of N identity cer- 
tificates are archived. All balanced tree operations 
take time log M in the number MM of keys in the cur- 
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rent snapshot, which is much smaller than the total 
number JN of archived keys. Even if every one of the 
clients of the extended archival storage system uses 
the KAS to store their signature verification keys, as 
opposed to storing their identity certificates in the 
storage substrate, the size of the KAS would still re- 
main in achievable orders of magnitude. An archive 
of 1 billion verification keys would require roughly 
300 TB (assuming minimal disk block fragmentation 
within B-tree nodes), which is not astronomical for 
a high-performance service today. 

The size of the Time Tree is exactly K nodes, if 
the KAS contains archives for K distinct snapshots. 
This, of course, is dependent on the length of the 
KAS round. Tree operations in the Time Tree take 
time on the order of log K. 

We expect the KAS to receive significantly less 
traffic than a CA would, for two reasons. First, 
KAS responses are immutable during a single KAS 
round, and only change slightly after the passage of 
each subsequent round in an incremental fashion, to 
accommodate the increasing size of the Time Tree. 
Therefore they can be cached very efficiently away 
from the KAS. In contrast, traffic to CAs usually in- 
cludes “repeat customers” who check for online cer- 
tificate revocations. In summary, we expect the long 
term deployment and operation of a KAS to be at 
least as feasible as a CA—if not more so. 


7 Discussion 


In describing KASTS so far we have assumed that a 
valid signature is one that was time stamped during 
the validity period of the associated identity certifi- 
cate. Section 7.1 touches on the distinction between 
a valid signature and a valid indication of the pur- 
ported signer’s intent. 

In Section 7.2 we explain how the use of a conven- 
tional storage substrate to store identity certificates 
can, in some cases, lead to forgery attacks against 
our system, and we propose a solution. 

Finally, in Section 7.3 we describe why we con- 
sider time stamping “stronger” than digital signa- 
tures. 


7.1 Digital Signatures and the Signer’s 
Intent 


A fundamental issue that affects what KASTS guar- 
antees and what it does not is the semantic content 
of a digital signature. 

Although real-world, paper-and-pen signatures 
have enjoyed for centuries often unwarranted abso- 


lute trust, digital signatures do not establish beyond 
doubt the identity of the signer. Instead, digital sig- 
natures establish beyond doubt whether or not the 
signer had in his possession a particular secret sign- 
ing key. The link from a digital signature to the 
intent of its purported signer is strong only as long 
as the key used to produce the signature is known 
exclusively to the individual with whom that key is 
associated by the CA. The strength of this link has 
long been considered significantly weaker than that 
between a paper signature and its signer. 

However, digital signatures are slowly becoming 
legally binding [11]. Although the legal guidelines 
for their use are fairly specific [1], they have yet to 
face a significant challenge in court. In the mean- 
time, assuming that the party to whom a signing 
key is issued bears the liability for anything signed 
by that key during its validity period, proactive key 
changes seem to be the only measure against un- 
noticed key compromise. By changing signing keys 
frequently and making them short-lived, a signer 
limits the amount of damage that can be done with 
any single compromised key. 


7.2 No News is Not Good News 


In KASTS, all regular identity certificates and other 
signed documents coexist independently in the same 
archival storage system. The reason for decoupling 
a signed document from the identity certificate nec- 
essary to verify the signature on that document is 
efficiency, especially in the case of very short doc- 
uments. Otherwise redundancy would be unavoid- 
able, since, in general, many documents are signed 
by the same key. 

This means that each complete retrieval and ver- 
ification of a signed document requires the retrieval 
of at least two pieces of information from the un- 
trusted storage substrate: the document itself and 
the corresponding identity certificate needed to ver- 
ify it. The corresponding identity certificate to a 
signed document is that whose validity period con- 
tains the signing time of the document. This va- 
lidity period is the minimum of the nominal valid- 
ity period indicated on the certificate itself and the 
time difference until a newer certificate for the same 
identity is registered. In other words, a verifier as- 
cribes a validity period shorter than the nominal to 
Jane’s year-long certificate issued on 7/9/2001 once 
he finds a newer certificate for Jane issued before 
7/9/2002. 

However, if an adversary has a non-negligible 
probability of causing individual documents—and 
therefore individual identity certificates—in the 
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Figure 13: A timeline illustrating how an adversary 
can kill an identity certificate record and thereby enable 
the successful verification of a document signed using a 
compromised signing key. 


storage system to disappear or be delayed during 
retrieval, then he can cause a verifier to consider a 
signature verification key valid at a time when it 
was not. Figure 13 illustrates a modification of the 
earlier scenario from Figure 3. In this scenario, Jane 
decides to get a new signing key pair on 9/1/2001, 
long before her old one expires on 7/9/2002. By 
installing a new identity certificate for herself, Jane 
essentially revokes the validity of her previous veri- 
fication key V7, which would otherwise remain valid 
until 7/9/2002. Between the issuance of her replace- 
ment key pair and the expiration of the old key 
pair, evil Split Infinitives Inc. successfully recovers 
her old, now revoked signing key S7, and uses it to 
sign and publish a contradicting manifesto. Clearly, 
this contradicting manifesto should not be consid- 
ered valid by a verifier, since it is signed after the 
signing key has been revoked. 

Assume now that long into the future, on 
7/20/2005, SII manages to kill Jane’s newer cer- 
tificate or temporarily hamper its retrieval. An 
unaware verifier who retrieves SII’s counter mani- 
festo after this time is forced to consider it valid, 
since he can only find the year-long certificate for 
Vz whose uncontested validity period contains the 
signing time of the counter-manifesto. 

This attack is dependent on the properties of 
the archival storage substrate used in the particular 
implementation. Some systems (e.g., Freenet [6]), 
while not “trusted” in theory, do have measures to 
combat directed attacks against specific documents. 
In the absence of such a storage substrate though, 
identity certificates should either be stored at a sep- 
arate storage system offering stronger safeguards 
against denial of service, be bundled with the asso- 
ciated document at some storage cost, or be decap- 
sulated and stored at the KAS. Given our expected 
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performance characteristics of the KAS, the third 
option seems attractive. 


7.3 Is Time Stamping Unbreakable? 


Time stamping digital signatures to extend their 
lifetime relies on a fundamental premise: that it is 
harder to break a time stamp than it is to break a 
digital signature. In fact, this is not trivially true. 
Time stamping and digital signatures rely on similar 
cryptographic constructs that build on the conjec- 
tured intractability of certain mathematical prob- 
lems (e.g., discrete logarithms in cyclical groups, 
factorization of large numbers) or on the conjec- 
tured irreversibility of complex one-way algorithms 
(e.g., the SHA1 hash function [24]). None of these 
basic building blocks is proven to be secure against 
arbitrary computational attacks in all realistic set- 
tings, even though their security is supported by 
overwhelmingly strong evidence [21, p. 87]. 

The difference, however, lies in that digital sig- 
natures employ a secret component, a signing key, 
which can be stolen, leaked, or (with great difficulty) 
recovered via brute computational force. Instead, 
the hashing schemes used in most time stamping 
systems have no such vulnerability, since they do 
not have a secret key component (also called a 
trapdoor). The only possible attack against such 
schemes is finding an algorithmic way to annul their 
computational intractability assumptions. 

One technique used to safeguard TSSes against 
even such groundbreaking attacks is best described 
as “hedging.” Surety, Inc. [27] has patented the 
practice of concurrently using two different, inde- 
pendent hashing schemes. The hope is that if one 
of the two hashing schemes is found to have de- 
bilitating vulnerabilities, the strength of the other 
hashing scheme will last until the TSS can take 
counter-measures, e.g., reissue all time stamps us- 
ing a new pair of hashing schemes that are still con- 
sidered impenetrable. The low rate at which com- 
putational advances occur against state-of-the-art 
hashing schemes seems to support the adequacy of 
this technique. 


8 Related Work 


Although the basic idea on which KASTS is founded 
is simple [15], we are not aware of a system de- 
sign that actually takes advantage of it and works 
out the details, incorporating both time stamping 
of signatures and timed storage of old verification 
keys. The secure archival storage work we are aware 
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of (for example, OceanStore [18], Cooper et al. [8], 
SFS-RO [12]) addresses mostly issues of data surviv- 
ability, format redundancy, confidentiality on-the- 
wire or on disk, and authentication /authorization of 
clients and servers. Rosenthal et al. [26] describe a 
system for preservation of online scientific journals 
against malicious destruction. The authors voice 
their concern over the storage of signed documents, 
but give no definite solutions. We believe that the 
increasing preference of the business world towards 
electronic transaction records will only compound 
the necessity for a design such as ours. 


Time stamping seems to be essential to conduct 
secure transactions with lasting effects in the dig- 
ital world of the Internet. However, the number 
of researchers exploring this topic is surprisingly 
small. Haber and Stornetta [16] introduced the time 
stamping problem and suggested ways to build link- 
ing data structures among documents. Benaloh and 
de Mare [3], Buldas et al. [5], Goodrich et al. [14] 
and Naor et al. [23] explored more efficient linking 
schemes, in the time stamping setting or in that of 
authenticated dictionaries. A very detailed specifi- 
cation of a time stamping service was produced in 
the TIMESEC project [25]. 


Our KAS shares characteristics with earlier work 
using authenticated data structures, such as Merkle 
trees and their derivatives. Most notably, the work 
done by Kocher on the distribution of certificate re- 
vocation records [17] relies on this basic idea to dis- 
tribute certificate revocation records inexpensively. 
A trusted server creates a binary linking data struc- 
ture (a Certificate Revocation Tree or CRT) out 
of all current certificate revocation records. Then, 
the digest of the tree is distributed securely by that 
trusted server, but the tree itself is distributed in- 
securely by untrusted servers. A verifier can always 
check the validity of a revocation record, as long 
as a proof of that record’s existence in the tree is 
available and the signed digest of the tree can be re- 
trieved securely. The KAS is more general than the 
CRT mechanism, in that it maintains timed snap- 
shots of certificates and their revocation or expira- 
tion status, to allow the validation of old signatures 
produced with now-defunct signing keys. 


The system we propose is complementary to the 
basic idea of the Eternity Service [2], for a surviv- 
able, incorruptible archive of documents, though in- 
tended for a much “tamer” environment. We ap- 
proach the more hostile environment foreseen by 
Anderson [2] in future work. 


9 Future Work 


The basic assumptions throughout this paper are 
that only one TSS and CA exist, that they are both 
trusted by everyone, and that they are expected to 
live forever, as far as the stored documents are con- 
cerned. This, unfortunately, is neither practical nor 
realistic. 

Many distinct, competing Certification Author- 
ities exist at the time of this writing. They make 
revenue out of issuing certificates to their clients and 
remaining online so as to verify those certificates at 
a later time. They also capitalize on reputation, how 
much they are trusted to do their job well, and by 
how many people. 

However, CAs are also corporate entities, which 
may not be trusted by everyone. They must abide 
by the laws of the land in which they are incorpo- 
rated and they are staffed by humans who may abide 
by the same or different laws and who may be co- 
erced to act in ways that do not necessarily parallel 
the common good, or the good of every single poten- 
tial client. In that sense, a single CA is not bound to 
be trusted by everyone in the world. As long as all 
the participants in a transaction requiring identity 
certification trust the same CA, all is well. However, 
in the increasing diversity of electronic transactions, 
expecting all participants in all transactions to trust 
the same third party might be considered utopistic. 
Although fewer commercial TSSes than CAs are in 
operation today, we expect the same argument to 
hold for time stamping. 

Finally, both CAs and TSSes must obey the laws 
of business, under which companies come, and very 
frequently, go. In light of the big market upheaval 
of the late 1990’s and the early 2000’s, it would be 
unreasonably optimistic to assume that any single 
CA or TSS is going to exist with certainty for a long 
period of time. 

Without the assumptions of CA and TSS unique- 
ness, global trust and immortality, building a sys- 
tem equivalent to KASTS as described in this paper 
becomes significantly less straightforward. We mo- 
tivate, describe and design such a system in [20], us- 
ing randomized Byzantine fault-tolerant agreement 
protocols. However, it remains future work to build, 
evaluate and prove correct a system of such com- 
plexity. 


10 Conclusions 


In this paper we motivate, design and argue for the 
use of time stamping and timed storage of signature 
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verification keys to enable the long-term archival 
storage of signed documents. 

The need for time stamping and storage of sig- 
nature verification keys arises from the inherently 
short life of digital signatures, especially compared 
to long-lived documents such as contracts, property 
titles, transaction records or even works of art. 

We design KASTS, an extension to conventional 
archival storage systems for signed documents, using 
a Time Stamping Service, and a Key Archival Ser- 
vice that maintains timed snapshots of valid signa- 
ture verification keys at different times in the past. 

We argue that building and operating KASTS is 
feasible, based on experience with existing TSSes, 
CAs and archival storage services. In addition, the 
KAS has low storage requirements (on the order of 
NlogN, where N is the number of different key 
records being archived) and has expected request 
rates similar to those of a CA or TSS. 
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Abstract 


This paper presents the design, simulation and perfor- 
mance evaluation of a novel reordering write buffer 
for Log-structured File Systems (LFS). While LFS pro- 
vides good write performance for small files, its biggest 
problem is the high overhead from cleaning. Previous 
research concentrated on improving the cleaner’s effi- 
ciency after files are written to the disk. We propose a 
new method that reduces the amount of work the cleaner 
has to do before the data reaches the disk. Our design 
sorts active and inactive data in memory into different 
segment buffers and then writes them to different disk 
segments. This approach forces data on the disk into a 
bimodal distribution. Most data in active segments are 
quickly invalidated, while inactive segments are mostly 
intact. Simulation results based on both real-world and 
synthetic traces show that such a reordering write buffer 
dramatically reduces the cleaning overhead, slashing 
the system’s overall write cost by up to 53%. 


1 Introduction 


Disk I/O is a major performance bottleneck in mod- 
em computer systems. The Log-structured File Sys- 
tem (LFS) [12, 15, 16] tries to improve the I/O perfor- 
mance by combining small write requests into large logs. 
While LFS can significantly improve the performance 
for small-write dominated workloads, it suffers from a 
major drawback, namely the garbage collection over- 
head or cleaning overhead. LFS has to constantly re- 
organize the data on the disk, through a process called 
garbage collection or cleaning, to make space for new 
data. Previous studies have shown that the garbage col- 
lection overhead can considerably reduce the LFS per- 
formance under heavy workloads. Seltzer et al. [17] 
pointed out that cleaning overhead reduces LFS perfor- 


mance by more than 33% when the disk is 50% full. 
Due to this significant problem, LFS has limited success 
in real-world operating system environments, although 
it is used internally by several RAID (Redundant Array 
of Inexpensive Disks) systems [20, 10]. Therefore it is 
important to reduce the garbage collection overhead in 
order to improve the performance of these RAID sys- 
tems and to make LFS more successful in the operating 
system field. 


Several schemes have been proposed [9, 20] to speed up 
the garbage collection process. These algorithms focus 
on improving the efficiency of garbage collection afer 
data has been written to the disk. In this paper, we pro- 
pose a novel method that tries to reduce the I/O over- 
head during the garbage collection, by reorganizing data 
in two or more segment buffers, before data is written to 
the disk. 


1.1 Motivation 


Figure 1 shows the typical writing process in an LFS. 
Data blocks and inode blocks are first assembled in a 
segment buffer to form a large log. When the segment 
buffer is full, the entire buffer is written to a disk seg- 
ment ina single large disk write. If LFS has synchronous 
operations or if dirty data in the log have not been written 
for 30 seconds, partially full segments will be written to 
the disk. When some of the files are updated or deleted 
later, the previous blocks of that file on the disk are in- 
validated correspondingly. These invalidated blocks be- 
come holes in disk segments and have to be reclaimed 
by the garbage collection process. 


The problem with LFS is that the system does not dis- 
tinguish active data (namely short-lived data) from in- 
active data (namely long-lived data) in the write buffer. 
Data are simply grouped into a segment buffer randomly, 
mostly according to their arrival order. The buffer is then 
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(1) Data blocks first enter a Segment Buffer 


[| & &f 


Empty block Valid data block Invalidated block 
(garbage hole) 


Data _ Buffer 





(2) Buffer written to disk when full (shown two newly written segments here) 





(3) After a while, many blocks in segments are invalidated, 
leaving holes and require garbage collection 


Disk 1 oie 





Figure 1: The writing process of LFS 


written to a disk segment when it is full. Within the seg- 
ment, however, some data are active and will be quickly 
overwritten (therefore invalidated), while others are in- 
active and will remain on the disk for a relatively long 
period. The result is that the garbage collector has to 
compact the segment to eliminate the holes in order to 
reclaim the disk space. 


1.2 Our New Scheme 


Based on this observation, we propose a new method 
called WOLF (reordering Write buffer Of Log- 
structured File system) that can dramatically reduce the 
garbage collection overhead. Instead of using one seg- 
ment buffer, we use two or more segment buffers(here 
is two), as shown in Figure 2. When write data arrives, 
the system sorts them into different buffers according 
to their expected longevity. Active data are grouped 
into one buffer, while less-active data are grouped into 
the other buffer. When the buffers are full, two buffers 
are written into two disk segments using two large disk 
writes (one write for each buffer). 


Because data are sorted into active and inactive segments 
before reaching the disk, garbage collection overhead is 
drastically reduced. Since active data are grouped to- 
gether, most of an active segment will be quickly in- 
validated (sometimes the entire segment will be invali- 
dated, and the segment can be reused right away with- 
out garbage collection). On the other hand, very few 
data blocks in an inactive segment will be invalidated, 
resulting in few holes. The outcome is that data on the 
disk have a bimodal distribution, namely segments are 
either mostly full or mostly empty. Similar to Rosen- 
blum and Ousterhout’s analysis [15], this is an ideal sit- 
uation. In a bimodal distribution, segments tend to be 
nearly empty or nearly full, but few segments are in be- 
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(2) Buffer written to disk when full 
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(3) After a while, most blocks in active segments are invalidated, 
while most in the inactive segments are intact 
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Figure 2: Our new scheme-WOLF 


tween. The cleaner can select many nearly empty seg- 
ments to clean and compact their data into a small num- 
ber of segments. The old segments are then freed, re- 
sulting in a large number of available empty segments 
for future use. Furthermore, there is no need to waste 
time to clean the nearly-full segments. 


Basically, while previous researchers agreed that the 
cleaner plays one of the most important roles in LFS, 
their work focused only on making the cleaner more ef- 
ficient after data are written onto the disk. We believe 
that there exists another opportunity to improve the LFS 
performance. By re-organizing data in RAM before they 
reach the disk, we could also make the system do less 
garbage collection work. Traditional LFS did try to sep- 
arate active data from inactive data and force a bimodal 
distribution, but only during the garbage collection pe- 
riod, long after files are written to the disk. Our sim- 
ulation shows that significant performance gain can be 
obtained by applying our new method. 


1.3 File Access Locality 


Accurate prediction of which blocks will be invalidated 
soon is the key to the success of our strategy. We looked 
at both the temporal and spatial locality of file access- 
ing patterns. File system accesses show strong tempo- 
ral locality: many files are overwritten again and again 
in a short period of time. For example, Hartman and 
Ousterhout [7] pointed out that 36%-63% of data would 
be overwritten within 30 seconds and 60%-95% within 
1000 seconds in the system they measured. In year 2000, 
Roselli et al. [14] pointed out that file accesses obey a 
bimodal distribution pattern: some files are written re- 
peatedly without being read; other files are almost exclu- 
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sively read. Data that have been actively written, should 
be put into active segments, and others into inactive seg- 
ments. 


File system accesses also show strong spatial locality, as 
many data blocks are accessed together. For example, 
data blocks of one file are likely to be changed together. 
Similarly, when a file block is modified, the inode of the 
file, together with the data blocks and the inode of the di- 
rectory containing the file, are also likely to be updated. 
These blocks should therefore be grouped together in se- 
mantics such that when one block is invalidated, all or 
most other blocks in the same segment will be invali- 
dated also. 


1.4 Related Work 


Many papers have tried to improve the LFS perfor- 
mance since the publication of Sprite LFS [15]. Seltzer 
[16] presented an implementation of LFS for BSD. Sev- 
eral new cleaning policies have also been presented 
[2, 20, 9]. In traditional cleaning policies [15], includ- 
ing greedy cleaning and benefit-to-cost cleaning, the 
live blocks in several partially empty segments are com- 
bined to produce a new full segment, freeing the old 
partially empty segments for reuse. These policies per- 
form well when the disk space utilization is low. Wilkes 
et al. [20] proposed the hole-plugging policy. In their 
scheme, partially empty segments are freed by writing 
their live blocks into the holes found in other segments. 
Despite the higher cost per block, at high disk utiliza- 
tions, hole-plugging does better than traditional clean- 
ing because it avoids processing so many segments. Re- 
cently, Matthews et al. [9] showed how adaptive algo- 
rithms can be used to enable LFS to provide high perfor- 
mance across a wider range of workloads. These algo- 
rithms, which use hybrid policies of the above two meth- 
ods, improved write performance by modifying the LFS 
cleaning policy to adapt to the changes in disk utiliza- 
tion. The system switches to a different method based on 
the cost-benefit estimates. They also used cached data 
to lower cleaning costs. Blackwell et al. [2] presented 
a heuristic cleaning to run without interfering with nor- 
mal file access. They found that 97% of cleaning on 
the most heavily loaded system was done in the back- 
ground. We proposed a scheme called PROFS which 
incorporates the knowledge of Zone-Bit-Recording into 
LFS to improve both the read and write performance. It 
reorganizes data on the disk during LFS garbage collec- 
tion and system idle period. By putting active data in 
the faster zones and inactive data in the slower zones, 
PROFS can achieve much better performance for both 


reads and writes [19]. Lumb et a/. applied a new tech- 
nique called freeblock scheduling to the LFS cleaning 
process. They claimed an LFS file system could main- 
tain ideal write performance when cleaning overheads 
would otherwise reduce performance by up to a factor 
of three [13]. 


In this paper, our strategy has a distinctive difference 
compared with above methods: WOLF works with the 
initial writes in the reordering write buffers which re- 
duce the cleaning overhead before writes go to disk. 
This scheme finds a new “free” time to solve the same 
garbage collection problem for LFS. WOLF can be eas- 
ily combined with other strategies to improve LFS per- 
formance. More importantly, it helps LFS provide high 
performance even in heavy loads and full disks. 


Several researchers tried to improve the file system per- 
formance without using LFS. Ganger and Patt [4] pro- 
posed a method called “Soft Updates” that can elim- 
inate the needs of 95% of synchronous writes. File 
system performance can be significantly improved be- 
cause most writes become asynchronous and can be 
cached in RAM. Hu et al. proposed the Disk Caching 
Disk [8, 11] which can improve the performance of 
both synchronous and asynchronous writes. WOLF and 
Soft-Updates are complementary approaches: The lat- 
ter improves disk scheduling in traditional file systems 
through aggressive caching, while WOLF addresses 
what to do in write caching before the data go to me- 
dia. 


The remainder of the paper is organized as follows. Sec- 
tion 2 describes our design of WOLF. Section 3 de- 
scribes our experimental methodology. Section 4 shows 
the simulation results and analysis. Section 5 summa- 
rizes our new strategy. 


2 The Design of WOLF 


2.1 Writing 


After the file system receives a write request, WOLF de- 
cides if the requested data is active or inactive and puts 
the write data into one of the segment buffers accord- 
ingly. (We discuss how to do this in Section 2.2.) Old 
data in a disk segment will also be invalidated. The re- 
quest is then considered complete. 


When the write buffers are full, all buffers are written to 
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disk segments in large write requests in order to amortize 
the cost of many small writes. Since WOLF contains 
several segment buffers and each buffer is written into a 
different disk segment, several large writes occur during 
the process (one large write for each buffer). 


As in the LFS, WOLF also writes buffers to the disk 
when one of the following conditions is satisfied, even 
when the buffers are not full: 


e A buffer contains modifications that are more than 
30 seconds old. 


e A fsync or sync occurs 


Since the LFS uses a single segment buffer, when a 
buffer write is invoked, only one large write is issued. 
WOLF maintains two or more segment buffers. To 
simplify the crash recovery process ( discussed in Sec- 
tion 2.3), when WOLF has to write data to the disk, a// 
segment buffers in RAM will be written (logged) to the 
disk at the same time. While the logging process con- 
tains several large disk write operations since each seg- 
ment buffer is written to a different disk segment, WOLF 
considers the log operation atomic. A logging is con- 
sidered successful only if all segment buffers are suc- 
cessfully written to the disk. The atomic logging feature 
means that we can view the multiple physical segments 
of WOLF as a single virtual segment. 


The atomic writing of multiple segments can easily be 
achieved with a timestamp. All segments written to- 
gether will have the same timestamp and the same “num- 
ber of segments written together” field. During crash re- 
covery, the system searches for the segments with the 
latest timestamp. If the number of segments with the 
same latest timestamp matches the “number of segments 
written together” field, then the system knows that the 
last log-writing operation was successful. 


2.2 Separating Active and Inactive data 


One of the important problems in the design of WOLF is 
how to find an efficient and easy-to-implement method 
that can separate active data from inactive data and put 
them into different buffers accordingly. 
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2.2.1 An Adaptive Grouping Algorithm 


We developed a heuristic learning method for WOLF. 
The tracking process implements a variation of the least- 
recently used algorithm with frequency information. 
Our algorithm is similar to virtual memory page-aging 
techniques. 


To capture the temporal locality of file accesses, each 
block in the segment buffers has a reference count as- 
sociated with it. This number is incremented when the 
block is accessed. The count is initialized to zero and 
is also reset to zero when the file system becomes idle 
for a certain period. We call this period as time-bar. It 
is initialized to 10 minutes!. If the age of this block ex- 
ceeds current time-bar, WOLF will reset the reference 
count of this block to zero. WOLF only does this zero 
clearing in write buffers. The value of the count indi- 
cates the active level of the block in most recent active 
period, which starts since the time-bar. The higher the 
value of the count, the more active a block is. The Time- 
bar could be adaptively tuned for the various incoming 
accesses. When the system identifies that there is no sig- 
nificant difference among the blocks’ active ratios in the 
reorder buffers, which means the 90% reference counts 
of blocks are equal, the time-bar will be doubled. If most 
blocks have too different active ratios, when only 10% 
reference counts of blocks are equal, the time-bar will 
be halved. The Time-bar makes the reordering buffers 
work heuristically for different workloads. Active data 
are then put into the active segment buffer, and other data 
in the inactive buffer. 


If two blocks have the same reference counts, then spa- 
tial locality is considered. If the two blocks satisfy one 
of the following conditions, they will be grouped into 
the same segment buffer: 


e Ifthe two blocks belong to the same file. 


e Ifthe two blocks belong to files in the same direc- 
tory. 


If none of the above conditions is true, the blocks are 
randomly put into buffers. 


The overhead of this learning method is low. Most ac- 
tive blocks have no more than a hundred accesses in a 
short period. Only a small amount of additional bits 

'For different workloads, this threshold may be different. We 
choose this value for most workloads. This threshold works well when 


active data live less than 10 minutes and inactive data lives more than 
10 minutes 
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are needed for each block. 7ime-bar is managed by the 
reordering buffer manager with little overhead. WOLF 
only resets the reference count in the reordering buffers. 


2.2.2 Data Lifetimes 


In order to choose the proper threshold for different 
workloads, we calculate the byte lifetime by subtract- 
ing the byte’s deletion time from its creation time. This 
“deletion-based” method was used by [1] in which all 
deleted files are tracked. For considering the effects of 
overwrites, we measured byte lifetime rather than file 
lifetime. Figure 3 tells the byte lifetime of four real- 
world workloads in details(these traces will be described 
in section 3.2.1). 





Cumulative Percentage of Bytes 


SminiOmin ‘thour 
Byte Lifetime 
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Figure 3: Byte Lifetime of Four Real-world Workloads 


From the picture, we can see the active data’s lifetimes 
shows various behaviors in different workloads. More 
than 70% of the data in INS and Sitar traces have a life- 
time less than 10 minutes. Around 35% of the data in 
RES and Harp traces have a lifetime less than 10 min- 
utes. Since the lifetime of active data varies in differ- 
ent workloads, it is necessary to develop this adaptive 
grouping algorithm to separate active data and inactive 
data for different workloads. 


2.3 Consistency and Crash Recovery 


In additional to LFS’ high performance, another impor- 
tant advantage of LFS is fast crash recovery. LFS uses 
checkpoints and maintains the order of updates in the 
log format. After a crash, the system only has to roll for- 
ward, reading each partial segment from the most recent 
checkpoint to the end of the log in write order, which 


involves incorporating any modifications that occurred. 
Thus there is no need to perform a time-consuming job 
like fsck. 


In WOLF, data in memory are re-grouped into two or 
more segment buffers and later written into two or more 
disk segments. As a result, the original ordering infor- 
mation may be lost. To keep the crash recovery process 
simple, WOLF employs the following strategies: 


1. While data blocks are reordered by WOLF to im- 
prove the performance, their original arrival order- 
ing information is kept in a data structure and writ- 
ten to the disk in the summary block together with 
each segment. 


2. While WOLF maintains two or more segment 
buffers, its atomic logging feature (discussed in 
Section 2.1) means that these multiple physical 
buffers can be viewed as a single virtual segment. 


Since WOLF maintains only a single virtual segment 
which is logged atomically, and the information about 
original arrival orders of data blocks in the virtual seg- 
ment is preserved, crash recovery in is nearly as simple 
as in LFS. 


2.4 Reading 


WOLF only changes the write cache structures of LFS. 
The read operations are not affected. As a result, we ex- 
pect that WOLF has similar read performance as that of 
LFS when the system is lightly loaded. When the system 
is heavily loaded, WOLF should have better read perfor- 
mance because of its more efficient garbage collection 
process that reduces the competition for disk bandwidth. 


2.5 Garbage Collection 


WOLF does not completely eliminate garbage, there- 
fore garbage collection is still needed. Benefit-to-Cost 
cleaning algorithm works well in most cases while hole- 
plugging policy works well when the disk segment uti- 
lization is very high. Since previous research shows 
that a single cleaning algorithm is unlikely to perform 
equally well for all kinds of workloads, we used an 
adaptive approach similar to the Matthews’ method [9]. 
This policy automatically selects either the henefit-to- 
cost cleaner or the hole-plugging method depending on 
the cost-benefit estimates. 
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In WOLF, the cleaner runs when the system is idle or 
disk utilization exceeds a high water-mark. In our sim- 
ulation, the high water-mark is when 80% of the disk is 
full, and idle is defined as the file system has no activ- 
ities in 5 minutes. The amount of data that the cleaner 
may process at one time can be varied. In this paper, we 
allowed the cleaner to process up to 20 MB at one time. 
To calculate the benefit and overhead of garage collec- 
tion, we used the following mathematical model. These 
formula were developed by Matthews et a/. (See more 
details in [9]). 


The benefit-to-cost ratio is defined as follows: 


benefit _ (1 — utilization) * age of segment 
cost (1 + utilization) 


Here utilization represents the ratio of the live bytes to 
one segment size. Specifically, the cost-benefit values 
of cleaning and hole-plugging policies are calculated as 
follows: 


Trans ferTimecieaning 


CostBenefitcteaning = ‘SpaceWheedailg 
eaning 


Trans ferTimepiugging 


CostBenefitPiugging = SpaceFreenie., 


The adaptive policy always picks up segments with the 
lower Cost-Benefit estimates to clean. Segments with 
more garbage (hence very low segment utilization and 
high benefit-to-cost ratios) will be cleaned first. Older 
segments will also be cleaned first, as data in younger 
segments will have a better chance to be invalidated in 
the future. 


Because WOLF’s buffer manager separates the ac- 
tive data from inactive data which leads to a bimodal 
disk segment layout, both the benefit-to-cost and hole- 
plugging methods can benefit from this nice layout. For 
benefit-to-cost, since most active segments are mostly 
garbage (hence very low utilization), their benefit-to- 
cost ratios are very high. These segments will be 
cleaned first to yield many blank segments. For hole- 
plugging, when the adaptive cleaner switches to this 
method (which will tend to occur in very high disk uti- 
lization), cleaner uses the least utilized segments to plug 
the holes in the most utilized segments. WOLF simply 
reads the few remaining live bytes from an active disk 
segment and plug them into the few available slots of an 
inactive disk segment (very high segment utilization). 


3 Experimental Methodology 


We used trace-driven simulation experiments to evaluate 
the effectiveness of our proposed new design. Both real- 
world and synthetic traces are used during simulation. 
In order to make our experiments and simulation results 
more convincing, we use four different real-world traces 
and four synthetic traces in the comprehensive covering 
fields. 


3.1 The Simulators 


The WOLF simulator contains more than 10,000 lines of 
C++ code. It consists of an LFS simulator, which acts as 
a file system, on top of a disk simulator. The disk model 
is ported from Ganger’s disk simulator [5]. Our LFS 
simulator is developed based on Sprite LFS. We ported 
the LFS code from the Sprite LFS kernel distribution and 
implemented a trace-driven class to accept trace files. 
By changing a configuration file, we can vary impor- 
tant parameters such as the number of segment buffers, 
the segment size and the read cache size. In the simula- 
tor, data is channeled into the log through several write 
buffers. The write buffers are flushed every 30 seconds 
of simulated time to capture the impact of partial seg- 
ment writes. A segment usage table is implemented to 
maintain the status of disk segments. Meta-data struc- 
tures including summary block and inode map are also 
developed. We built a checkpoint data structure to save 
blocks of inode map and segment usage table periodi- 
cally. 


The disk performance characteristics are set in 
Disksim’s config files. We chose two disks for test- 
ing, a small (1 GB capacity) HP2247A disk and a large 
(9.1 GB) Quantum Atlas10K disk. The small HP2247A 
was used for Sitar and Harp traces, because the two 
traces have small data-sets (total data accessed < 1 GB). 
A small disk is needed in order to observe the garbage 
collection activities. The large disk was used for all other 
traces. Using two very different disks also helps us to 
investigate the impacts of disk features like capacity and 
speed on WOLF performance. The HP2247A disk’ spin- 
dle speed is set to 5400 RPM. The read-channel band- 
width is 5 MB/sec. Its average access time is 15 ms. The 
Quantum Atlas10K has a 10024 RPM spindle speed. Its 
read-channel bandwidth is 60 MB/sec and average ac- 
cess time is 6 ms. 
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3.2. Workload Models 


The purpose of our experiments is to conduct a compre- 
hensive and unbiased performance study of the proposed 
scheme and compare the results with that of unmodified 
LFS. We paid special attention to select the traces. Our 
main objective was to select traces that match as close 
to realistic workloads as possible. At the same time, we 
also wanted to cover as wide a range of environments as 
possible. The trace files that have been selected in this 
paper are discussed below. 


3.2.1 Real-world Traces 


Four real-world file system traces we used in our simula- 
tion. We got two sets of real-life traces from two differ- 
ent universities to validate our results. Two of them came 
from University of California, Berkeley, called INS and 
RES [14]. INS came from a collection from a group 
consisting of 20 machines located in labs for undergrad- 
uate classes. RES was attained from 13 desktop ma- 
chines of a research group. INS and RES were recorded 
over 112 days from September 1996 to December 1996. 
Both traces came from their clusters running HP-UX 
9.05. The other set of two traces, from University of 
Kentucky, contain all disk activities on two SunOS 4.1 
machines during ten days for Sitar trace and seven days 
for Harp trace[6]. Sitar trace represents an office envi- 
ronment while Harp reflects common program develop- 
ment activities. More specifically, Sitar trace is a collec- 
tion of file accesses by graduate students and professors 
doing work such as emailing, compiling programs, run- 
ning LaTeX, editing files, and so on. Harp trace shows 
a collaboration of two graduate students working on a 
single multimedia application. Because Sitar and Harp 
have a small amount data, we use the small disk model 
with these two real-world traces. Notice in the experi- 
ments, we expand Sitar and Harp by appending files with 
same access pattern in original traces but with different 
file names in order to explore the system behavior under 
different disk utilizations. For large traces with more 
than 10GB data traffic, we do not use this procedure. 


These real-world traces are described in more detail in 
Table 1. 


3.2.2 Synthetic Traces 


While real-world traces give a realistic representation of 
some real systems, synthetic traces have the advantage 


of isolating specific behaviors not clearly expressed in 
recorded traces. We therefore also generated a set of 
synthetic traces. We varied the trace characteristics as 
much as possible in order to cover a very wide range of 
different workloads. 


We generated the following four sets of synthetic traces: 


1. Uniform Pattern (Uniform) 


Each file has equal likelihood of being selected. 
2. Hot-and-cold Pattern (Hot-cold) 


Files are divided into two groups. One group con- 
tains 10% of files; it is called hot group because its 
files are visited 90% of the time. The other group 
is called cold; it contains 90% of the files but they 
are visited only 10% of the time. Within groups 
each file is equally likely to be visited. This ac- 
cess pattern models a simple form of locality. 


3. Ephemeral Small File Regime (Small Files) 


This suite contains small files and tries to model 
the behavior of systems such as the electronic mail 
or the network news systems. The sizes of files are 
limited from 1 KB to 1 MB. They are frequently 
created, deleted and updated. The data lifetime of 
this suite is the shortest one in this paper (90% of 
byte lifetimes are less than 5 minutes). 


4. Transaction Processing Suite (7TPC-D) 


This trace consists of a typical TPC-D benchmark 
which accesses twenty large size database files 
from 512 MB to 10 GB. The database files con- 
sist of the different number of records ranged from 
2,000,000 to 40,000,000. Each record is set to 
100 bytes. Most transaction operations are queries 
and updates in this benchmark. The I/O access 
pattern is random writes followed by sequential 
reads. Random updates are applied to the active 
portion of the database. And then sometime later, 
large sweeping queries read relations sequentially 
[18]. This represents the typical I/O behavior of 
a decision support database. In this trace, we use 
sequential file reads to simulate 17 SQL queries 
for business questions. As for implementing TPC- 
D update functions, we generate random writes to 
represent following categories: updating 0.1% of 
data per query, inserting new sales data with 0.1% 
of table size and deleting old sales data of 0.1% of 
table size. 
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Table 1: Four real-world traces and Four synthetic traces 


The other information of these four synthetic traces can 
be seen in Table 1. 


4 Simulation Results and Performance 
Analysis 


In order to understand the insight effect of WOLF, we 
compare our design with the most recent LFS using 
adaptive method which is the baseline system. The rea- 
son is that we want to explore the effect with our re- 
ordering write buffers rather than the adaptive cleaning 
policy. Therefore, two compared systems use the same 
adaptive garbage cleaning strategy. In experiments, sys- 
tem automatically selects either benefit-to-cost or the 
hole-plugging depending on the cost-benefit estimates. 
WOLF separates active data from cold data to gener- 
ate active/inactive segments in initial writes. The dif- 
ferent disk layouts in two systems lead to different per- 
formance. 


In our experiments of this paper, we set several default 
parameters unless specified: a 64 MB read cache, each 
disk segment is 256 KB and each segment buffer is 
256 KB. 


4.1 Overall Write Cost 


Write cost is the metric traditionally used in evaluating 
LFS write performance. It only considers the effect of 
the number of segments. Matthews et al. pointed out 
segment size also plays a larger role in the write perfor- 
mance. They described a way to quantify this trade-off 
between amortizing disk access time across larger trans- 
fer units and reducing cleaner overhead: Overall Write 
Cost, which captures both the overhead of cleaning as 
well as the bandwidth degradation caused by seek and 
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rotational latency of log writes [9]. 


In this paper we used this new metric — overall write cost 
to evaluate WOLF performance. The following formula 
are adapted from [9]: 


First, two terms, write cost and Transfer Inefficiency 
(Ine f fx fer) are defined: 


Segments Transferredrotai 
Segments Trans ferrednewData 
= 5egsWewData + SegsRotean + SegsWetean 
SegsWnewData 


WriteCost = 


Here SegsWnewData is the total number of segments 
written to the disk caused by new data. SegsRcotean and 
SegsWtean are the total numbers of segments read and 
written by the cleaner, respectively. This term describes 
the overhead of cleaning process. 


x Disk Bandwidth +1 


Inef fx fer = AccessTime SegniantSice 


Inef fx fer measures the bandwidth degradation caused 
by seek and rotational delays of log writes. AccessTime 
represents the average disk access time. 


And finally, 
Overall Write Cost = WriteCost x Inef fx fer 


4.1.1 Performance under Different Workloads 


In order to understand how the WOLF and LFS perform 
under different workloads, results for the four synthetic 
traces and four real-world traces are compared in Fig- 
ure 4. 


It is clear from the figure that the WOLF significantly 
reduces the overall write cost compared to the LFS. The 
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new design reduces the overall write cost by up to 53%. 
The overall write cost is most reduced when the disk 
space utilization is high. When the disk becomes more 
full, the garbage collection is more important. WOLF 
plays the more important role in reducing garbage on 
the disk. 


Although the eight traces have different characteristics, 
we can see that the performance of WOLF is not sen- 
sitive to the variation in workloads. This derives from 
our heuristic reorganizing algorithm. On the other hand, 
LFS performs especially poor for the TPC-D workload 
because of its random updating behavior. This is not a 
surprise. Similar behavior was observed by Seltzer and 
Smith in [17]. WOLF, on the other hand, significantly 
reduces the garbage collection overhead so it still per- 
forms well under TPC-D. 


4.1.2 Effects of the Number of Segment Buffers 
with Real-world Traces 


Figure 5 shows the results of the overall write cost versus 
disk utilization for the four real-world traces. We varied 
the number of segment buffers of WOLF from 2 to 4. 
We also varied the segment buffer size of the LFS from 
256 KB to 1024 KB. 


Increasing the number of segment buffers in WOLF 
would slightly reduce the overall write cost but does not 
have a significant impact on the overall performance. 


The reason we studied LFS with different segment buffer 
sizes, is to show that the performance gain of WOLF is 
not due to the increased buffer numbers (hence the in- 
creased total buffer size). The separated active/inactive 
data layout on disk segments contributes to the perfor- 
mance improvement. In fact, for LFS, increasing the 
segment buffer sizes may actually increase the overall 
write cost. This observation is consistent with previous 
studies [9, 15] 


Note that because WOLF uses more segment buffers 
than the LFS does, data may stay in RAM longer. How- 
ever, this does not poses a reliability problem. As dis- 
cussed before, in WOLF, if the segment buffers contain 
data older than 30 seconds, they will be flushed to the 
disk, just as LFS. 


4.1.3 Effects of Segment Sizes with Real-world 
Traces 


The size of the disk segment is also a substantial fac- 
tor on the performance of both WOLF and LFS. If the 
size of the disk segment is too large, it would be a lit- 
tle difficult to find enough active data to fill one segment 
and enough inactive data for another segment. The result 
will be active data and inactive data are mixed together 
in a large segment, resulting in poor garbage collection 
performance. The limited disk bandwidth will also have 
a negative impact on the overall write cost when the seg- 
ment buffer size exceeds a threshold. On the contrary, 
if the segment size is too small, the original benefit of 
LFS, namely taking the advantage of large disk transfer, 
is lost. 


Figure 6 shows the simulation results with the overall 
write cost versus the sizes of segment buffers. We can 
see that for both WOLF and LFS, a segment between 
256-1024 KB is good for these kind of workloads. 


4.1.4 Segment Utilization Distribution 


In order to provide insights into understanding why 
WOLF significantly outperforms the LFS, we also com- 
pared the segment utilization distributions of WOLF and 
LFS. Segment utilization is calculated by the total live 
bytes in the segment divided by the size of this segment. 


Figure 7 shows the distribution of segment utilizations 
under the four real-world traces. We can see the obvious 
bimodal segment distribution in WOLF when compared 
to the LFS. Results for other workloads are similar. The 
nice bimodal distribution is the key to the performance 
advantage of WOLF over the LFS. 


4.2 Read/Write Latency 


In previous discussion, we used overall write cost as 
the performance metric. Overall write cost is a direct 
measurement of system efficiency. We have shown that 
WOLF performs encouragingly better than LFS, as the 
former has much smaller overall write cost than the lat- 
ter. 


However, end-users would be more interested in user- 
measurable metrics such as the access latencies [3]. 
Overall write cost quantifies the additional I/O overhead 
when LFS does the garbage cleaning. The LFS perfor- 
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mance is very sensitive to this overhead. To see whether 
the low overall write cost in WOLF can be translated to 
low access latencies, we also measured the average file 
read/write response times in the file system level. We 
collected the total file read/write latencies and divided 
the total number of file reads/writes requests. All these 
results include the cleaning overhead. The results are 
presented in this subsection. 


4.2.1 Write Latencies 


Figure 8(a) shows the file write performance of LFS 
and WOLF under eight traces. Figure 8(b) plots the 
performance improvement of WOLF over LFS. We can 
see that WOLF significantly enhances the write perfor- 
mance by 27—35.5%, in terms of improved response 
times. The lower overall write cost in WOLF directly 
leads to a smaller write response time. The Hot-cold 
trace achieves the best improvement because of its good 
active behavior. 


4.2.2 Read Performance 


Figure 9(a) shows the file read performance of LFS and 
WOLF under eight traces. Figure 9(b) plots the per- 
formance improvement of WOLF over LFS. The re- 
sults show that, for most traces, the read performance 
of WOLF is at least comparable to that of LFS. This 
is expected, as WOLF does not directly affect the read 
operations of LFS. Although WOLF changes the physi- 
cal layout on disk for LFS, WOLF’s grouping algorithm 
includes the similar policy which is used in locality- 
grouping rules of regular LFS, such that files in same 
directory are put in same segment and etc., WOLF does 
not have much impact on the read performance when the 
load is light. When the load is heavy, we may see a lit- 
tle better read performance of WOLF than that of LFS 
because WOLF reduces the cleaning overhead so that 
WOLF ameliorates the competition of disk bandwidth. 
RES and TPC-D got little loss for their more random 
reads because random reads have poor spatial locality 
which results in much longer disk seeks and rotations 
during garbage collection. 


4.3 Implication of Different Disk Models 


From the results of sections 4.1 and 4.2, we can see 
WOLF achieves significant performance gains for both 


the small/slow and the large/fast disk models. The re- 
sults suggest that the disk characteristics do not have a 
direct impact on WOLF. While the absolute performance 
parameters may vary on different disk models, the over- 
all trend is clear: WOLF can markedly reduce garbage 
collection overhead under many different workloads on 
different disk models. 


5 Conclusion and Future Work 


We have proposed a novel reordering write buffer de- 
sign called WOLF for the Log-structured File System. 
WOLF improves the disk layout by reordering the write 
data in segment buffers before writing data to the disk. 
By utilizing an adaptive algorithm that separates ac- 
tive data from inactive data, and taking advantages of 
file temporal and spatial localities, the reordering buffer 
forces actively-accessed data blocks into one hot seg- 
ment and inactive data into another cold segment. Since 
most of the blocks in active segments will be quickly in- 
validated while most blocks in inactive segments will be 
left intact, data on the disk form a good bimodal distri- 
bution. This bimodal distribution significantly reduces 
the garbage collection overhead. 


Because WOLF works before initial writes go to disk, 
it can be integrated with other strategies smoothly to 
improve LFS performance. By reducing cleaning over- 
head, WOLF ameliorates the competition of disk band- 
width. Simulation experiments based on a wide range of 
real-world and synthetic workloads show that our strat- 
egy can reduce the overall write cost by 53% and im- 
prove write response time by 35.5%. The read perfor- 
mance is generally better than or comparable to the LFS. 
Our scheme still guarantees fast crash recovery, a key 
advantage of LFS. 


We believe that our method can significantly improve the 
performance of those IO systems (such as some RAIDs) 
that use the LFS technology. It may also increase the 
chance of LFS success in the OS environments like 
Linux. Moreover, since logging is a commonly used 
technology to improve the I/O performance, we believe 
that our new scheme will have a broad impact on high 
performance I/O systems as well. We also plan to apply 
this technique to other general file systems like FFS in 
the future. 
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Figure 4: Overall Write-cost versus Disk Utilization under different workloads. WOLF with 2 segment buffers. 
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Figure 5: Overall write cost versus Disk Utilization. 
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Figure 7: Segment Utilization versus Fraction of Segments. Disk utilization is 80%. 
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Figure 8: Average File Write Response Time. Errorbar shows the standard deviation. Disk utilization is 90%. 
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Figure 9: Average File Read Response Time. Errorbar shows the standard deviation. Disk utilization is 90%. 
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Abstract 


Modern storage environments are composed of a vari- 
ety of devices with different performance characteris- 
tics. In this paper, we explore storage-aware caching 
algorithms, in which the file buffer replacement algo- 
rithm explicitly accounts for differences in performance 
across devices. We introduce a new family of storage- 
aware caching algorithms that partition the cache, with 
one partition per device. The algorithms set the parti- 
tion sizes dynamically to balance work across the de- 
vices. Through simulation, we show that our storage- 
aware policies perform similarly to LANDLORD, a cost- 
aware algorithm previously shown to perform well in 
Web caching environments. We also demonstrate that 
partitions can be easily incorporated into the Clock re- 
placement algorithm, thus increasing the likelihood of 
deploying cost-aware algorithms in modern operating 
systems. 


1 Introduction 


Modern computer systems interact with a broad and di- 
verse set of storage devices, including local disks, remote 
file servers such as NFS [30] and AFS [16], archival stor- 
age on tapes, read-only media such as compact discs and 
DVDs, and even storage sites that are accessible across 
the Internet [4, 19, 25, 36]. As new storage components 
are introduced [11, 31, 34], their behaviors and proper- 
ties will likely become even more divergent than they are 
today. 

Although this set of devices is disparate, one common- 
ality pervades them all: the time to access them is high, 
especially as compared to CPU cache and memory laten- 
cies [23]. Due to the cost of fetching blocks from storage 
media, caching of blocks in main memory often reduces 
execution time of individual applications and increases 
overall system performance — often by orders of magni- 
tude. 

However, while storage technology has dramatically 


changed over the past few decades, important aspects of 
the caching architectures used by modern operating sys- 
tems have remained unchanged. Though there have been 
innovations in mechanism, including the integration of 
the file cache and virtual memory page cache [21], copy- 
on-write techniques [26], and software emulation of ref- 
erence bits [7], there has been little change in policy, with 
most operating systems employing LRU or LRU-like al- 
gorithms to decide which block to replace. 

The problem with LRU and related caching algorithms 
is that they are cost-oblivious: all blocks are treated as if 
they were fetched from identically performing devices 
and can be re-fetched with the same replacement cost 
as all other blocks. Unfortunately, this assumption is 
increasingly problematic, as the manifold device types 
described above have a correspondingly rich set of per- 
formance characteristics. As a simple example, consider 
a block fetched from a local disk as compared to one 
fetched from a remote, highly contended file server; in 
this case, the operating system should most likely prefer 
the block from the file server. 

Within such heterogeneous environments, file systems 
require caching algorithms that are aware of the different 
replacement costs across file blocks. Given that the slow- 
est device roughly determines the throughput of the sys- 
tem, storage-aware caching seeks to balance work across 
devices by adjusting the stream of block requests. Hence, 
in a heterogeneous environment, a storage-aware cache 
considers workload behavior and device characteristics 
to filter requests. 

Thus, in this paper, we explore the integration of cost- 
aware algorithms into an operating system page cache 
using simulation. Our simulation accounts for real-world 
factors such as an integrated page cache and simplicity of 
design. We build on previous work in cost-aware caching 
from the web-cache and theory communities, demon- 
strating that a separate set of partitioned algorithms are 
as effective, yet simpler, than proposals in those research 
areas. 
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Our study is set in the context of a network-attached 
disk system. Network-attached disks are an increas- 
ingly important storage paradigm, and present clients 
with both static and dynamic forms of performance het- 
erogeneity [5, 6, 13]. However, the algorithms we de- 
velop are general and can be applied across a broader 
range of storage devices. 

Our main results are as follows. We show storage- 
aware caching is significantly more performance robust 
than cost-oblivious caching and as robust as a leading 
web-caching algorithm. Since operating systems have 
specific implementation needs, we develop and evaluate 
a version of storage-aware caching that extends the com- 
monly implemented Clock algorithm. 

The rest of this paper is organized as follows. In Sec- 
tion 2 we give an overview of the algorithms that we in- 
vestigate in this paper. We then describe our algorithm 
for selecting partition sizes in Section 3. Section 4 de- 
scribes the assumptions of our environment in more de- 
tail and explains our simulation framework. Simulation 
results are in Section 5. We compare and contrast our 
work to existing work in Section 6, and Section 7 con- 
tains future work. Finally, we conclude in Section 8. 


2 Algorithm Overview 


This section provides an overview of the algorithmic 
space we explore. First, we describe existing cost-aware 
algorithms as a basis of comparison. We then present 
our caching algorithms, which are based upon partition- 
ing the cache according to replacement cost. 


2.1 Existing Cost-Aware Algorithms 


The theoretical community has studied cost-aware algo- 
rithms as k-server problems [12, 20]. A restricted class of 
k-server problems, weighted caching, is closely related 
to cost-aware caching. LANDLORD [40] is a significant 
algorithm in the literature, which we use for compari- 
son. LANDLORD is closely related to the leading web 
caching algorithm [10]. 

LANDLORD combines replacement cost, cache ob- 
ject size, and locality by extending both LRU and FIFO 
to include cost and variable cache object sizes within a 
cache. Since we configured LANDLORD to use LRU, 
we describe the LRU version. LANDLORD associates 
a cost with each object, which is called L. When an ob- 
ject enters the cache, LANDLORD sets L to H, which is 
the retrieval cost of the object divided by the size of the 
object. If object eviction is needed, LANDLORD finds 
the object with the lowest L value, removes it, and ages 
all of the remaining objects. LANDLORD ages pages 
by decrementing the L value of all remaining objects by 
the L value of the evicted object. Upon reference of an 
object in the cache, LANDLORD restores its L value to 


H. LANDLORD degenerates to strict LRU when all H 
values are the same. 

LANDLORD has attractive theoretical and experi- 
mental properties. As shown by theoretical analysis, 
when the size of cache objects are the same, LAND- 
LORD is k-competitive, where k is the size of the cache. 
Thus, in a fixed object size cache, LANDLORD per- 
forms within a factor of k of the optimal off-line algo- 
rithm over all possible request sequences [39]. 


2.2 Overview of Aggregate Partitioned Algorithms 


All of the cost-aware algorithms in the literature are 
place-anywhere. A place-anywhere algorithm has two 
characteristics: blocks may occupy any logical location 
in the cache, independent of their original source or cost, 
and costs are recorded on a page granularity. The ad- 
vantage of place-anywhere algorithms is they calculate, 
in a single value, the trade-off between locality and cost. 
Thus, at replacement time, these algorithms bias eviction 
toward pages with low retrieval cost. 

In contrast to a place-anywhere algorithm, an aggre- 
gate partitioned algorithm divides the cache into logi- 
cal partitions, where blocks within a logical partition are 
from the same device and thus share the same replace- 
ment cost. The algorithm aggregates replacement cost 
since it is a function of a device’s performance. An ag- 
gregate partitioned algorithm benefits from the aggrega- 
tion of blocks and cost metadata in two ways: the amount 
of metadata is reduced and the value of the metadata 
more closely reflects the current replacement cost of a 
block from a device. Thus, the space overhead is propor- 
tional to the number of devices currently used and blocks 
are more likely to be replaced when the replacement cost 
is low. 

Conversely, place-anywhere algorithms only record 
the cost when the page is brought into the cache. Thus, 
when the cache has a reasonably large number of pages, 
as is common today, a place-anywhere algorithm is more 
susceptible to inconsistent cost values. Aggregate parti- 
tioned algorithms avoid this problem by aggregating cost 
metadata on a per-device basis. As the performance of 
the device changes, the cost metadata is rarely inconsis- 
tent for more than a brief period of time. While a place- 
anywhere algorithm could recognize the change in cost 
for a device, and propagate the new cost to all pages in 
the cache, the cost update requires a significant number 
of pages to be updated, increasing overhead and imple- 
mentation complexity. 

Aggregate partitioned algorithms strive to set the rela- 
tive size of each partition to balance work across devices. 
We define work as balanced when the cumulative delay 
for each device within a period of time is equal. To bal- 
ance work, the size of each partition reflects the relative 
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cost of those blocks in a simple and efficient manner. For 
example, in a storage system with one slow disk and one 
fast disk, the cache is divided into two partitions, with the 
slow disk likely receiving a larger partition. We describe 
precisely how the relative sizes should be configured in 
the next section. 

To choose a victim block, a storage-aware algorithm 
first selects a victim partition and then a victim block 
within that partition. The victim partition is chosen such 
that its resulting size relative to other partitions maintains 
the desired proportions. The individual victim within 
that partition can be selected with any replacement al- 
gorithm, such as LRU, LFU, or FIFO. 

A few distinctions to prior work in virtual memory 
systems should be noted. 

Unified and partitioned virtual memory systems: 
In the traditional sense, partitioned virtual memory sys- 
tems distinguish between file system pages and virtual 
memory pages. The two are managed separately. Our 
storage-aware algorithms do not explicitly distinguish 
between file system pages and virtual memory pages. 
Rather, in order to balance work, our algorithms distin- 
guish between pages based on which device supplied the 
page. Additionally, storage-aware caching algorithms 
change the size of partitions dynamically. Most parti- 
tioned virtual memory systems do not change the size of 
the file system cache and virtual memory partitions. 

Local and global page replacement: Local page re- 
placement at eviction time considers processes in isola- 
tion, while global page replacement applies replacement 
across processes. Our storage-aware algorithms make 
per-partition replacement decisions, which is similar to 
the traditional notion of local page replacement. How- 
ever, the decisions are based on cost and locality, not 
solely on locality as in local page replacement schemes. 


2.3 A Taxonomy of Aggregate Partitioned 
Algorithms 


In our work, we investigate a taxonomy of aggregate 
partitioned algorithms and show that dynamic aggregate 
partitioning is needed. The taxonomy is described in this 
subsection. 

Two basic approaches are possible for aggregate parti- 
tioning: static and dynamic. Ina static scheme, the ratio 
across partitions is selected once according to a one-time 
notion of the costs. However, with no knowledge of the 
workload and its resulting miss rates for a given cache 
size, one cannot a priori determine the relative sizes that 
lead to balanced work. Thus, dynamic partitioning is 
needed, in which the ratio of partition sizes adjusts as 
the requests are monitored. 

Dynamic partitioning have the following three bene- 
fits. First, dynamic partitioning can adjust to the dynamic 


performance variations, or faults, common in modern de- 
vices [6]. Second, dynamic partitioning can react to con- 
tention at devices due to hotspots in workloads. Finally, 
dynamic partitioning can compensate for the fact that the 
performance ratios across devices can change as a func- 
tion of the access patterns. 

Dynamic partitioning can be divided into eager par- 
litioning and lazy partitioning. With eager partitioning, 
when new partition sizes are desired, the algorithm im- 
mediately reallocates pages using new cost information. 
An algorithm with a lazy partitioning scheme gradually 
reallocates pages on demand to the desired size in re- 
sponse to the workload. Eager partitioning simplifies 
choosing a victim partition, since it is the same as the 
location of the new page, at the cost of removing pages 
which may be useful. Conversely, a lazy partitioning 
scheme only removes pages from partitions when they 
are truly needed by another partition. 

With lazy partitioning, a block may replace any other 
block, as long as blocks are replaced at the proper fre- 
quency to maintain the desired partition size ratios. Thus, 
on replacement, one must explicitly choose a victim 
partition. We investigate a strategy based on an in- 
verse lottery, as previously proposed for resource allo- 
cation [33, 37]. The idea is that each partition is given 
a number of tickets in inverse proportion to its desired 
size. When a replacement is needed, a lottery is held by 
selecting a random ticket; the partition holding that ticket 
is picked as the victim. The victim then gives up its least 
valuable page, and the lazy partitioning algorithm allo- 
cates the page to a new logical partition. 


3 Selecting Partition Sizes 


The main challenge with partitioned approaches is in de- 
termining how the relative sizes of the partitions should 
be configured. Storage-aware caching can be viewed as 
performing selective filtering of requests to devices. As- 
suming the slowest device limits the system throughput, 
the goal of storage-aware caching is to set the partition 
sizes such that an equal amount of work is sent to each 
device. More formally, for each device, the number of 
cache misses multiplied by the average cost of each miss 
should be equal. 


3.1 Algorithmic Details 


Our basic approach uses a dynamic repartitioning algo- 
rithm. In the algorithm, the storage-aware cache ob- 
serves the amount of work performed by each device 
over a fixed interval in the past and predicts how the rel- 
ative sizes of the partitions should be adjusted so that the 
work is equal. The algorithm’s work metric is cumula- 
tive delay over a period of time. The delay is related 
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to the total number of requests but includes request ser- 
vice time variation within a device and between devices. 
In this algorithm, streaming accesses that do not fit in the 
cache are problematic as the algorithm does not currently 
detect this type of access. 


Our algorithm measures the time spent waiting for 
each device over the past W device requests, where W 
is the window size, and records this as the wait time 
per device. If all of the wait times are approximately 
equal, then the current partition ratios are deemed ade- 
quate and they remain the same. If the wait times are not 
the same, then the size of those partitions with relatively 
large wait times should be increased, and the size of those 
partitions with relatively small wait times should be de- 
creased. Of course, the ratio of the wait times across all 
devices should be considered simultaneously. 

Selecting the appropriate amount by which to incre- 
ment and decrement each partition is a non-trivial search 
problem, given that one does not know how a given 
change in partition size affects the future miss rate, es- 
pecially in the presence of dynamically changing work- 
loads. Thus, with our initial approach, we employ the 
simplest algorithm that we have found to meet our needs. 
The challenge is to find an algorithm that adjusts parti- 
tion sizes quickly enough to find the right proportions, 
but not so quickly that the algorithm overshoots those 
correct proportions. 


To meet both of these goals simultaneously, our ap- 
proach aggressively increases the size of a partition when 
the wait time for the corresponding device is increasing 
and otherwise reacts in a conservative manner. As such, 
our algorithm makes observations about the wait time for 
each device during an epoch, and an action is taken based 
on the observation. A new epoch begins after W device 
requests complete and between epochs the cache is repar- 
titioned. 

Repartitioning occurs in four steps. First, the algo- 
rithm computes the per-device wait time and the mean 
wait time across devices during the epoch. Second, the 
algorithm computes a relative wait time for each partition 
by dividing the per-device wait time by the mean wait 
time. Next, the algorithm determines which partitions 
are page consumers and how many pages to give each 
consumer. Page consumers are partitions which have a 
relative wait time above a threshold T. A threshold is 
used to filter normal variations in the wait time not due to 
changes in workload or device characteristics. If no page 
consumers are found, repartitioning stops and the new 
epoch begins. Finally, the algorithm finds partitions with 
below-average wait times, called page suppliers, and re- 
allocates pages from them to consumers until the con- 
sumers reach their desired size. 


While repartitioning the cache, the algorithm classifies 





no correction 


exponential 
correction 


no correction base correction 


Figure 1: Corrective actions taken by our repartition- 
ing algorithm. This figure shows the four actions taken 
by our algorithm in response to four states. The graph 
shows the observation of the per-device wait time trend 
relative to the mean wait time as time progresses. A dot- 
ted line shows the mean wait time in each graph. Below 
the graphs are the actions taken in each state. While 
shown as fixed for overall clarity, the threshold is a con- 
stant value multiplied by the mean wait time. 


each partition into one of four states, and may take cor- 
rective action to change the partition size. The four states 
are shown in Figure | and are described as follows. 


e Cool: wait time below the threshold. The wait 
time is within the normal operating regime. No cor- 
rective action is needed. Some cool partitions may 
become page suppliers, but none become page con- 
sumers. 


e Warming: wait time above threshold and in- 
creasing. The algorithm infers an increasing wait 
time is due to changes in the workload or the de- 
vice characteristics. Initially, the cache size is in- 
creased by I pages, where I is the base correction 
amount. If a partition continues to warm in sub- 
sequent epochs, the increase in cache size grows 
exponentially. A reclassification of a partition as 
warming from any other state restarts exponential 
correction. 


e Cooling: wait time above threshold and decreas- 
ing. Corrective action during a set of epochs may 
have halted the increase in wait time for a partition 
and started a decline in wait time. The algorithm 
acts conservatively in the cooling state and does not 
change the partition size. A more aggressive ap- 
proach that continues to increase the cache size for 
this state may over-correct and become unstable. 


e Warm: wait time above threshold and constant. 
Based on experimental evidence, partitions are most 
often classified as cool, warming, or cooling. Thus, 
a constant wait time is unlikely to occur, and the 
partition moves to another state with a small change 
in the partition size. Thus, the algorithm increases 
the partition size by J. 
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The last step of the algorithm reallocates pages from 
page suppliers to page consumers. The algorithm biases 
collection of pages toward partitions that have the lowest 
relative wait times. To determine the number of pages re- 
moved from each page supplier, the algorithm first com- 
putes the inverse relative wait time (IRWT), which is 
just | - relative wait time, for each partition. Next, it 
sums the inverse relative wait times. Finally, the number 
of pages a partition 7 must supply is computed: 


IRWT; 


Sree et 
sum of IRWTsforsuppliers * # of consumed pages 


Note that there are three parameters to this algorithm: 
window size (W), threshold (JT), and base increment 
amount (J). Each needs to be set with care. The value 
of W should be large to smooth out wait time variations 
and to sample a sufficient number of requests to deter- 
mine accurately the effect of corrections. We have found 
W = 1000 provides sufficient smoothing and feedback. 
The value of J should be small since exponential correc- 
tion is taken. We have found a value of 0.2% of the cache 
works well in practice. The threshold value, 7’, should be 
large enough to filter normal device performance fluctu- 
ation such as seek time. We have found T = 5 detects 
changes in wait time that warrant correction. Rather than 
use a fixed value of T, the algorithm could compute the 
threshold dynamically as the statistical variance of wait 
times and use the sum of the mean and the variance as 
the threshold. We do not discuss this adaptive approach 
here, but we plan to investigate it in the future. 


3.2 Modifying Existing Replacement Algorithms 


Not only do we desire to have a cost-aware cache that 
performs well, but also one that can be easily imple- 
mented in modern operating systems. Although atten- 
tion has been paid to make it computationally efficient, 
LANDLORD needs a priority queue to efficiently find 
the lowest cost object and its use of L does not mesh 
well with common virtual memory hardware. Thus, it is 
not easy to combine LANDLORD with an existing code 
base. 

Several modern operating systems, including So- 
laris [8], use a variant of the Clock page replacement 
policy in their unified page cache [7]. Thus, we desire an 
algorithm that can be incorporated easily into the Clock 
structure. 

We introduce an extension of Clock that takes parti- 
tions into account, Partitioned-Clock. As in the base al- 
gorithm, Partitioned-Clock assumes that each page has 
a use bit which is set whenever the page is referenced; 
when a victim page is needed, the clock arm looks 
through successive pages for one that does not have 
its use bit set, clearing use bits as it sweeps. With 


Partitioned-Clock, each page also tracks the partition 
number to which it currently belongs; when a page is 
selected as a victim, not only must its use bit be cleared, 
but its partition number must match the partition number 
chosen for replacement (e.g., as chosen by the lottery). 
We note that considering additional bits other than a sin- 
gle use bit is consistent with other variations of Clock 
that examine dirty bits or a history of multiple use bits. 

There are a few optimizations that improve the perfor- 
mance of Partitioned-Clock. First, for the best approxi- 
mation of lazy partitions, when searching for a replace- 
ment, only those pages belonging to the victim’s parti- 
tion should have their use bits cleared; clearing the use 
bits of all pages unnecessarily removes some of their us- 
age history. Second, a separate clock hand for each par- 
tition also improves performance since it helps to further 
maintain the usage history of each partition. 

As described previously, lazy partitions are simpler to 
implement than eager partitions when the ratio of their 
sizes is dynamic. Therefore, we focus on the Clock al- 
gorithm applied to lazy partitions. This version is termed 
Lazy Clock, and it uses inverse lottery scheduling to pick 
victims amongst partitions. 


4 Evaluation Environment 


This section describes our methodology for evaluating 
storage-aware caching. Specifically, it gives an overview 
of our simulator and describes our simulated storage en- 
vironments. 


4.1 Simulator 


We have developed a trace-driven storage-system sim- 
ulator to study the behavior of storage-aware caching. 
As configured, the simulated environment looks like a 
single client connected to sixteen network-attached stor- 
age devices. With our simulator, we are able to explore 
the performance impact of client workloads, data layout, 
caching algorithms, network characteristics, disk charac- 
teristics, and storage-system heterogeneity. 

The simulator is driven by the workload of the client, 
which is specified in a trace file. The trace file represents 
data block requests that have been striped with RAID- 
0 across the full set of disks; each request specifies the 
starting offset and length of the data to read or write. 
To simulate a system under high demand, we consider a 
closed workload model, in which the completion of one 
disk request immediately triggers the next request. 

The client has a local cache, with its replacement poli- 
cies the focus of our investigation. We do not model the 
time for a cache hit, since it is small enough in a real 
system to be dwarfed by the cost of remote-block access. 
The time for a cache miss is the sum of network transit 
time plus the remote disk service time. 
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Trace 3 
exponential 


Trace 2 
exponential 


Trace 1 
uniform 











Request 
distribution 


Disk uniform uniform Gaussian 
distribution 

Locality random random random 

Mean request | 256 KB 34 KB 34 KB 
size 

Working set | 400 MB 425 MB 425 MB 
size 

# of requests | 192,000 750,000 750,000 


Table 1: Characteristics of synthetic traces. This table 
summarizes the three synthetic traces used in the first set 
of experiments. The Gaussian distribution has a mean of 
disk 7 and a standard deviation of 3. 


Our storage device model roughly matches that de- 
scribed in Ruemmler and Wilkes [29]; we model cylin- 
ders and consider seek time, rotational delay, and band- 
width in calculating the transfer time for a given request. 
Specifically, if a disk request falls within the same cylin- 
der as the previous request, we model it as sequential; 
i.e., the seek and rotational delay are set to zero and 
the transfer time is determined by bandwidth. For non- 
sequential requests, the rotational delay is chosen uni- 
formly at random from zero to a full rotation time; the 
seek time follows a non-linear model [29] and depends 
upon the cylinder distance between the current request 
and the previous request. 

Our network model is based on LogGP [3] with end- 
point contention. LogGP, which was designed to model 
communication within large parallel computers, depends 
on five parameters. L is the message latency through 
the network, o is the endpoint overhead, g is minimum 
time between message sends, G is the seconds per byte 
through the network, and P is the number of endpoints. 


4.2. Workloads 


To fully understand the impact of storage-aware caching 
algorithms, we study two sets of workloads: a variety 
of synthetic traces and a web server trace collected and 
analyzed by Roselli et al. [28]. We simply refer to the 
Roselli et al. web server trace as the Roselli trace. 

We use synthetic workloads to control different re- 
quest size distributions, working set size, locality dis- 
tributions, and distribution of request across disks. The 
synthetic traces are summarized in Table 1. These traces 
are read only. Traces 2 and 3 have a variety of request 
sizes to stress small and large read requests, and Trace 3 
adds a request imbalance across disks. 

The Roselli trace is of an image server at the Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley from January 25, 1997. The 


Age Bandwidth Seek Rotation 

(Years) (MB/s) Avg (ms) Avg (ms) 
0 20.0 5.30 3.00 
1 14.3 5.89 3:33 
2 10.2 6.54 3.69 
3 7.29 727 4.11 
4 5:21 8.08 4.56 
5 3.72 8.98 5.07 
6 2.66 9.97 5.63 
7 1.90 11.1 6.26 
8 1.36 12.3 6.96 
9 0.97 13.7 7.73 
10 0.69 15.2 8.59 


Table 2: Aging an IBM 9LZX. We model the bandwidth, 
seek, and rotation time for a family of disks based on the 
IBM 9LZX manufactured in progressively older years. 
We assume bandwidth improves by a factor of 40% per 
year and seek and rotation time by 10% per year. 


image server ran a web server and a Postgres database, 
which stored the images. The trace alternates between 
large reads of several files, which are most likely the 
database tables, and small reads and writes. 


4.3 Storage-System Characteristics 


We have two goals in configuring the set of disks in our 
simulated environment. The first goal is to understand 
the full sensitivity of storage-aware caching algorithms 
to device heterogeneity; this requires a diverse range of 
configurations. The second goal is to understand how 
these algorithms perform in realistic scenarios; this re- 
quires a more focused set of tests. 

To meet both of these goals simultaneously, we em- 
ploy device aging and performance-fault injection. The 
idea behind device aging is to choose a base device (in 
our case, the IBM 9LZX) and age its performance over 
a range of years and use different collections of these 
disks to create configurations. The key, however, is that 
the performance of the base disk should not be scaled 
by a fixed amount; instead, each component (bandwidth, 
seek, and rotation time) should be scaled by its ex- 
pected yearly improvement. Historical data suggests that 
a 40%/year improvement in bandwidth and roughly a 
10%/year reduction in seek time and rotational latency is 
realistic (although perhaps on the aggressive side) [15]. 
Table 2 shows the performance characteristics of the 
aged devices used in our experiments. Note that although 
we consider progressively older disks (backwards aging), 
one could consider newer disks based upon the current 
year in a similar manner (forward aging). 

Performance-fault injection allows us to dynamically 
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Figure 2: Performance of LRU, Clock, and No Caching. The figures show the throughput of the storage system 
when Trace 1 is used. The figure on the left varies the age of a single disk along the x-axis. The figure on the right 


increases the number of two year old disks in the system. 


change the performance of a drive during an experiment. 
As described earlier, this could represent a disk stutter- 
ing before absolute failure, unexpected network traffic 
between the client and the drive, or a sudden workload 
imbalance. 


4.4 Environment Configuration 


This section describes the details of the simulator con- 
figuration. We configure the network so that it is not the 
bottleneck of the system and choose parameters that are 
similar to a 10 Gb/s Ethernet; thus, we set the bandwidth 
(i.e., 1/G) to 10 Gb/s, L to ls, o to 0.418, and g to 
76 ns. In the future, we hope to investigate how network 
performance and caching interact in distributed storage 
systems. 

We configured the simulator separately for the syn- 
thetic and Roselli traces. For the synthetic traces, we 
choose a sufficient number of requests to mitigate the ef- 
fects of cold-start misses, and set the client cache size to 
200 MB. For the Roselli trace, we set the cache size to 
10 MB so that the hit rate is near 50%. If the hit rate 
is too high, few requests are sent to the disks, and thus, 
the heterogeneity of device performance is less of an is- 
sue. Since these traces did not include disk layout and 
file path information, we created a simple layout policy. 
The layout policy assumes RAID-O striping. The policy 
lays out blocks in the order of first access. 

We aged the disks in two scenarios. Both scenarios 
represent cases where the storage-system has been incre- 
mentally updated; that is, newer, faster devices have been 
added over time. In the first scenario, there is a single 
heterogeneous disk whose performance is aged across 
the entire range of years. In the second scenario, there 
are two groups of heterogeneous disks, one group with 


an age of zero, the other with an age of two years, and 
the relative size of the two groups is varied. 

While these scenarios do not cover all real-world sit- 
uations, they provide insight for common configura- 
tions. The first scenario mimics stuttering disks and in- 
creased workloads from other clients. The second sce- 
nario closely follows incremental upgrades of a disk ar- 
ray. Incremental upgrades often occur due to cost con- 
straints that prohibit the replacement of an entire array 
when a small number of the disks fail. 


5 Experiments 


This section presents a progression of experiments 
demonstrating the effectiveness of storage-aware 
caching. We begin by motivating the need for cost-aware 
caching algorithms given heterogeneous devices. We 
then show that partitioned approaches can mask perfor- 
mance differences, but that configuring fixed partition 
ratios correctly is difficult even in a static environment. 
Next, we demonstrate that we can mask performance 
heterogeneity by adjusting the ratio of partition sizes 
according to on-line observations of the amount of 
work performed by each device. Finally, we show that 
partitioned approaches can be easily incorporated into 
operating system replacement policies and still perform 
quite well, and explore their performance robustness on 
a trace of a web server. 


5.1 A Motivating Example 


Our first set of experiments motivates the need for 
storage-aware caching algorithms given a storage sys- 
tem containing heterogeneous devices. Figure 2 shows 
the throughput obtained for Trace 2 using two common 
replacement policies that are not cost-aware, LRU and 
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Figure 3: Potential of partitioned approaches. One 
slow disk was aged as shown by the x-axis for three ap- 
proaches: no cache, LRU caching, and a static partition- 
ing of the cache according to disk performance. Trace | 
was used for this figure. 


Clock, as well as with no caching. The graph on the 
left illustrates that as one of the disks is aged (and its 
seek, rotation time, and bandwidth decline) the through- 
put of the system drops dramatically, and the perfor- 
mance benefit of having a file cache decreases. For ex- 
ample, with LRU replacement, throughput drops from 
nearly 55 MB/s when all of the disks are equally fast 
down to only 11 MB/s when just a single disk has the per- 
formance of a 10-year old disk. Similarly, the graph on 
the right shows that the entire storage system runs at the 
rate of the slowest disk in the system; that is, the through- 
put with one slow disk and 15 fast disks is as poor as with 
all slow disks. 

In contrast, a storage-aware caching algorithm should 
mask the performance of slow disks by allocating more 
of the cache to the slow disks; the slow disk thus has 
fewer requests to handle and does not harm the perfor- 
mance of the system as dramatically. 


5.2 Configuring Partition Sizes 


In our next set of experiments, we show that partitioned 
caching algorithms have the potential to mask heteroge- 
neous performance, but that care must be taken in select- 
ing the ratio of partition sizes. We begin by examining a 
static partitioning algorithm simply named Static. 

In Figure 3, we show the performance of Static for 
Trace 1. In these experiments, the ratio of partition sizes 
is statically set and is directly proportional to the ratio 
of the expected service time of each disk. Since we 
use Trace 1, we know the mean request size is 256 KB. 
As such, we directly compute the expected transfer time 
from each disk as a function of its seek time, rotation 
delay, and peak bandwidth. The graph indicates a static 
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Figure 4: Sensitivity of static partitioning on partition 
ratios and workload. The graph shows the performance 
of three different workloads run on 16 disks with one two- 
year old disk. The experiment varies the ratio of the slow 
disk partition to each of the fast disk partitions on the 
x-axis. The lower two lines both use 8 KB requests, but 
vary the ratio of requests sent to the slow disk versus the 
others, using either a ratio of 2:1 or 10:1. 


partition strategy significantly improves performance rel- 
ative to cost-oblivious algorithms such as LRU. How- 
ever, Static performs well only when a priori mean re- 
quest size and per-disk miss rate as a function of cache 
size is known. In the real world, this information is not 
known in advance. 

The difficulty of correctly configuring a static partition 
strategy is illustrated in Figure 4. In this experiment, we 
examine a single storage configuration in which the one 
slow disk is two years older than the other disks. Along 
the x-axis, the graph varies the ratio of the partition sizes 
between the slow disk and each of the other disks in the 
system; for example, when this value is greater than one, 
the slow disk is given a correspondingly larger partition. 

The three lines in the graph correspond to three dif- 
ferent workloads, each of which has a different optimal 
value for the partition size ratios. The top line is the same 
workload as examined above; we verify that the highest 
throughput for this workload is approximately 50 MB/s, 
which matches that shown in Figure 3 with a two-year 
old disk. In the second and third lines, the distribution of 
requests across disks is changed such that the slow disk 
receives either twice or ten times as many requests as the 
other disks. The graph shows that each of these work- 
loads has a different optimal partition ratio (e.g., the best 
ratio for the top workload is 2:1 whereas the best ratio 
for the bottom workload is nearly 40:1). Further, the per- 
formance of each workload varies greatly with the parti- 
tion ratio (e.g., the performance of the 256 KB workload 
varies from 50 MB/s to 30 MB/s). This indicates we need 
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Figure 5: Dynamic partitioning algorithms. The figure shows the performance of Eager LRU, Lazy LRU, and 
LANDLORD as one disk is aged. The left graph uses Trace 2 while the right graph uses Trace 3. 


an approach to select the partition ratios dynamically as a 
function of both the workload and the disk performance. 


5.3. Partitioning to Balance Work 


Our next set of experiments shows that by dynamically 
adjusting the size of each partition, our algorithms bal- 
ance the amount of work performed by each disk and 
thus effectively hide heterogeneity. In doing so, we use 
the two classes of dynamic partitioning: eager partition- 
ing and lazy partitioning. Lazy partitioning uses inverse 
lottery scheduling to pick victim partitions at replace- 
ment time. Both eager and lazy use LRU within their 
partitions. For simplicity, we refer to the first approach 
as Eager LRU and the second approach as Lazy LRU. 
In these experiments, we investigate Trace 2 and Trace 3 
for a more realistic evaluation while continuing with well 
understood workload parameters. 

Figure 5 compares the performance of the Eager LRU 
and Lazy LRU storage-aware algorithms to LRU and 
LANDLORD. In the left-most graph of the figure, we ex- 
amine the workload with a uniform number of requests 
across disks. With this setup, the throughput with LRU 
degrades dramatically as the performance of the one slow 
disk is aged; specifically, throughput drops from approx- 
imately 23 MB/s to only 6 MB/s. Eager LRU and Lazy 
LRU are able to maintain the throughput of the system 
as the slow disk is aged; specifically, the performance of 
these algorithms is similar to that of LRU when all of the 
disks are the same speed, but with a ten-year-old disk, 
they are able to mask the impact of the slow disk and 
keep throughput between 16 and 20 MB/s. 

The right graph of Figure 5 shows the challenges of 
a non-uniform number of requests across disks. Inter- 
estingly, even when all of the disks are identical, all of 
the cost-aware algorithms perform better than LRU. With 
this workload, the popular disks suffer from contention, 


and thus queueing delays make blocks from those disks 
more costly to fetch. By monitoring replacement cost, 
the cost-aware algorithms devote more of the cache to 
the popular disks and thus better balance the load across 
all of the disks. As with the previous workload, the per- 
formance benefits of cost-aware caching improve as one 
of the disks is aged. For a 10-year old disk, Eager LRU 
and LRU differ by over a factor of three. 

Comparing the performance of Eager LRU, Lazy 
LRU, and LANDLORD, one sees that the performance 
of the three algorithms is similar, but not identical. The 
tight graph most clearly shows the difference. Eager 
LRU is not as performance robust as Lazy LRU and 
LANDLORD. While Lazy LRU devotes the entire cache 
to the slow disk, Eager LRU continues to allocate a small 
amount of the cache to the fast disks. The immediate 
repartitioning of Eager LRU aggravates efforts to find a 
good partition size on Trace 3. 


5.4 Clock-Based Replacement 


As noted in Section 3.2, several operating systems use 
the Clock algorithm. However, Clock is not cost-aware. 
Thus, in this section, we evaluate the use of a lazy par- 
titioned algorithm called Lazy Clock as a practical vir- 
tual memory page replacement algorithm. Again, we use 
Traces 2 and 3 and compare Lazy Clock to Clock. Ex- 
perimental results are found in Figures 6 and 7. 

In Figure 6, Lazy Clock performs well. As desired, 
Lazy Clock gives a greater proportion of the cache to 
slower devices and devices with more requests. Thus, 
Lazy Clock is able to mask performance differences 
even as the speed of the one slow disk degrades sig- 
nificantly. For example, with the imbalanced workload, 
Lazy Clock begins with a throughput of approximately 
21 MB/s when all disks are identical and degrades to only 
about 17 MB/s when the slow disk is a full 10-years older 
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Figure 6: Clock-based replacement algorithms. The figure shows the performance of Lazy Clock and Clock as one 
disk is aged. The same workloads are investigated as in Figure 5. 
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Figure 7: Clock-based with multiple old disks. The 

figure shows the performance of Lazy Clock and Clock as 
the number of disks of age two years is increased. Trace 
2 is used, which is the same workload as in the left graph 
of Figure 5. 


than the others. This throughput compares favorably to 
LANDLORD and Lazy LRU in Figure 5. 

Figure 7 shows how Lazy Clock gracefully masks an 
increasing number of two-year old disks. While Clock is 
affected by any heterogeneity, the performance of Lazy 
Clock only slowly degrades. While the performance does 
not match Clock when the system is homogeneous, such 
as when there are zero or 16 two-year old disks, the per- 
formance is fairly close. Our experience has shown that 
a smaller base correction size when the devices are ho- 
mogeneous can remove the discrepancy. 


5.5 Dynamic Changes in Performance 


To evaluate tolerance to performance faults, we show that 
our partitioned caching algorithms are able to react to 
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changes in the relative performance of storage devices, in 
some cases more effectively than LANDLORD is able. 
In these experiments, we begin with a cluster of homo- 
geneous disks and Trace 1. We inject a performance 
fault on one of the disks (disk 6) at a simulated time of 
500 seconds (approximately half way through the simu- 
lation). The performance fault has the effect of slowing 
down that disk by a factor of two. 

In the first graph of Figure 8 we show how Eager 
LRU adjusts the partition ratios for this change in per- 
formance. As one can see, the 16 partitions are all ini- 
tially equal. After the performance fault and a window 
of W = 1000 disk requests have passed for observation, 
the algorithm observes that the waiting time of disk 6 is 
significantly higher than the average waiting time. The 
partition for disk 6 is then increased by a small amount 
and the partitions for all of the other disks are decreased 
by the necessary number of cache entries. The algorithm 
continues measuring the wait time of each disk and in- 
creasing the partition size of disk 6 until all of the wait 
times are approximately equal. The time-line shows that 
the correct partition ratio is found quickly. 

In the second graph of Figure 8 we summarize our 
results by comparing the performance of LANDLORD, 
Eager LRU, Clock, and Lazy Clock. We plot through- 
put for the same workload as above when a performance 
fault occurs on one disk, four disks, or eight disks si- 
multaneously. When the number of affected disks is 
small relative to the total number of disks in the system, 
aggregating replacement-cost information is beneficial. 
Specifically, Eager LRU achieves a throughput of ap- 
proximately 54 MB/s with one performance fault, while 
LANDLORD maintains only 48 MB/s. Lazy Clock per- 
forms nearly as well as the others, and finally the cost- 
oblivious Clock algorithm performs the least well. 

When the number of faulty disks increases to eight, 
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Figure 8: Performance with dynamic faults. We consider a cluster of initially homogeneous disks and a performance 

Sault at time 500 seconds that slows a disk by a factor of two. In the graph on the left, the performance fault occurs 
on a single disk and we show the partition sizes chosen by the Eager LRU algorithm. In the graph on the right, the 
performance fault occurs on either one, two, or four disks. In all cases, Trace 1 was used. 
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Figure 9: Web server workload. This figure shows the performance of LRU- and Clock-based algorithms when run 
on a file system trace of a web server providing art images. The results of LRU-based algorithms are in the graph on 


the left side. Clock-based algorithms are in the right graph. 


the results change. Eager LRU does not mask the per- 
formance faults as well as LANDLORD. When there are 
two groups of disks with similar performance character- 
istics, our correction algorithm does not detect the sever- 
ity of heterogeneity, making smaller corrections than are 
needed. An adaptive threshold value may help. 


5.6 Real-World Performance 


We conclude our experiments with an examination of our 
partitioned algorithms on a web workload. As the web 
server received a modest number of requests, this trace 
is shorter than our synthetic traces. Our partitioned al- 
gorithms are partially penalized by the shortness of the 
trace as they first need to move the partition sizes from 
an initial state. Similar to other experiments, we only 
investigate the aging of a single disk. 


The results are shown in Figure 9. As expected, the 
cost-oblivious algorithms show a sharp drop off in per- 
formance as the age of the slow disk increases. LRU’s 
performance falls to 10% of its peak performance over 
the age range and, for a more realistic range, falls nearly 
30% when aged from zero to four years old. Clock shows 
a similar, though slightly less dramatic decline. 


As expected, the adaptive algorithms show more ro- 
bust performance. The performance degrades by 15% 
for Lazy LRU, 38% for Eager LRU, and 45% for LAND- 
LORD. However, Lazy LRU performs more poorly than 
Eager LRU or LANDLORD. Lazy LRU has a poor in- 
teraction with the repartitioning algorithm and devotes 
the entire cache to the slow disk even when the disks are 
homogeneous. Eager LRU, however, distributes pages 
more evenly between pages and gradually changes the 
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distribution as the disk ages. 

Lazy Clock also shows a relatively small decrease in 
performance of 40%. However, there is a sharp drop as 
the slow disk changes from three to four years old. This 
drop is due to a significant change in the partition ratios. 
Lazy Clock strongly favors the slow disk at age four, but 
has a weak preference at age three. The performance 
of LANDLORD also decreases between age three and 
four, but then increases. The trace’s bimodal distribution 
of request sizes due to Postgres table reads interleaved 
with small web server reads and writes may introduce 
anomalous behavior. 

Based on experiments not shown here due to space 
constraints, the performance of dynamic partitioning 
algorithms is sensitive to the base correction amount. 
The experiment in Figure 9 uses a fixed base correc- 
tion amount across the range of slow disk ages. If the 
base correction amount starts small and increases as the 
disk ages, performance improves and nearly matches the 
base cost-oblivious algorithm for a homogeneous sys- 
tem. Thus, an adaptive base correction amount is needed 
for better performance. 


6 Related Work 


Work on cost-aware caching has occurred in the web 
cache and database communities. The web cache com- 
munity has extensively studied cost-aware caching [10, 
17, 18, 27, 38], with the addition of document size in- 
cluded in many of their algorithms. The web caching 
work differs from storage-aware caching in several ways. 
First, performance in the wide area varies much more 
than is common for storage systems. Second, web 
caching often uses whole document caching, which dif- 
fers from fixed-size blocks used in storage systems. Fi- 
nally, in web caching, the replacement cost of one web 
page is not strongly correlated with the replacement costs 
of other pages. 

Broadcast disks [1, 2] continuously deliver data to 
clients through an asymmetric link following a broad- 
cast schedule that is best able to meet the client’s needs. 
When a client’s needs are not met by the broadcast sched- 
ule, the client cache strives to manage the cache contents 
to mask the non-ideal broadcast schedule. Using knowl- 
edge of the broadcast schedule and probability of access, 
the cache manages its contents using an algorithm that 
generalizes LRU. Storage-aware caching differs in two 
ways. First, while it partitions cache pages by device, 
broadcast disks use a page rather than a device gran- 
ularity to track replacement costs. Second, broadcast 
disks assume an infrequently changing broadcast sched- 
ule, whereas storage-aware caching must react to fre- 
quent changes in workload and device performance. 

Recently, researchers have studied allocation of pages 
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between different classes in prefetching [9, 24, 35], 
compiler-controlled memory management [14], and re- 
sizeable file buffer caches [22]. In prefetching, page allo- 
cation occurs between applications [9] or hinted and un- 
hinted I/O references [24, 35]. For compiler-controlled 
memory management, the compiler provides application 
memory usage information to operating system global 
replacement policies using hints, reintegrating elements 
of local page replacement into global page replacement. 
Finally, Nelson’s work [22] on resizeable file buffer 
caches evaluates the tradeoff between file buffer caches 
and virtual memory when a system is loaded. The work 
in these three areas is closely related to our work but does 
not directly address storage device heterogeneity. 


7 Future Work 


While storage-aware caching increases the storage sys- 
tem performance robustness by adapting to performance 
differences of devices, we see further areas of improve- 
ment and one new application domain, in addition to a 
study of a real implementation. 

First, the partitioning algorithm presented has two sig- 
nificant limitations that more sophisticated and informed 
cost-benefit algorithms do not have. The limitations are a 
linear relationship assumption between cache size and hit 
rate anda reliance on proper values for window size, base 
increment amount, and threshold. The first limitation is 
evident if one considers access patterns with little local- 
ity or a working set larger than the cache. Intuitively, the 
algorithm should recognize instances where increasing 
the cache size does not decrease wait time. 

Second, we believe a general framework for storage- 
aware caching where existing cost-oblivious policies can 
manage individual partitions should be studied. A frame- 
work approach has modularity as its primary strength; 
existing non-cache aware policies such as LRU, Clock, 
MRU, and EELRU [32] can be used with minimal effort 
and changes. 

Third, our work has concentrated on non-cooperative 
client caching. We believe the combination of cooper- 
ative caching and cost-aware caching will lead to better 
performance robustness, especially for disk arrays where 
individual cache sizes are small. 

Fourth, storage-aware caching can be applied to low- 
power environments. Storage-aware caching can be ex- 
tended to include power as a retrieval cost. Thus, devices 
that are higher in power will likely be accessed less fre- 
quently and stay in low-power mode longer and more 
frequently. 

Finally, since caching algorithms are affected by 
prefetching and layout decisions, we would like to ex- 
plore the advantages and tradeoffs of integrated prefetch- 
ing, layout, and caching decisions, in light of device het- 
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erogeneity. Previous caching and prefetching work [9, 
24] in homogeneous environments has shown the ben- 
efits of integration. We believe this benefit extends to 
heterogenous environments. 


8 Conclusions 


Given the diverse characteristics of modern storage de- 
vices, we believe the time is ripe to re-investigate caching 
algorithms. To optimize performance, the task of a cost- 
aware cache is to control which blocks are cached, such 
that the amount of work performed by each storage de- 
vice is roughly equal. In this paper, we have presented 
a family of cost-aware caching algorithms that are based 
on the notion of explicitly partitioning the cache; the size 
of each partition is configured such that it directly cor- 
responds to the relative cost and usefulness of the data 
in that partition. These approaches have two advantages. 
First, partitions are able to aggregate replacement-cost 
information across many entries in the cache, reducing 
the amount of information that must be tracked and al- 
lowing the most recent cost information to be used for 
all blocks from the same device. Second, and most im- 
portant, a virtual partition approach can be easily imple- 
mented within the Clock replacement policy, increasing 
the likelihood of adoption in real systems. 
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Abstract 


Timing-accurate storage emulation fills an important gap 
in the set of common performance evaluation techniques 
for proposed storage designs: it allows a researcher to 
experiment with not-yet-existing storage components in 
the context of real systems executing real applications. 
As its name suggests, a timing-accurate storage emula- 
tor appears to the system to be a real storage component 
with service times matching a simulation model of that 
component. This paper promotes timing-accurate stor- 
age emulation by describing its unique features, demon- 
Strating its feasibility, and illustrating its value. A pro- 
totype, called the Memulator, is described and shown to 
produce service times within 2% of those computed by 
its component simulator for over 99% of requests. Two 
sets of measurements enabled by the Memulator illus- 
trate its power: (1) application performance on a modern 
Linux system equipped with a MEMS-based storage de- 
vice (no such device exists at this time), and (2) appli- 
cation performance on a modern Linux system equipped 
with a disk whose firmware has been modified (we have 
no access to firmware source code). 


1 Introduction 


Despite decades of practice, performance evaluation of 
proposed storage subsystems is almost always incom- 
plete and disconnected from reality. In particular, future 
storage technologies and potential firmware extensions 
usually cannot be prototyped by researchers, so any eval- 
uation must rely upon simulation or analytic models of 
the prospective subsystem. Unfortunately, this reliance 
commonly limits consideration of real application work- 
loads and complex “real system” effects, both of which 
can hide or undo benefits predicted by simulating stor- 
age components in isolation. For this reason, such local- 
ized evaluation has long been considered unacceptable in 
other disciplines, such as networking, architecture, and 
even file systems. 


Timing-accurate storage emulation offers a solution to 
this dilemma, allowing simulated storage components to 
be plugged into real systems, which can then be used for 
complete, application-based experiments. As illustrated 


Normal computer Storage emulator 


Normal computer 





(a) Conventional system 


(b) Disk replaced by emulator 


Figure 1: A system with (a) real storage or (b) emulated stor- 
age. The emulator transparently replaces storage devices in a 
real system. By reporting request completions at the correct 
times, the performance of different devices can be mimicked, 
enabling full system-level evaluations of proposed storage sub- 
system modifications. 


in Figure 1, a storage emulator transparently fills the role 
of a real storage component (e.g., a SCSI disk), correctly 
mimicking the interface and retaining stored data to re- 
spond to future reads. A timing-accurate storage emula- 
tor responds to each request after its simulator-computed 
service time passes; the performance observed by the 
system should match the simulation model. To accom- 
plish this, the emulator must synchronize the simulator’s 
internal time with the real-world clock, inserting requests 
into the simulator when they arrive and reporting com- 
pletions when the simulator determines they are done. 
If the simulator’s model represents a real component, 
the system-observed performance will be of that com- 
ponent. Thus, the results from application benchmarking 
will represent the end-to-end performance effect of using 
that component in a real system. 


This paper makes a case for timing-accurate storage em- 
ulation and demonstrates that it works in practice. It 
describes general design issues and details the imple- 
mentation of our prototype emulator. Our original goal 
was thorough evaluation of operating system algorithms 
for not-yet-existing MEMS-based storage devices [11, 
12]—this led to the prototype’s name: Memulator. The 
Memulator integrates the DiskSim simulator [10], a real- 
time timing loop, and a large RAM cache to achieve 
flexible, timing-accurate storage emulation. It can em- 
ulate any storage component that DiskSim can simulate, 
including MEMS-based storage, disk arrays, and many 
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modern disk drives. Calibration measurements indicate 
that the Memulator’s response times are within 2% of 
the DiskSim times for over 99% of requests. Using 
DiskSim’s validated disk models, we also verify that sys- 
tem performance is the same with the Memulator as with 
a real storage device. 


We illustrate the power of timing-accurate storage emu- 
lation with two experiments that the Memulator makes 
possible. First, we measure how MEMS-based storage 
would affect application performance on a current Linux 
system; since fully-functioning MEMS-based storage 
devices are still years away, this experiment is only pos- 
sible with emulation. Second, we measure how an ex- 
tension (zero-latency reads) to disk firmware would af- 
fect application performance on a Linux system; since 
we have no access to firmware source code, we can only 
do this with emulation. We also discuss a third type of 
experiment, interface extensions, that requires changes 
to both the host OS and the storage subsystem; without 
emulation (or complete implementation), thorough eval- 
uation of interface extensions is not possible. 


The remainder of this paper is organized as follows. Sec- 
tion 2 makes a case for timing-accurate storage emula- 
tion. Section 3 discusses the design of timing-accurate 
storage emulators in general. Section 4 describes the 
Memulator in detail. Section 5 validates the response 
times of the Memulator relative to simulated device per- 
formance. Section 6 describes experiments enabled by 
the Memulator. Section 7 summarizes this paper’s con- 
tributions. 


2 A case for emulation 


Storage emulation is rarely used for performance evalu- 
ation of prospective storage system designs. This sec- 
tion makes a case for more frequent use, arguing that 
timing-accurate storage emulation offers a unique per- 
formance evaluation capability: experimentation with 
as-yet-unavailable storage components in the context of 
real systems. Such experimentation is important because 
complex system characteristics can hide or reduce pre- 
dicted benefits of new storage components [9]. Fur- 
ther, some new storage architectures and interfaces re- 
quire both OS modifications and new (or modified) stor- 
age components—until the new components are avail- 
able, only emulation allows such collaborative advances 
to be tested and their performance evaluated. 


2.1 Storage performance evaluation 


Figure 2 illustrates a spectrum of techniques for evalu- 
ating storage designs, ranging from quick-and-dirty es- 
timates to real application measurements on a complete 
system. Techniques to the left generally demand less of 
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the evaluator: less effort to set up and employ, less time 
to produce a result, and less need for the evaluated stor- 
age system to be feasible. Techniques to the right gen- 
erally produce more believable results: more accurate, 
more inclusive of complex system effects, and more rep- 
resentative of the effects under real workloads. 


The six techniques shown are each appropriate in some 
circumstances, as each offers a different mixture of these 
features. For example, storage simulation allows hy- 
pothetical storage systems to be evaluated quickly and 
efficiently. Even futuristic technologies and modifica- 
tions to proprietary firmware can be explored. Simula- 
tion results, however, must be taken with a grain of salt, 
since the simulation may abstract away important char- 
acteristics of the storage components, overall system, or 
workload. In particular, representative workloads are 
rarely used, since synthetic workload generation is still 
an open problem, I/O traces ignore system feedback ef- 
fects [9], and available traces are often out-of-date—in 
fact, many storage researchers still rely on the decade- 
old “HP traces” from 1992 [21]. As a different example, 
experimenting with prototypes allows one to evaluate de- 
signs in the context of full systems and real workloads. 
Doing so, of course, requires considerable investment in 
prototype development and experiment configuration. 


As indicated in Figure 2, storage emulation offers an in- 
teresting mix of features: the flexibility of simulation 
and the reality of experimental measurements. That is, 
storage emulation allows futuristic storage designs to be 
evaluated in the context of real OSes and applications. 
This enables two types of experiments. First, end-to-end 
measurements can be made of the effects of non-existent 
storage components in existing systems. Such compo- 
nents are usually simulated in isolation and evaluated un- 
der non-representative workloads. Second, end-to-end 
measurements can be made of the effects of non-existent 
storage components in modified systems. For example, 
storage interface changes often require that both the stor- 
age components and the OS be modified to utilize the 
new interface. Experimentation is impossible without 
the ability to modify both components, which is a very 
real problem with the proprietary firmware of most disks 
and disk array controllers. Section 6 explores concrete 
examples of both types of experiments. 


We are aware of only one other technique offering 
a similar mix of features: complete machine simula- 
tion [3, 17, 19]. Under this technique, the hardware of 
a computer system is simulated in enough detail to boot 
a real OS and run applications. If the simulation pro- 
gresses according to timing-accurate models of the key 
system components (e.g., CPUs, caches, buses, mem- 
ory system, I/O interconnects, I/O components), it can 
be used for performance evaluation. Because it boots 
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Figure 2: Storage performance evaluation techniques. 


This illustration linearizes techniques across a spectrum from the 


(quickest,easiest,most flexible) to the most (accurate,complete, representative). In this spectrum, storage emulation provides the 
unique ability to explore nonexistent storage components in the context of full systems executing real applications. 


a real OS and runs real applications, a complete ma- 
chine simulator enables the same types of experiments 
as storage emulation. Further, by manipulating simu- 
lator parameters, the effects of new storage devices on 
hypothetical machines (e.g., with 10 GHz CPUs) can be 
evaluated [20, 22]. Unfortunately, substantial effort is 
required to build and maintain a complete machine sim- 
ulator, both in terms of correctly executing programs and 
correctly accounting for time. For example, the SimOS 
machine simulator required extensive effort to create and 
validate; just a few years later, its hardware models are 
out of date, the CPU instruction set it emulates is being 
phased out, and source code for the OS that it boots is 
difficult to acquire. In addition, these simulators usually 
run more slowly than real systems, increasing evaluation 
time. Storage emulation does not share these difficulties. 


2.2 Related emulation 


In a sense, storage emulation is commonplace. For ex- 
ample, the standard SCSI interface allowed disk arrays 
to rapidly enter the storage market by supporting a disk- 
like interface to systems. Similarly, the NFS remote pro- 
cedure call (RPC) interface allowed dedicated filer appli- 
ances [13] to look like traditional NFS file servers. In ad- 
dition, we have been told anecdotal stories of emulation’s 
use in industry for development and correctness testing 
of new product designs. However, these examples repre- 
sent only the “storage emulation” half of timing-accurate 
storage emulation. 


The “timing-accurate” half has been much utilized 
by networking researchers [1, 6, 18]. Timing- 
accurate network emulation parallels our description of 
timing-accurate storage emulation: real hosts intercon- 


nected by the emulated network observe normal packet 
send/receive semantics and performance that accurately 
reflects a simulation model. The observable performance 
effects include propagation delays, bandwidths, and 
packet losses. Like timing-accurate storage emulation, 
timing-accurate network emulation enables real system 
benchmarking that would not otherwise be possible—in 
particular, deploying a substantial network just for exper- 
iments is simply not feasible. 


We are aware of only a few previous cases of timing- 
accurate storage emulation being used for performance 
evaluation. The most relevant example is the evaluation 
of eager writing by Wang et al. [25]. Under eager writ- 
ing, data is written to a disk location that is close to the 
disk head’s current location. To evaluate the benefits of 
having disk firmware support for eager writing, Wang et 
al. embedded a disk simulator in Solaris 2.6, augmented 
it with a RAM disk, and arranged (using the sleep() 
system call) to have completions reported after delays 
computed by the simulator. Although some details dif- 
fer, this is similar to the Memulator’s design. A less di- 
rect example is the common practice of emulating non- 
volatile RAM by simply pretending that normal RAM 
is non-volatile [5, 8]. Although this is unacceptable for 
a production system, such pretending is fine for perfor- 
mance experiments. 


A central purpose of this paper is to promote timing- 
accurate storage emulation as a first-class tool in the stor- 
age research toolbox. Towards this end, we describe its 
unique capabilities, demonstrate its relatively straightfor- 
ward realization, and illustrate its power with several ex- 
periments that we could not otherwise perform. 
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3 Emulator design 


A timing-accurate storage emulator must appear to its 
host system to be the storage subsystem that it emulates. 
Doing so involves three main tasks. First, the emula- 
tor must correctly support the protocols of the interface 
behind which it is implemented. Second, the emulator 
must complete requests in the amount of time computed 
by a model of the storage subsystem. Third, the emulator 
must retain copies of written data to satisfy read requests. 
This section describes how these three tasks are handled 
and the steps an emulator goes through to service storage 
requests. 


3.1 Emulator components 


Figure 3 shows the internals of a timing-accurate storage 
emulator. This section describes how the components of 
the emulator work to satisfy three tasks: communications 
management (the storage interface), timing management 
(the simulation engine and timing loop), and data man- 
agement (the RAM cache and overflow storage). 


Communications management. The storage interface 
component connects the emulator to the host system. 
As such, it must export the proper interface. The stor- 
age interface ensures that requests are transferred to and 
from the host according to the emulated protocol. In- 
coming requests are parsed and passed to the other em- 
ulator components, and outgoing messages are properly 
formatted for return to the host. In addition to servic- 
ing requests, the storage interface must respond appro- 
priately to exceptional cases such as malformed requests 
or device errors. 


In response to a read or write request, the storage in- 
terface parses the request, checks its validity, and then 
passes it to the timing and data management components 
of the emulator. In some cases, it may have to inter- 
act further with the host (e.g., for bus arbitration or if 
the emulated device supports disconnection). In addi- 
tion to reads and writes, the emulator must support con- 
trol requests that return information about the emulated 
drive such as its capacity, status, or error condition. In 
practice, a subset of often-used control commands usu- 
ally suffices. When a request is completed, the response 
is formatted appropriately for the emulated protocol and 
forwarded to the host through the storage interface. 


Timing management. The simulation engine and timing 
loop work together to provide the timing-accurate nature 
of the emulation. Specifically, the simulator determines 
how long each request should take to complete, and the 
timing loop ensures that completion is reported after the 
determined amount of time. 


There are two ways that the simulation engine and tim- 
ing loop can interact. One approach keeps the two sep- 








Figure 3: Emulation software internals. The five compo- 
nents inside the “storage emulation software” box comprise 
the three primary emulator tasks: communications manage- 
ment (the storage interface), timing management (the simula- 
tion engine and timing loop), and data management (the RAM 
cache and overflow storage). 


arate: when a request arrives, the timing loop calls the 
simulator code once to get the service time. In this ap- 
proach, the simulator code takes the real-world arrival 
time and the request details, and it returns the computed 
service time. After the appropriate real-time delay, the 
timing loop tells the storage interface component to re- 
port completion. The emulator-based evaulation of eager 
writing [25] used a disk simulator by Kotz et al. [15] in 
this way. 


Although it is straightforward, this first approach often 
does not properly handle concurrent requests. For exam- 
ple, a new request arrival may affect the service time of 
outstanding requests due to bus contention, request over- 
lapping, or request scheduling. A more general approach 
is to synchronize the advancement of the simulator’s in- 
ternal clock with the real-world clock. This synchroniza- 
tion can most easily be done with event-based simula- 
tion. 


An event-based simulator breaks each request into a se- 
ries of abstract and physical events: REQUEST ARRIVAL, 
CONTROLLER THINK TIME COMPLETE, DISK SEEK 
COMPLETE, READ OF SECTOR N COMPLETE, and so 
on. Each event is associated with a time, and an event 
“occurs” when the simulator’s clock reaches the corre- 
sponding time. Event occurrences are processed by sim- 
ulation code that updates state and schedules subsequent 
events. For example, the CONTROLLER THINK TIME 
COMPLETE event may be scheduled to occur a constant 
time after the REQUEST ARRIVAL event. 


To synchronize an event-based simulation with the real 
world, the emulator lets the timing loop control the sim- 
ulator clock advancement. When each event completes, 
the simulator engine notifies the timing loop of the next 
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scheduled event time. The timing loop waits until that 
time arrives, then calls back into the simulator to begin 
processing the next event. If a new request arrives, a RE- 
QUEST ARRIVAL event is prepended to the simulator’s 
event list with the current wall clock time, and the timing 
loop calls back into the simulator immediately. When the 
REQUEST COMPLETE event ultimately occurs, the sim- 
ulator engine notifies the storage interface. 


In practice, the request arrival and completion times must 
be skewed slightly to account for processing and com- 
munication delays. The arrival time of a request is ad- 
justed backwards slightly to account for the delay in re- 
ceiving the request. Likewise, the simulator runs slightly 
ahead of the real-world clock so that the storage interface 
will start sending completion messages early enough for 
them to arrive on time. An obvious additional require- 
ment is that the simulation computations themselves be 
fast enough that they do not delay completion messages; 
the computation time for any given request must be lower 
than the computed service time. 


Data management. In addition to providing accurate 
timing of requests, emulation software must provide a 
consistent view of stored data. This is satisfied by the 
combination of a RAM-based block (sector) cache and 
overflow storage for swapping blocks from the cache. 
These components act as a conventional memory man- 
ager: groups of blocks can be grouped into “pages” that 
are evicted from or promoted into the cache. The over- 
flow storage is only necessary for workloads requiring 
active storage in excess of the memory allocated to the 
emulation software. Possible implementations of the 
overflow storage include paging to one or more locally- 
attached disk drives, or paging to shared network-based 
RAM [2]. 


Data transfers from overflow storage may not complete 
quickly enough when emulating a high-performance de- 
vice. When this is the case, cache preloading schemes 
may be necessary to ensure high RAM cache hit rates. 
These schemes can take advantage of the repeatability of 
experiments. For example, a workload could be initially 
run solely to generate a trace of accessed blocks, then run 
a second time using that trace to intelligently preload the 
cache throughout execution. 


Since a timing-accurate storage emulator is used only as 
a performance evaluation tool and not as a production 
data store, persistence characteristics can be relaxed to 
increase performance. For example, write-back caching 
can be used to avoid costly overflow storage delays. If 
the system crashes and data is lost, the experiment can 
simply be re-run. 
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3.2 Host system interactions 


Figure 4 shows the two most natural points at which to 
integrate a storage emulator into a host system. In the 
first (local emulation), the device driver is modified to 
communicate directly with the emulation software rather 
than with real storage components. Although this does 
involve some modifications to the system under test, they 
are restricted to the device driver. In the second (remote 
emulation), the host system is left unmodified and the 
emulation software runs on a second computer attached 
to the host via a storage interconnect. The second com- 
puter responds just as a real storage device would. Both 
integration points leave intact the application and OS 
software which is doing the real work and generating 
storage requests. Both also share a 3-step interface be- 
tween the emulation software and the rest of the system. 


Step 1: Send the request to the emulator. When a read 
or write request arrives at the device driver, it is directed 
to the emulated device. In the case of local emulation, 
the device driver is modified to be aware of the emula- 
tion software and explicitly delivers the request to it. A 
device that is emulated remotely does not need a mod- 
ified device driver; requests are sent unmodified across 
the bus to the emulation machine which in turn delivers 
the request to the emulation software located there. Once 
the emulation software (either local or remote) has the 
request, it issues it to the simulator engine to determine 
how long the request should take to complete. 


Step 2: Transfer data between the host and emulator. 
The emulation software initiates the data transfer. In the 
case of a read request, data is transferred from the RAM 
cache to the host. In the case of a write request, data goes 
from the host into the RAM cache and is saved to service 
future reads. Data transfer should usually begin soon af- 
ter the request arrives, since all data must be transferred 
before the completion time computed by the simulator in 
Step 1. A local emulator can pass pointers to buffers in its 
RAM cache directly to the modified device driver. The 
driver then copies data between these userspace buffers 
and the appropriate kernel buffers. A remote emulator 
sends data over the bus to the host. 


Step 3: Send the reply to the device driver. The em- 
ulation software waits until the request service time as 
determined in Step | elapses. At this point, a comple- 
tion interrupt must be delivered to the OS. In the remote 
case, the completion message is sent over the bus, just 
as with a normal storage device, and the unmodified de- 
vice driver deals with it appropriately. In the local case, 
the emulation software directly notifies the device driver 
that the request is complete at the device level. The driver 
then calls back into the operating system to complete the 
request at the system level. 
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(b) Remote emulation 


Figure 4: Communication paths when emulation is run (a) locally or (b) remotely. When run locally, emulation software commu- 
nicates directly with a modified device driver in the kernel. Under remote emulation, all modifications take place outside the system 
under test, eliminating any impact of the emulation overheads. The three steps are described in Section 3.2. 


The local design works well in practice and allows for 
extra communication paths between the operating sys- 
tem and emulator. For example, the device driver can 
measure perceived request service times and communi- 
cate these to the emulator, enabling the emulator to re- 
fine its model of communications overheads. In addi- 
tion, this architecture enables evaluation of nonstandard 
device interfaces (such as freeblock requests or exposed 
eager writes) as discussed in Section 6.3. 


However, a local emulator will have some impact on the 
system under test. Device driver modifications are nec- 
essary for communications with the emulator, and extra 
CPU time and memory are used to run the emulation 
software, which could perturb the host’s workload. Us- 
ing a dual-processor machine with one CPU dedicated to 
emulation and with added memory dedicated to the RAM 
cache can mitigate this overhead, but some interference 
is inevitable. A remote emulator avoids these perturba- 
tions completely by performing the emulation on sepa- 
rate, dedicated hardware. In this case, host overheads are 
eliminated and no modifications are required in the host’s 
device driver. 


In addition to device-specific delays, a local emulator 
must account for bus delays, since there is no physical 
bus between the host and the emulator. An advantage 
of this is that it allows emulation of devices “connected” 
to very fast local buses (for example, the PCI or system 
bus) or even emulation of the interconnect itself. A re- 
mote emulator that is physically attached to the host via a 
bus need not calculate such delays, unless it is emulating 
a different storage interconnect. 
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4 Implementation of the Memulator 


This section describes the implementation of the 
Memulator, a prototype timing-accurate storage emula- 
tor. The emulation software runs as a user-level applica- 
tion and communicates with the host via a modified SCSI 
device driver. The Memulator can be run as either a local 
or remote emulator. 


User-level emulation software. In the Memulator, user- 
level emulation software does the core work of timing- 
accurate storage emulation. It interprets requests, retains 
stored data, simulates device timings, and sends replies 
after the correct delays. This component is common to 
both the local and remote Memulator. 


Timings are computed by DiskSim, which is an event- 
driven storage simulator [10]. The Memulator interacts 
with DiskSim via its “external control mode,” in which 
external software (the timing loop) calls into DiskSim, 
specifies how far the simulation time should proceed 
before control is returned, and is then told when the 
next DiskSim-internal event should happen. The timing 
loop keeps the simulation time in close proximity to the 
real-world clock as given by the processor’s time stamp 
counter. 


Main memory is used to hold data written by previous 
requests. The Memulator’s RAM cache is allocated and 
pinned in-core in its entirety during initialization using 
the malloc() and mlock() system calls. The operat- 
ing system’s resource limits may need to be adjusted to 
allow the pinning of a large memory region. The Memu- 
lator does not currently support overflow storage, so the 
working set of each experiment is limited to the cache’s 
capacity. 


When invalid opcodes, out-of-range requests, or invalid 
target/LUN pairs are received, the Memulator’s storage 
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interface generates the appropriate sense code and im- 
mediately returns an error condition. Table 1 lists the 
SCSI commands supported by the Memulator. These 
commands are sufficient to allow Linux or FreeBSD to 
mount and use Memulator devices as SCSI disks. 


Local emulation. The local version of the Memulator 
runs on the Linux 2.4 operating system. When used for 
local emulation, the user-level emulation software runs 
on the system under test as illustrated in Figure 4(a). 


The modified device driver is a low-level component in 
the Linux SCSI subsystem. The driver accepts SCSI 
requests (Scsi_Cmnd structures) from the Linux kernel 
via the standard mid-to-low-level queuecommand() in- 
terface and passes them on to the storage interface as de- 
scribed below. When a request is complete, the driver 
notifies the kernel using the standard scsi_done() mid- 
level callback. 


The Memulator’s storage interface communicates with 
the device driver via modified system calls on the spe- 
cial character device file /dev/memulator. The storage 
interface uses the pol1() system call to discover that a 
new request has arrived at the driver. It then uses the 
read() system call to transfer the 6-, 10-, or 12-byte 
SCSI command, the target device number, the logical 
unit number, and a unique request identifier. Following 
this transfer the timing loop immediately prepends a RE- 
QUEST ARRIVAL event to the DiskSim event queue. The 
arrival timestamp is skewed approximately 25 ys into the 
past to account for communications overheads; this value 
was determined empirically for our experimental setup. 
Once the newly arrived request is enqueued, the storage 
interface immediately directs the device driver to copy 
the requested data between the user and kernel memory 
buffers. The emulation software later uses the write() 
system call to notify the device driver when it determines 
the request is complete. 


Table 1: Required SCSI command support. Support for the 
upper six commands is necessary for an emulator to interact 
with a Linux 2.4 host. All nine commands must be supported 
when communicating with a FreeBSD 4.4 host. 


Function 
Read data from device 
Write data to device 
Check for device online 
Get device parameters 
Get device size in sectors 
Get details of last.error 


Command 
READ (6 and 10) 
WRITE (6 and 10) 
TEST UNIT READY 
INQUIRY 
READ CAPACITY 
REQUEST SENSE 
MODE SENSE Configure device 
WRITE AND VERIFY Verify data on device 
SYNCHRONIZE CACHE Flush device cache 


Remote emulation. The remote version of the Memu- 
lator runs on the FreeBSD 4.4 operating system. When 
used for remote emulation, the Memulator runs entirely 
on a separate computer system. Both the host and remote 
systems are connected to a shared storage interconnect as 
illustrated in Figure 4(b). 


Remote emulation requires hardware support in the bus 
adapter to act as a target in order to receive commands 
from an initiator. The operating system must also handle 
incoming requests and direct them to the user-level em- 
ulation software. This support is provided by FreeBSD’s 
CAM subsystem when used with certain SCSI or Fibre 
Channel cards. The storage interface communicates with 
a modified target mode device driver in much the same 
manner as described for the local version of the Memula- 
tor. For remote emulation experiments the arrival times- 
tamp is skewed approximately 120us into the past. 


Alternative implementations of a remote emulator could 
leverage storage networking protocols such as iSCSI or 
run on dedicated custom hardware connected to the PCI 
or system buses of the host system. 


5 Memulator validation 


This section presents three evaluations of the Memula- 
tor. First, we show that the upper bound of performance 
for our setup is sufficient to meet the requirements of the 
devices we model. Second, we show that the Memulator 
accurately reflects the timings of a simulated storage de- 
vice. Third, we show that this timing-accuracy can trans- 
late into accurate emulation of a real storage device. 


5.1 Experimental setup 


Local emulation experiments are performed on a 
700 MHz dual-processor Intel Pentium III-based work- 
station with 2GB RAM running Linux 2.4.2. The second 
CPU is used to reduce interference between the emula- 
tion software and the regular workload. During all ex- 
periments, 1,792MB of main memory is pinned as the 
Memulator’s RAM cache, leaving 256MB for the “real” 
system activity. Unless otherwise specified, the experi- 
ments in this paper are run under local emulation. 


For remote emulation, the Memulator runs on a single- 
processor workstation with 2GB RAM and FreeBSD 
4.4. The host system is a single-processor workstation 
with 256MB RAM running either Linux or FreeBSD 
as noted below. The host and remote systems are con- 
nected by an 80MB/s SCSI bus via Adaptec AHA- 
29160 adapters. 


The disk used for comparison is the Seagate Cheetah 
X15, a 15,000 RPM disk with 3.9ms average seek time 
and 18GB capacity. It is connected to a 1 Gbit/s Fibre 
Channel network (FC-AL) hosted by a QLogic ISP2100. 
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This disk was chosen as a reasonable example of a mod- 
ern high-end disk. Validated DiskSim specifications are 
available [7] for this disk, allowing us to configure the 
Memulator using validated parameters for the Cheetah 
X15. 


To focus on storage performance, we use six artificial 
workloads: “random or mixed” crossed with “small, uni- 
form, or large.” A random workload has zero probabil- 
ity of local access or sequential access; request starting 
locations are uniformly distributed across the storage ca- 
pacity. A mixed workload has 30% probability of “local” 
access (within 500 LBNs of the previous request) and 
20% probability of sequential access. A small workload 
is composed of 8-sector (4KB) requests, a large work- 
load uses 256-sector (128KB) requests, and a uniform 
workload has uniformly distributed request sizes in inter- 
vals of 2KB over the range [2KB, 130KB]. Therefore, 
a “mixed large” workload has some sequential and local 
accesses and is composed of 128 KB requests. All work- 
loads are made up of 1,000 I/O requests, of which 67% 
are reads. 


We also present results for the PostMark benchmark [14]. 
PostMark was designed to measure the performance of 
a file system used for electronic mail, news, and web- 
based services. It creates a large number of small files, on 
which a specified number of transactions are performed. 
Each transaction consists of two sub-transactions, with 
one being a create or delete and the other being a read 
or append. The transaction types are chosen randomly 
with consideration given to user definable weights. 
The benchmark parameters in these experiments spec- 
ify 20,000 transactions on 10,000 files, with a file size of 
between 10KB and 20KB. 


5.2 Implementation performance 


To determine the fastest device that the Memulator can 
emulate, we configured it to reply with request comple- 
tions immediately after the data transfer phase. By re- 
moving the timing component, all that remains is the 
overhead required for emulation. 


We measure request rate and bandwidth for both local 
and remote configurations. Request rate is measured 
by issuing 2!° one-sector read requests and dividing the 
number of requests by the elapsed time. Bandwidth 
is measured by issuing 2!° 1024-sector read requests 
and dividing the total bytes transferred by elapsed time. 
System-level caching is disallowed; all requests are syn- 
chronously issued through the Linux SCSI generic (SG) 
interface in local emulation and the FreeBSD direct ac- 
cess interface during remote emulation. 


The results for local and remote emulation are shown 
in Table 2, along with the required performance values 


for MEMS-based storage [11] and the Seagate Cheetah 
X15 [23]. Both the local and remote Memulator config- 
urations achieve the required performance threshold for 
both devices along both axes. 


5.3 Memulator accuracy 


To evaluate how closely the Memulator comes to per- 
fect timing-accurate emulation, we execute the six arti- 
ficial workloads against both the Memulator and against 
standalone DiskSim. We run these workloads against the 
Memulator by generating a series of SCSI requests based 
on each workload’s characteristics and issuing the re- 
quests to the Memulator through the Linux SCSI generic 
(SG) interface. The SG interface allows an applica- 
tion to create SCSI requests at the user level, pass these 
commands directly to the device driver, receive replies 
from the driver, and handle them directly at user level. 
We measure the Memulator’s accuracy by taking arrival 
and completion timestamps inside the device driver, then 
comparing these times to the per-request times reported 
by standalone DiskSim. If these times match, the kernel 
is seeing exactly the performance intended. 


Table 3 displays the results, and Figure 5 provides a sup- 
plementary view of the uniform workloads. The average 
|% emulation error| (that is, the average per-request er- 
ror, independent of whether the request completed too 
fast or too slow) is less than 0.33% in all cases, and over 
99% of all requests have less than 2% error. Most errors 
larger than 2% are only slightly larger. Exceptions fall 
into two categories: (1) the simulator can take too long 
to compute a result, and (2) the emulation program can 
be context-switched off of the CPU. These exceptions 
occurs for about one request in 1000 in the experiments. 
Fundamentally, the extra delays from both categories are 
unbounded, but we have observed only 5—10% inaccu- 
racy from the first and up to 3-4 ms errors from the sec- 
ond. 


Table 2: Upper bound of Memulator performance. The local 
and remote emulation values are measured with the Memula- 
tor configured to return data and replies as quickly as possible. 
The remote emulation experiments are run using a FreeBSD 
host. The MEMS-based storage [11] and Seagate Cheetah 
X15 [23] values represent peak bandwidth and average request 
rate for random I/O. 
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Request rate Bandwidth 

Available performance 

Local emulation 22,468req/s 84.5MB/s 

Remote emulation 8,883req/s 103.5MB/s 
Required performance 

MEMS-based storage 1,422req/s 76MB/s 

Cheetah X15 disk 244req/s 49 MB/s 

USENIX Association 


Table 3: Memulator accuracy. Each workload represents 1,000 requests as measured inside the device driver and inside DiskSim. 
“Mean service time” is the average request service time reported by the simulation engine. “Mean emulation error” reports the 
average difference between the measured (emulated) time and the simulated service time of each request. Negative values represent 
requests that finished more quickly than the simulated time. “Mean |emulation % error|” is the average of the absolute values of 
percent error of the emulated time for each request with respect to the simulated service time. “Requests under 1% error” shows 
the percentage of requests completing within 1% of their simulated time. 


small requests (4KB) uniform (2-130KB) large requests (128 KB) 


random mixed random mixed random mixed 

10ms constant time model 

mean service time 10,000us 10,000us 10,000us 10,000us 10,000us 10,000ps 

mean emulation error -0.65 ps -0.49 us 0.93 us 0.75 us 2.36 us 1.42 us 

mean |emulation % error] 0.01% 0.01% 0.04% 0.02% 0.05% 0.05% 

requests under 1% error 100% 100% 99.9% 100.0% 100.0% 99.9% 
Cheetah X15 model 

mean service time 6,509us 5,568us 9,1l6yus 8,410us 11,30lus 10,154ys 

mean emulation error 5.33 us 10.87 us 0.92 us -0.19us = - 10.08 us -9.70 us 

mean |emulation % error| 0.11% 0.33% 0.07% 0.08% 0.09% 0.11% 

requests under 1% error 99.5% 92.4% 99.9% 99.1% 100% 100% 
MEMS-based storage model 

mean service time 1,057us 1,049us 2,001lus 1,957us 2,846yus 2,857 us 

mean emulation error -0.21 us 0.16 us -0.59 us -0.50 us -1.54us -0.01 us 

mean |emulation % error| 0.13% 0.16% 0.13% 0.14% 0.13% 0.11% 

requests under 1% error 100% 99.4% 100% 98.9% 100% 100% 


Table 4: Application run times using the Memutlator vs. using a real disk. Both the local and the remote Memulator faithfully 
reproduce the performance of the disk under the PostMark benchmark, but there is some interference with application performance 
in the local emulation case. PostMark was configured to use 10,000 files between 10 KB and 20 KB in size, with 20,000 transactions. 
Each data point is the average of ten runs of the benchmark. The remote emulation experiments are run using a Linux host. 


Real Cheetah X15 Local emulation Remote emulation 


PostMark 
run time 78.422s 74.523s 78.532s 
standard deviation 0.375 0.618 0.244 
percent error from real disk — 4.97% 0.14% 
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Distribution of service time error (10ms constant time model) Distribution of service time percent error (10ms constant time model) 
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Figure 5: Densities of emulation error and percent error. Emulation error is defined as the difference between the time reported 
by the emulator and that reported by the simulator alone running the same workload. This error shows the timing discrepancy 
caused by variation in the overheads of emulation, such as passing commands and data to the emulation software. A perfect 
emulator would introduce no discrepencies and the times would match exactly. The Memulator is shown to introduce only minor 
discrepencies compared to DiskSim running alone. Each graph shows the combined results of the “random uniform” and “mixed 
uniform” workloads, for a total of 4,000 requests. Percent error is calculated with respect to the simulated request time. Bin sizes 
are I us in the service time graphs and 0.05% in the percent error graphs. 
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Table 5: Exploring a change to disk firmware. Here we use 
timing-accurate storage emulation to add zero-latency access 
capability to a disk (the Seagate Cheetah X15) that in reality 
does not support it. Each data point is the average of ten runs 
of the benchmark. 


Zero- Decrease 
Default latency = intime 
PostMark 
runtime 74.523s 74.469s 0.1% 
std. dev. 0.618 0.783 —- 


5.4 Comparison with real disks 


Having established in Section 5.3 that the Memulator 
matches its internal simulation timings, we compare ap- 
plication run times using the Memulator vs. using real 
disks. The results are shown in Table 4. In this ex- 
periment, we see the advantage of using remote emula- 
tion rather than local emulation. Interactions between the 
“real” application/OS activity and local emulation activ- 
ity cause the benchmark runtime to be off by 5%. With 
remote emulation, on the other hand, benchmark perfor- 
mance is almost identical (within 0.14%) whether using 
the disk or the Memulator. Although the close match 
for remote emulation is comforting, it is important to re- 
member that the Memulator’s main responsibility is to 
ensure fidelity to the model’s timing. It is the respon- 
sibility of the model’s creator to ensure fidelity to the 
modeled device. 


6 Memulator-enabled experiments 


This section illustrates the power of timing-accurate stor- 
age emulation by describing experiments made possible 
by the Memulator. These experiments fall into three cat- 
egories: experiments with modified disks, experiments 
with futuristic devices, and experiments with storage in- 
terface extensions. 


6.1 Changes to existing devices 


A long-standing obstacle for most experimental stor- 
age researchers is that disk firmware source code 
is unavailable. This prevents direct experimentation 
with modifications to firmware algorithms, including 
LBN-to-physical mapping, on-board cache management, 
prefetching, and scheduling. With the Memulator, this 
obstacle is partially removed. 


To illustrate the new capability, we compare application 
performance when a disk has zero-latency read support 
and when it does not. Zero-latency read (a.k.a. read-on- 
arrival and immediate read) allows the disk firmware to 
fetch sectors from the media in any order, rather than 
requiring strictly ascending LBN order. When exactly 


Table 6: Exploring technology trends. These results show the 
effect of scaling the rotation speed of the Seagate Cheetah X15 
to 30,000 RPM. Each data point is the average of ten runs of 
the benchmark. 


15,000 30,000 Decrease 
RPM RPM in time 
PostMark 
runtime 74.523s 66.215s 11.1% 
std. dev. 0.618 0.651 =: 


one track is fetched, zero-latency read support allows the 
media transfer to begin as soon as the seek is complete; 
since every sector on the track is desired, the media trans- 
fer requires at most one rotation. Without zero-latency 
read, the same request would suffer the normal rotational 
latency before the one rotation of media transfer. 


Table 5 shows the performance impact of zero-latency 
reads on the PostMark benchmark described in the pre- 
vious section. Although some disks support zero-latency 
reads, the Cheetah X15 does not. This design choice is 
correct for PostMark: as the workload involves mostly 
small files and background disk writes, there is little op- 
portunity to benefit from zero-latency reads. A workload 
with larger transfers could be expected to benefit. 


Although this particular result may not be interesting, the 
ability to conduct the experiment is. Enabling full system 
experimentation may increase the believability of results 
pertaining to future firmware enhancement proposals. 


In addition to firmware and algorithmic changes, timing- 
accurate storage emulation enables experiments reflect- 
ing hardware and technology changes. For example, 
Table 6 shows the performance impact of doubling the 
Cheetah X15’s rotational speed. Despite reducing rota- 
tional latency by half and doubling the media transfer 
rate, this hardware upgrade results in only an 11.1% im- 
provement for PostMark. 


6.2 New storage technologies 


Microelectromechanical systems (MEMS)-based storage 
is an exciting new technology that could soon be avail- 
able in systems. MEMS are very small scale mechani- 
cal structures—on the order of 10-1000 4m—fabricated 
on the surface of silicon chips [26]. Using thousands of 
minute MEMS read/write heads, data bits can be stored 
in and retrieved from media coated on a small movable 
media sled [4, 11, 24]. With higher storage densities 
(260-720 Gbit/in*) and lower random access times (un- 
der 1 ms), MEMS-based storage devices could play a sig- 
nificant role in future systems. 


The Memulator allows us to explore the impact of using 
MEMS-based storage in existing computer systems, even 
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Table 7: MEMS-based storage vs. Seagate Cheetah X15. 
These results compare the runtime of the PostMark benchmark 
on a Cheetah X15 disk and a MEMS-based storage device. 
Each data point is the average of ten runs of the benchmark. 


Cheetah MEMS- Decrease 
X15 based in time 
PostMark 
runtime 74.523s 51.420s 31.0% 
std. dev. 0.618 1.678 — 


though the devices themselves are several years from 
production. We configured the Memulator to use the G2 
device described by Schlosser et al. [22]. 


Table 7 compares the performance of PostMark running 
on the Cheetah X15 and on MEMS-based storage. Al- 
though the average response time of the disk was five 
times greater than the MEMS-based storage device (7.91 
vs. 1.59ms), we observed only a 31% decrease in over- 
all runtime when using MEMS-based storage. This is 
because of the relatively small dataset (only 10,000 10— 
20KB files) and the aggressive writeback caching per- 
formed by the Linux host system. This caching masks 
much of the benefit of the faster I/O times of MEMS- 
based storage. For workloads with larger data sets or syn- 
chronous writes (e.g., transaction processing), the over- 
all system performance improvements would be greater. 
The performance with MEMS-based storage approaches 
our setup’s minimum runtime of 48.512s, which we 
measured by rerunning the experiment with the Memula- 
tor configured to respond to all I/O requests immediately. 


6.3 Storage interface extensions 


A third set of storage designs that would benefit from 
emulation-based evaluation involves storage interface 
extensions. Such extensions require that both the host 
OS and the storage device be modified to utilize a new 
interface. Not only must the interface be supported, but 
often the implementations of both sides must change to 
truly exploit a new interface’s potential. Two examples 
of this arise from recently-proposed mechanisms: free- 
block scheduling [16] and eager writing [25]. 


Freeblock scheduling consists of replacing the rotational 
latency delays of high-priority disk requests with back- 
ground media transfers. Since the high-priority data will 
rotate around to the disk head at the same time, regard- 
less of what is done during the rotational latency, these 
background media transfers can occur without slowing 
the high-priority requests. It is believed that freeblock 
scheduling can be accomplished most effectively from 
within disk firmware. Before they will consider new 
functionality, however, disk manufacturers want to know 
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exactly what the interface should be and what real appli- 
cation environments will benefit. Since researchers have 
no access to disk firmware, this creates a chicken-and- 
egg problem. The Memulator, combined with OS source 
code (e.g., Linux), enables the interface and application 
questions to be explored. 


Eager writing consists of writing new data to an unused 
location near the disk head’s current location. Such dy- 
namic data placement can significantly reduce service 
times. As with freeblock scheduling, the best decisions 
would probably be made from within disk firmware. 
However, this approach would require the firmware to 
maintain a mapping table, and it would not benefit from 
the OS’s knowledge of high-level intra-file and inter-file 
data relationships. A more cooperative interface might 
allow the host system to direct the disk to write a block 
to any of several locations (whichever is most efficient); 
the device would then return the resulting location, which 
could be recorded in the host’s metadata structures. Diffi- 
culties would undoubtedly arise with this design, and the 
Memulator enables OS prototyping and experimentation 
to flesh them out. 


7 Summary 


This paper describes and promotes timing-accurate stor- 
age emulation as a foundation for more thorough eval- 
uation of proposed storage designs. Measurements of 
our prototype, the Memulator, demonstrate that 99% 
of its response times are within 2% of their simulator- 
computed targets. More importantly, the Memulator al- 
lows us to run real application benchmarks on real sys- 
tems equipped with storage components that we cannot 
yet build, such as disks with firmware extensions and 
MEMS-based storage. 
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Venti: a new approach to archival storage 


Sean Quinlan and Sean Dorward 
Bell Labs, Lucent Technologies 


Abstract 


This paper describes a network storage system, called 
Venti, intended for archival data. In this system, a 
unique hash of a block’s contents acts as the block 
identifier for read and write operations. This approach 
enforces a write-once policy, preventing accidental or 
malicious destruction of data. In addition, duplicate 
copies of a block can be coalesced, reducing the 
consumption of storage and _ simplifying the 
implementation of clients. Venti is a building block for 
constructing a variety of storage applications such as 
logical backup, physical backup, and snapshot file 
systems. 


We have built a prototype of the system and present 
some preliminary performance results. The system uses 
magnetic disks as the storage technology, resulting in 
an access time for archival data that is comparable to 
non-archival data. The feasibility of the write-once 
model for storage is demonstrated using data from over 
a decade’s use of two Plan 9 file systems. 


1. Introduction 


Archival storage is a second class citizen. Many 
computer environments provide access to a few recent 
versions of the information stored in file systems and 
databases, though this access can be tedious and may 
require the assistance of a system administrator. Less 
common is the ability for a user to examine data from 
last month or last year or last decade. Such a feature 
may not be needed frequently, but when it is needed it 
is often crucial. 


The growth in capacity of storage technologies exceeds 
the ability of many users to generate data, making it 
practical to archive data in perpetuity. Plan 9, the 
computing environment that the authors use, includes a 
file system that stores archival data to an optical 
jukebox [16, 17]. Ken Thompson observed that, for our 
usage patterns, the capacity of the jukebox could be 
considered infinite. In the time it took for us to fill the 
jukebox, the improvement in technology would allow 
us to upgrade to a new jukebox with twice the capacity. 


Abundant storage suggests that an archival system 
impose a write-once policy. Such a policy prohibits 
either a user or administrator from deleting or 
modifying data once it is stored. This approach greatly 
reduces the opportunities for accidental or malicious 
data loss and simplifies the system’s implementation. 


Moreover, our experience with Plan 9 is that a write- 
once policy changes the way one views storage. 
Obviously, some data is temporary, derivative, or so 
large that it is either undesirable or impractical to retain 
forever and should not be archived. However, once it is 
decided that the data is worth keeping, the resources 
needed to store the data have been consumed and 
cannot be reclaimed. This eliminates the task of 
periodically “cleaning up” and deciding whether the 
data is still worth keeping. More thought is required 
before storing the data to a write-once archive, but as 
the cost of storage continues to fall, this becomes an 
easy decision. 


This paper describes the design and implementation of 
an archival server, called Venti. The goal of Venti is to 
provide a write-once archival repository that can be 
shared by multiple client machines and applications. In 
addition, by using magnetic disks as the primary 
storage technology, the performance of the system 
approaches that of non-archival storage. 


2. Background 


A prevalent form of archival storage is the regular 
backup of data to magnetic tape [15]. A typical scenario 
is to provide backup as a central service for a number of 
client machines. Client software interfaces with a 
database or file system and determines what data to 
back up. The data is copied from the client to the tape 
device, often over a network, and a record of what was 
copied is stored in a catalog database. 


Restoring data from a tape backup system can be 
tedious and error prone. The backup system violates the 
access permission of the file system, requiring a system 
administrator or privileged software to perform the task. 
Since they are tedious, restore operations are infrequent 
and problems with the process may go undetected. 
Potential sources of error abound: tapes are mislabeled 
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or reused or lost, drives wander out of alignment and 
cannot read their old tapes, technology becomes 
obsolete. 


For tape backup systems, a tradeoff exists between the 
performance of backup and restore operations [1]. A 
full backup simplifies the process of restoring data 
since all the data is copied to a continuous region on the 
tape media. For large file systems and databases, 
incremental backups are more efficient to generate, but 
such backups are not self-contained; the data for a 
restore operation is scattered across multiple 
incremental backups and perhaps multiple tapes. The 
conventional solution is to limit the extent of this 
scattering by performing a full backup followed by a 
small number of incremental backups. 


File systems such as Plan 9 [16, 17], WAFL [5], and 
AFS [7] provide a more unified approach to the backup 
problem by implementing a snapshot feature. A 
snapshot is a consistent read-only view of the file 
system at some point in the past. The snapshot retains 
the file system permissions and can be accessed with 
standard tools (Is, cat, cp, grep, diff) without special 
privileges or assistance from an administrator. In our 
experience, snapshots are a relied-upon and frequently- 
used resource because they are always available and 
easy to access. 


Snapshots avoid the tradeoff between full and 
incremental backups. Each snapshot is a complete file 
system tree, much like a full backup. The 
implementation, however, resembles an incremental 
backup because the snapshots and the active file system 
share any blocks that remain unmodified; a snapshot 
only requires additional storage for the blocks that have 
changed. To achieve reasonable performance, the 
device that stores the snapshots must efficiently support 
random access, limiting the suitability of tape storage 
for this approach. 


In the WAFL and AFS systems, snapshots are 
ephemeral; only a small number of recent versions of 
the file system are retained. This policy is reasonable 
since the most recent versions of files are the most 
useful. For these systems, archival storage requires an 
additional mechanism such as tape backup. 


The philosophy of the Plan 9 file system is that random 
access storage is sufficiently cheap that it is feasible to 
retain snapshots permanently. The storage required to 
retain all daily snapshots of a file system is surprisingly 
modest; later in the paper we present statistics for two 
file servers that have been in use over the last 10 years. 
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Like Plan 9, the Elephant file system [18] retains many 
versions of data. This system allows a variety of storage 
reclamation policies that determine when a version of a 
file should be deleted. In particular, “landmark” 
versions of files are retained permanently and provide 
an archival record. 


3. The Venti Archival Server 


Venti is a block-level network storage system intended 
for archival data. The interface to the system is a simple 
protocol that enables client applications to read and 
write variable sized blocks of data. Venti itself does not 
provide the services of a file or backup system, but 
rather the backend archival storage for these types of 
applications. 


Venti identifies data blocks by a hash of their contents. 
By using a collision-resistant hash function with a 
sufficiently large output, it is possible to consider the 
hash of a data block as unique. Such a unique hash is 
called the fingerprint of a block and can be used as the 
address for read and write operations. This approach 
results in a storage system with a number of interesting 
properties. 


As blocks are addressed by the fingerprint of their 
contents, a block cannot be modified without changing 
its address; the behavior is intrinsically write-once. This 
property distinguishes Venti from most other storage 
systems, in which the address of a block and its 
contents are independent. 


Moreover, writes are idempotent. Multiple writes of the 
same data can be coalesced and do not require 
additional storage space. This property can greatly 
increase the effective storage capacity of the server 
since it does not rely on the behavior of client 
applications. For example, an incremental backup 
application may not be able to determine exactly which 
blocks have changed, resulting in unnecessary 
duplication of data, On Venti, such duplicate blocks 
will be discarded and only one copy of the data will be 
retained. In fact, replacing the incremental backup with 
a full backup will consume the same amount of storage. 
Even duplicate data from different applications and 
machines can be eliminated if the clients write the data 
using the same block size and alignment. 


The hash function can be viewed as generating a 
universal name space for data blocks. Without 
cooperating or coordinating, multiple clients can share 
this name space and share a Venti server. Moreover, the 
block level interface places few restrictions on the 
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structures and format that clients use to store their data. 
In contrast, traditional backup and archival systems 
require more centralized control. For example, backup 
systems include some form of job scheduler to serialize 
access to tape devices and may only support a small 
number of predetermined data formats so that the 
catalog system can extract pertinent meta-data. 


Venti provides inherent integrity checking of data. 
When a block is retrieved, both the client and the server 
can compute the fingerprint of the data and compare it 
to the requested fingerprint. This operation allows the 
client to avoid errors from undetected data corruption 
and enables the server to identify when error recovery 
is necessary. 


Using the fingerprint of a block as its identity facilitates 
features such as replication, caching, and load 
balancing. Since the contents of a particular block are 
immutable, the problem of data coherency is greatly 
reduced; a cache or a mirror cannot contain a stale or 
out of date version of a block. 


3.1. Choice of Hash Function 


The design of Venti requires a hash function that 
generates a unique fingerprint for every data block that 
a client may want to store. Obviously, if the size of the 
fingerprint is smaller than the size of the data blocks, 
such a hash function cannot exist since there are fewer 
possible fingerprints than blocks. If the fingerprint is 
large enough and randomly distributed, this problem 
does not arise in practice. For a server of a given 
capacity, the likelihood that two different blocks will 
have the same hash value, also known as a collision, 
can be determined. If the probability of a collision is 
vanishingly small, we can be confident that each 
fingerprint is unique. 


It is desirable that Venti employ a cryptographic hash 
function. For such a function, it is computationally 
infeasible to find two distinct inputs that hash to the 
same value [10]. This property is important because it 
prevents a malicious client from intentionally creating 
blocks that violate the assumption that each block has a 
unique fingerprint. As an additional benefit, using a 
cryptographic hash function strengthens a client’s 
integrity check, preventing a malicious server from 
fulfilling a read request with fraudulent data. If the 
fingerprint of the returned block matches the requested 
fingerprint, the client can be confident the server 
returned the original data. 


Venti uses the Shal hash function [13] developed by 
the US National Institute for Standards and Technology 
(NIST). Shal is a popular hash algorithm for many 
security systems and, to date, there are no known 
collisions. The output of Shal is a 160 bit (20 byte) 
hash value. Software implementations of Shal are 
relatively efficient; for example, a 700Mhz Pentium 3 
can compute the Shal hash of 8 Kbyte data blocks in 
about 130 microseconds, a rate of 60 Mbytes per 
second. 


Are the 160 bit hash values generated by Shal large 
enough to ensure the fingerprint of every block is 
unique? Assuming random hash values with a uniform 
distribution, a collection of n different data blocks and a 
hash function that generates b bits, the probability p that 
there will be one or more collisions is bounded by the 
number of pairs of blocks multiplied by the probability 
that a given pair will collide, i.e. 


n(n—-1)_ 1 
$x. 
P 2 3 


Today, a large storage system may contain a petabyte 
(10"° bytes) of data. Consider an even larger system 
that contains an exabyte cio'® bytes) stored as 8 Kbyte 
blocks (~ 10'4 blocks). Using the Shal hash function, 


the probability of a collision is less than 107°. Such a 
scenario seems sufficiently unlikely that we ignore it 
and use the Shal hash as a unique identifier for a block. 
Obviously, as storage technology advances, it may 
become feasible to store much more than an exabyte, at 
which point it maybe necessary to move to a larger hash 
function. NIST has already proposed variants of Shal 
that produce 256, 384, and 512 bit results [14]. For the 
immediate future, however, Shal is a suitable choice 
for generating the fingerprint of a block. 


3.2. Choice of Storage Technology 


When the Plan 9 file system was designed in 1989, 
optical jukeboxes offered high capacity with 
respectable random access performance and thus were 
an obvious candidate for archival storage. The last 
decade, however, has seen the capacity of magnetic 
disks increase at a far faster rate than optical 
technologies [20]. Today, a disk array costs less than 
the equivalent capacity optical jukebox and occupies 
less physical space. Disk technology is even 
approaching tape in cost per bit. 
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Magnetic disk storage is not as stable or permanent as 
optical media. Reliability can be improved with 
technology such as RAID, but unlike write-once optical 
disks, there is little protection from erasure due to 
failures of the storage server or RAID array firmware. 
This issue is discussed in Section 7. 


Using magnetic disks for Venti has the benefit of 
reducing the disparity in performance between 
conventional and archival storage. Operations that 
previously required data to be restored to magnetic disk 
can be accomplished directly from the archive. 
Similarly, the archive can contain the primary copy of 
often-accessed read-only data. In effect, archival data 
need not be further down the storage hierarchy; it is 
differentiated by the write-once policy of the server. 


4. Applications 


Venti is a building block on which to construct a variety 
of storage applications. Venti provides a_ large 
repository for data that can be shared by many clients, 
much as tape libraries are currently the foundation of 
many centralized backup systems. Applications need to 
accommodate the unique properties of Venti, which are 
different from traditional block level storage devices, 
but these properties enable a number of interesting 
features. 


Applications use the block level service provided by 
Venti to store more complex data structures. Data is 
divided into blocks and written to the server. To enable 
this data to be retrieved, the application must record the 
fingerprints of these blocks. One approach is to pack 
the fingerprints into additional blocks, called pointer 
blocks, that are also written to the server, a process that 
can be repeated recursively until a single fingerprint is 
obtained. This fingerprint represents the root of a tree of 
blocks and corresponds to a hierarchical hash of the 
original data. 


A simple data structure for storing a linear sequence of 
data blocks is shown in Figure |. The data blocks are 
located via a fixed depth tree of pointer blocks which 
itself is addressed by a root fingerprint. Applications 
can use such a structure to store a single file or to 
mimic the behavior of a physical device such as a tape 
or a disk drive. The write-once nature of Venti does not 
allow such a tree to be modified, but new versions of 
the tree can be generated efficiently by storing the new 
or modified data blocks and reusing the unchanged 
sections of the tree as depicted in Figure 2. 


Root H(P,) 





Figure 1. A tree structure for storing a linear sequence 
of blocks 
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Root H(P,) 





Figure 2. Build a new version of the tree. 


By mixing data and fingerprints in a block, more 
complex data structures can be constructed. For 
example, a structure for storing a file system may 
include three types of blocks: directory, pointer, and 
data. A directory block combines the meta information 
for a file and the fingerprint to a tree of data blocks 
containing the file’s contents. The depth of the tree can 
be determined from the size of the file, assuming the 
pointer and data blocks have a fixed size. Other 
structures are obviously possible. Venti’s block-level 
interface leaves the choice of format to client 
applications and different data structures can coexist on 
a Single server. 


The following sections describes three applications that 
use Venti as an archival data repository: a user level 
archive utility called vac, a proposal for a physical level 
backup utility, and our preliminary work on a new 
version of the Plan 9 file system. 
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4.1. Vac 


Vac is an application for storing a collection of files and 
directories as a single object, similar in functionality to 
the utilities tar and zip. With vac, the contents of the 
selected files are stored as a tree of blocks on a Venti 
server. The root fingerprint for this tree is written to a 
vac archive file specified by the user, which consists of 
an ASCII representation of the 20 byte root fingerprint 
plus a fixed header string, and is always 45 bytes long. 
A corresponding program, called unvac, enables the 
user to restore files from a vac archive. Naturally, 
unvac requires access to the Venti server that contains 
the actual data, but in most situations this is transparent. 
For a user, it appears that vac compresses any amount 
of data down to 45 bytes. 


An important attribute of vac is that it writes each file 
as a separate collection of Venti blocks, thus ensuring 
that duplicate copies of a file will be coalesced on the 
server. If multiple users vac the same data, only one 
copy will be stored on the server. Similarly, a user may 
repeatedly vac a directory over time and even if the 
contents of the directory change, the additional storage 
consumed on the server will be related to the extent of 
the changes rather than the total size of the contents. 
Since Venti coalesces data at the block level, even files 
that change may share many blocks with previous 
versions and thus require little space on the server; log 
and database files are good examples of this scenario. 


On many Unix systems, the dump utility is used to back 
up file systems. Dump has the ability to perform 
incremental backups of data; a user specifies a dump 
level, and only files that are new or have changed since 
the last dump at this level are written to the archive. To 
implement incremental backups, dump examines the 
modified time associated with each file, which is an 
efficient method of filtering out the unchanged files. 


Vac also implements an incremental option based on 
the file modification times. The user specifies an 
existing vac file and this archive is used to reduce the 
number of blocks written to the Venti server. For each 
file, vac examines the modified time in both the file 
system and the vac archive. If they are the same, vac 
copies the fingerprint for the file from the old archive 
into the new archive. Copying just the 20-byte 
fingerprint enables the new archive to include the entire 
file without reading the data from the file system nor 
writing the data across the network to the Venti server. 
In addition, unlike an incremental dump, the resulting 
archive will be identical to an archive generated without 
the incremental option; it is only a_ performance 


improvement. This means there is no need to have 
multiple levels of backups, some incremental, some 
full, and so restore operations are greatly simplified. 


A variant of the incremental option improves the 
backup of files without reference to modification times. 
As vac reads a file, it computes the fingerprint for each 
block. Concurrently, the pointer blocks of the old 
archive are examined to determine the fingerprint for 
the block at the same offset in the old version of the 
file. If the fingerprints are the same, the block does not 
need to be written to Venti. Instead, the fingerprint can 
simply be copied into the appropriate pointer block. 
This optimization reduces the number of writes to the 
Venti server, saving both network and disk bandwidth. 
Like the file level optimization above, the resulting vac 
file is no different from the one produced without this 
optimization. It does, however, require the data for the 
file to be read and is only effective if there are a 
significant number of unchanged blocks. 


4.2. Physical backup 


Utilities such as vac, tar, and dump archive data at the 
file or logical level: they walk the file hierarchy 
converting both data and meta-data into their own 
internal format. An alternative approach is block-level 
or physical backup, in which the disk blocks that make 
up the file system are directly copied without 
interpretation. Physical backup has a number of benefits 
including simplicity and potentially much higher 
throughput [8]. A physical backup utility for file 
systems that stores the resulting data on Venti appears 
attractive, though we have not yet implemented such an 
application. 


The simplest form of physical backup is to copy the raw 
contents of one or mores disk drives to Venti. The 
backup also includes a tree of pointer blocks, which 
enables access to the data blocks. Like vac, the end 
result is a single fingerprint representing the root of the 
tree; that fingerprint needs to be recorded outside of 
Venti. 


Coalescing duplicate blocks is the main advantage of 
making a physical backup to Venti rather than copying 
the data to another storage medium such as tape. Since 
file systems are inherently block based, we expect 
coalescing to be effective. Not only will backups of a 
file system over time share many unchanged blocks, but 
even file systems for different machines that are 
running the same operating system may have many 
blocks in common. As with vac, the user sees a full 
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backup of the device, while retaining the storage space 
advantages of an incremental backup. 


One enhancement to physical backup is to copy only 
blocks that are actively in use in the file system. For 
most file system formats it is relatively easy to 
determine if a block is in use or free without walking 
the file system hierarchy. Free blocks generally contain 
the remnants of temporary files that were created and 
removed in the time between backups and it is 
advantageous not to store such blocks. This 
optimization requires that the backup format be able to 
represent missing blocks, which can easily be achieved 
on Venti by storing a null value for the appropriate 
entry in the pointer tree. 


The random access performance of Venti is sufficiently 
good that it is possible to use a physical backup without 
first restoring it to disk. With operating system support, 
it is feasible to directly mount a backup file system 
image from Venti. Access to this file system is read 
only, but it provides a natural method of restoring a 
subset of files. For situations where a full restore is 
required, it might be possible to do this restore in a lazy 
fashion, copying blocks from Venti to the file system as 
needed, instead of copying the entire contents of the file 
system before resuming normal operation. 


The time to perform a physical backup can be reduced 
using a variety of incremental techniques. Like vac, the 
backup utility can compute the fingerprint of each block 
and compare this fingerprint with the appropriate entry 
in the pointer tree of a previous backup. This 
optimization reduces the number of writes to the Venti 
server. If the file system provides information about 
which blocks have changed, as is the case with WAFL, 
the backup utility can avoid even reading the 
unchanged blocks. Again, a major advantage of using 
Venti is that the backup utility can implement these 
incremental techniques while still providing the user 
with a full backup. The backup utility writes the new 
blocks to the Venti server and constructs a pointer tree 
with the appropriate fingerprint for the unchanged 
blocks. 


4.3. Plan 9 File system 


When combined with a small amount of read/write 
storage, Venti can be used as the primary location for 
data rather than a place to store backups. A new version 
of the Plan 9 file system, which we are developing, 
exemplifies this approach. 


Previously, the Plan 9 file system was stored on a 
combination of magnetic disks and a write-once optical 
jukebox. The jukebox furnishes the permanent storage 
for the system, while the magnetic disks act as a cache 
for the jukebox. The cache provides faster file access 
and, more importantly, accumulates the changes to the 
file system during the period between snapshots. When 
a snapshot is taken, new or modified blocks are written 
from the disk cache to the jukebox. 


The disk cache can be smaller than the active file 
system, needing only to be big enough to contain the 
daily changes to the file system. However, accesses that 
miss the cache are significantly slower since changing 
platters in the jukebox takes several seconds. This 
performance penalty makes certain operations on old 
snapshots prohibitively expensive. Also, on the rare 
occasions when the disk cache has been reinitialized 
due to corruption, the file server spends several days 
filling the cache before performance returns to normal. 


The new version of the Plan 9 file system uses Venti 
instead of an optical jukebox as its storage device. 
Since the performance of Venti is comparable to disk, 
this substitution equalizes access both to the active and 
to the archival view of the file system. It also allows the 
disk cache to be quite small; the cache accumulates 
changes to the file system between snapshots, but does 
not speed file access. 


5. Implementation 


We have implemented a prototype of Venti. The 
implementation uses an append-only log of data blocks 
and an index that maps fingerprints to locations in this 
log. It also includes a number of features that improve 
robustness and performance. This section gives a brief 
overview of the implementation. Figure 3 shows a 
block diagram of the server. 


Network 


Venti Server 








Client 






Client 


Figure 3. A block diagram of the Venti prototype. 


Since Venti is intended for archival storage, one goal of 
our prototype is robustness. The approach we have 
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Figure 4. The format of the data log. 


taken is to separate the storage of data blocks from the 
index used to locate a block. In particular, blocks are 
stored in an append-only log on a RAID array of disk 
drives. The simplicity of the append-only log structure 
eliminates many possible software errors that might 
cause data corruption and facilitates a variety of 
additional integrity strategies. A separate index 
structure allows a block to be efficiently located in the 
log; however, the index can be regenerated from the 
data log if required and thus does not have the same 
reliability constraints as the log itself. 


The structure of the data log is illustrated in Figure 4. 
To ease maintenance, the log is divided into self- 
contained sections called arenas. Each arena contains a 
large number of data blocks and is sized to facilitate 
operations such as copying to removable media. Within 
an arena is a section for data bocks that is filled in an 
append-only manner. In Venti, data blocks are variable 
sized, up to a current limit of 52 Kbytes, but since 
blocks are immutable they can be densely packed into 
an arena without fragmentation. 


Each block is prefixed by a header that describes the 
contents of the block. The primary purpose of the 
header is to provide integrity checking during normal 
operation and to assist in data recovery. The header 
includes a magic number, the fingerprint and size of the 
block, the time when the block was first written, and 
identity of the user that wrote it. The header also 
includes a user-supplied type identifier, which is 
explained in Section 7. Note, only one copy of a given 
block is stored in the log, thus the user and wtime fields 
correspond to the first time the block was stored to the 
server, 


Before storing a block in the log, an attempt is made to 
compress its contents. The inclusion of data 
compression increases the effective capacity of the 
archive and is simple to add given the log structure. 
Obviously, some blocks are incompressible. The 
encoding field in the block header indicates whether the 
data was compressed and, if so, the algorithm used. The 
esize field indicates the size of the data after 
compression, enabling the location of the next block in 
the arena to be determined. The downside of using 
compression is the computational cost, typically 
resulting in a decrease in the rate that blocks can be 
stored and retrieved. Our prototype uses a custom 
Lempel-Ziv 77 [21] algorithm that is optimized for 
speed. Compression is not a performance bottleneck for 
our existing server. Future implementations may benefit 
from hardware solutions. 


In addition to a log of data blocks, an arena includes a 
header, a directory, and a trailer. The header identifies 
the arena. The directory contains a copy of the block 
header and offset for every block in the arena. By 
replicating the headers of all the blocks in one relatively 
small part of the arena, the server can rapidly check or 
rebuild the system’s global block index. The directory 
also facilitates error recovery if part of the arena is 
destroyed or corrupted. The trailer summarizes the 
current state of the arena itself, including the number of 
blocks and the size of the log. Within the arena, the data 
log and the directory start at opposite ends and grow 
towards each other. When the arena is filled, it is 
marked as sealed, and a fingerprint is computed for the 
contents of the entire arena. Sealed arenas are never 
modified. 
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Table 1. The performance of read and write operations in Mbytes/s for 8 Kbyte blocks 








Sequential Reads Random Reads Virgin Writes Duplicate Writes 
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Uncached 0.9 0.4 3.7 5.6 
Index Cache 4.2 0.7 - 6.2 
Block Cache 6.8 - 6.5 
Raw Raid 14.8 12.4 12.4 





The basic operation of Venti is to store and retrieve 
blocks based on their fingerprints. A fingerprint is 160 
bits long, and the number of possible fingerprints far 
exceeds the number of blocks stored on a server. The 
disparity between the number of fingerprints and blocks 
means it is impractical to map the fingerprint directly to 
a location on a storage device. Instead, we use an index 
to locate a block within the log. 


We implement the index using a disk-resident hash 
table as illustrated in Figure 5. The index is divided into 
fixed-sized buckets, each of which is stored as a single 
disk block. Each bucket contains the index map for a 
small section of the fingerprint space. A hash function 
is used to map fingerprints to index buckets in a 
roughly uniform manner, and then the bucket is 
examined using binary search. If provisioned with 
sufficient buckets, the index hash table will be 
relatively empty and bucket overflows will be 
extremely rare. If a bucket does overflow, the extra 
entries are placed in an adjacent bucket. This structure 
is simple and efficient, requiring one disk access to 
locate a block in almost all cases. 








index bucket 
|_entry, _| 
| entry, | |_type _| 
enti |_size | 
yas | i eet, 
aba: & imam 

utiomeay Sal [caked | 





Figure 5. Format of the index. 


The need to go through an index is the main 
performance penalty for Venti compared to a 
conventional block storage device. Our prototype uses 
three techniques to increase the performance: caching, 
striping, and write buffering. 


The current implementation has two important caches 
of approximately equal size: a block cache and an index 
cache. A hit in the block cache returns the data for that 
fingerprint, bypassing the both the index lookup and 
access to the data log. Hits in the index cache eliminate 


only the index lookup, but the entries are much smaller 
and the hit rate correspondingly higher. 


Unfortunately, these caches do not speed the process of 
storing a new block to Venti. The server must check 
that the block is not a duplicate by examining the index. 
If the block is not contained on the server, it will 
obviously not be in any cache. Since the fingerprint of 
the block contains no internal structure, the location of 
a fingerprint in the index is essentially random. 
Furthermore, the archival nature of Venti means the 
entire index will not fit in memory because of the large 
number of blocks. Combining these factors means that 
the write performance of Venti will be limited to the 
random IO performance of the index disk, which for 
current technology is a few hundred accesses per 
second. By striping the index across multiple disks, 
however, we get a linear speedup. This requires a 
sufficient number of concurrent accesses, which we 
assure by buffering the writes before accessing the 
index. 


The prototype Venti server is implemented for the Plan 
9 operating system in about 10,000 lines of C. The 
server runs on a dedicated dual 550Mhz Pentium III 
processor system with 2 Gbyte of memory and is 
accessed over a 100Mbs Ethernet network. The data log 
is stored on a S500 Gbyte MaxTronic IDE Raid 5 Array 
and the index resides on a string of 8 Seagate Cheetah 
18XL 9 Gbyte SCSI drives. 


6. Performance 


Table | gives the preliminary performance results for 
read and write operations in a variety of situations. For 
comparison, we include the SCSI performance of the 
RAID array. Although the performance is still several 
times slower than directly accessing the disk, we 
believe the results are promising and will improve as 
the system matures. 


The uncached sequential read performance is 
particularly bad. The problem is that these sequential 
reads require a random read of the index. Without 
assistance from the client, the read operations are not 
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Figure 6. Graphs of the various sizes of two Plan 9 file servers. 


overlapped and do not benefit from the striping of the 
index. One possible solution is a form of read-ahead. 
When reading a block from the data log, it is feasible to 
also read several following blocks. These extra blocks 
can be added to the caches without referencing the 
index. If blocks are read in the same order they were 
written to the log, the latency of uncached index 
lookups will be avoided. This strategy should work well 
for streaming data such as multimedia files. 


The basic assumption in Venti is that the growth in 
capacity of disks combined with the removal of 
duplicate blocks and compression of their contents 
enables a model in which it is not necessary to reclaim 
space by deleting archival data. To demonstrate why we 
believe this model is practical, we present some 
statistics derived from a decade’s use of the Plan 9 file 
system. 


The computing environment in which we work includes 
two Plan 9 file servers named bootes and emelie. 
Bootes was our primary file repository from 1990 until 
1997 at which point it was superseded by emelie. Over 
the life of these two file servers there have been 522 
user accounts of which between 50 and 100 were active 
at any given time. The file servers have hosted 
numerous development projects and also contain 
several large data sets including chess end games, 
astronomical data, satellite imagery, and multimedia 
files. 





Figure 6 depicts the size of the active file system as 
measured over time by du, the space consumed on the 
jukebox, and the size of the jukebox’s data if it were to 
be stored on Venti. The ratio of the size of the archival 
data and the active file system is also given. As can be 
seen, even without using Venti, the storage required to 
implement the daily snapshots in Plan 9 is relatively 
modest, a result of the block level incremental approach 
to generating a snapshot. When the archival data is 
stored to Venti the cost of retaining the snapshots is 
reduced significantly. In the case of the emelie file 
system, the size on Venti is only slightly larger than the 
active file system; the cost of retaining the daily 
snapshots is almost zero. Note that the amount of 
storage that Venti uses for the snapshots would be the 
same even if more conventional methods were used to 
back up the file system. The Plan 9 approach to 
snapshots is not a necessity, since Venti will remove 
duplicate blocks. 


When stored on Venti, the size of the jukebox data is 
reduced by three factors: elimination of duplicate 
blocks, elimination of block fragmentation, and 
compression of the block contents. Table 2 presents the 
percent reduction for each of these factors. Note, bootes 
uses a 6 Kbyte block size while emelie uses 16 Kbyte, 
so the effect of removing fragmentation is more 
significant on emelie. 
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The 10 year history of the two Plan 9 file servers may 
be of interest to other researchers. We have made 
available per-block information including a hash of 
each block’s contents, all the block pointers, and most 
of the directory information. The traces do not include 
the actual contents of files nor the file names. There is 
sufficient information to reconstruct the structure of the 
file system and to track the daily changes to this 
structure over time. The traces are available at 
http://www.cs.bell-labs.com/~seanq/p9trace. html. 


Table 2. The percentage reduction in the size of data 
stored on Venti. 





bootes _emelie 






Elimination of duplicates 
Elimination of fragments 
Data Compression 

Total Reduction 


7. Reliability and Recovery 


In concert with the development of the Venti prototype, 
we have built a collection of tools for integrity checking 
and error recovery. Example uses of these tools include: 
verifying the structure of an arena, checking there is an 
index entry for every block in the data log and vice 
versa, rebuilding the index from the data log, and 
copying an arena to removable media. These tools 
directly access the storage devices containing the data 
log and index and are executed on the server. 


The directory structure at the end of each area enhances 
the efficiency of many integrity and recovery 
operations, since it is typically two orders of magnitude 
smaller than the arena, yet contains most of the needed 
information. The index checking utility, for example, is 
implemented as a disk based sort of all the arena 
directories, followed by a comparison between this 
sorted list and the index. Our prototype currently 
contains approximately 150 million blocks using 250 
Gbytes of storage. An index check takes 2.2 hours, 
which is significantly less than the 6 hours it takes to 
read all the log data. 


An additional integrity and recovery feature is the 
association of a type identifier with every block. This 8 
bit identifier is included with all client read and write 
operations and has the effect of partitioning the server 
into multiple independent domains. The idea is that 
type indicates the interpretation of the data contained in 
the block. A client can use this feature, for example, to 
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indicate that a block is the root node for a tree of 
blocks. Currently, the data format associated with a 
type is left entirely to the client; the server does not 
interpret the type other that to use it in conjunction with 
a fingerprint as the key with which to index a block. 


One use of the type identifier is to assist the 
administrator in locating blocks for which a user has 
accidentally lost the fingerprint. Using a tool on the 
server, the data log can be scanned for blocks that 
match specified criteria, including the block type, the 
write time, and user identifier. The type makes it 
relatively simple to locate forgotten root blocks. Future 
uses for the type might include the ability for the server 
to determine the location of fingerprints within a block, 
enabling the server to traverse the data structures that 
have been stored. 


By storing the data log on a RAID 5 disk array, our 
server is protected against single drive failures. 
Obviously, there are many scenarios where this is not 
sufficient: multiple drives may fail, there may be a fire 
in the machine room, the RAID firmware may contain 
bugs, or the device may be stolen. 


Additional protection could be obtained by using one or 
more off-site mirrors for the server. We have not yet 
implemented this strategy, but the architecture of Venti 
makes this relatively simple. A background process on 
the server copies new blocks from the data log to the 
mirrors. This copying can be achieved using the Venti 
protocol; the server is simply another client to the 
mirror. 


Even mirroring may not be sufficient. The 
implementation of Venti may contain bugs that can be 
exploited to compromise the server. An automated 
attack may delete data on many servers simultaneously. 
Storage devices that provide low level enforcement of a 
write-once policy would provide protection for such an 
attack. Write-once read-many optical jukeboxes often 
provide such protection, but this is not yet common for 
magnetic disk based storage systems. We have thus 
resorted to copying the sealed arenas onto removable 
media. 


8. Related Work 


The Stanford Archival Vault [2] is a prototype archival 
repository intended for digital libraries. The archive 
consists of a write-once log of digital objects (files) and 
several auxiliary indexes for locating objects within the 
log. Objects are identified by the hash of their contents 
using a cyclic redundancy check (CRC). Unlike Venti, 
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this system has no way to share data between objects 
that are partially the same, or to build up complex data 
structures such as a file system hierarchy. Rather, the 
archive consists of a collection of separate objects with 
a limited ability to group objects into sets. 


On Venti, blocks are organized into more complex data 
structures by creating hash-trees, an idea originally 
proposed by Merkle [11] for an efficient digital 
signature scheme. 


The approach to block retrieval in the Read-Only 
Secure File System (SFSRO) [3] is comparable to 
Venti. Blocks are identified by the Shal hash of their 
contents and this idea is applied recursively to build up 
more complex structures. The focus of this system is 
security, not archival storage. An administrator creates 
a digitally signed database offline. The database 
contains a public read-only file system that can be 
published on multiple servers and efficiently and 
securely accessed by clients. SFSRO outperforms 
traditional methods for providing data integrity between 
a client and a file server, demonstrating an attractive 
property of hash-based addressing. 


Given their similarities, it would be simple to 
implement SFSRO on top of Venti. The goal of Venti is 
to provide a flexible location for archival storage and 
SFSRO is a good example of an application that could 
use this capability. In fact, using Venti would provide a 
trivial solution to SFSRO’s problem with stale NFS 
handles since data is never deleted from Venti and thus 
a stale handle will never be encountered. 


Content-Derived Names [6] are another example of 
naming objects based on a secure hash of its contents. 
This work addresses the issue of naming and managing 
the various binary software components, in particular 
shared libraries, that make up an application. 


The philosophy of the Elephant file system [18] is 
similar to Venti; large, cheap disks make it feasible to 
retain many versions of data. A feature of the Elephant 
system is the ability to specify a variety of data 
retention policies, which can be applied to individual 
files or directories. These policies attempt to strike a 
balance between the costs and benefits of storing every 
version of a file. In contrast, Venti focuses on the 
problem of how to store information after deciding that 
it should be retained in perpetuity. A system such as the 
Elephant file system could incorporate Venti as the 
storage device for the permanent “landmark” versions 
of files, much as the Plan 9 file system will use Venti to 
archive snapshots. 


Self-Securing Storage [19] retains all versions of file 
system data in order to provide diagnosis and recovery 
from security breaches. The system is implemented as a 
self-contained network service that exports an object- 
based disk interface, providing protection from 
compromise of the client operating system. Old data is 
retained for a window of time and then deleted to 
reclaim storage. 


Venti provides many of the features of self-securing 
storage: the server is self-contained and accessed 
through a simple low-level protocol, malicious users 
cannot corrupt or delete existing data on the server, and 
old versions of data are available for inspection. It is 
unlikely that a system would write every file system 
operation to Venti since storage is never reclaimed, but 
not deleting data removes the constraint that an 
intrusion must be detected within a limited window of 
time. A hybrid approach might retain every version for 
some time and some versions for all time. Venti could 
provide the long-term storage for such a hybrid. 


9, Future Work 


Venti could be distributed across multiple machines; 
the approach of identifying data by a hash of its 
contents simplifies such an extension. For example, the 
1O performance could be improved by replicating the 
server and using a simple load balancing algorithm. 
When storing or retrieving a block, clients direct the 
operation to a server based on a few bits of the 
fingerprint. Such load balancing could even be hidden 
from the client application by interposing a proxy 
server that performs this operation on behalf of the 
client. 


Today, Venti provides little security. After 
authenticating to the server, clients can read any block 
for which they know the fingerprint. A fingerprint does 
act as a capability since the space of fingerprints is 
large and the Venti protocol does not include a means 
of enumerating the blocks on the server. However, this 
protection is weak as a single root fingerprint enables 
access to an entire file tree and once a fingerprint is 
known, there is no way to restrict access to a particular 
user. We are exploring ways of providing better access 
control. 


To date, the structures we have used for storing data on 
Venti break files into a series of fixed sized blocks. 
Identical blocks are consolidated on Venti, but this 
consolidation will not occur if the data is shifted within 
the file or an application uses a different block size. 
This limitation can be overcome using an adaptation of 
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Manber’s algorithm for finding similarities in files [9]. 
The idea is to break files into variable sized blocks 
based on the identification of anchor or break points, 
increasing the occurrence of duplicate blocks [12]. Such 
a strategy can be implemented in client applications 
with no change to the Venti server. 


A more detailed analysis of the decade of daily 
snapshots of the Plan 9 file systems might be 
interesting. The trace data we have made publicly 
available contains approximately the same information 
used for other studies of long term file activity [4]. 


10. Conclusion 


The approach of identifying a block by the Shal hash of 
its contents is well suited to archival storage. The write- 
once model and the ability to coalesce duplicate copies 
of a block makes Venti a useful building block for a 
number of interesting storage applications. 


The large capacity of magnetic disks allows archival 
data to be retained and available on-line with 
performance that is comparable to conventional disks. 
Stored on our prototype server is over a decade of daily 
snapshots of two major departmental file servers. These 
snapshots are stored in a little over 200 Gbytes of disk 
space. Today, 100 Gbytes drives cost less than $300 
and IDE RAID controllers are included on many 
motherboards. A scaled down version of our server 
could provide archival storage for a home user at an 
attractive price. Tomorrow, when terabyte disks can be 
had for the same price, it seems unlikely that archival 
data will be deleted to reclaim space. Venti provides an 
attractive approach to storing that data. 
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Abstract 


This paper proposes a new approach for achieving dis- 
aster tolerance in large, geographically-distributed stor- 
age systems. The system, called Myriad, can achieve the 
same level of disaster tolerance as a typical single mir- 
rored solution, but uses considerably fewer physical re- 
sources, by employing cross-site checksums (via erasure 
codes) instead of direct replication. 

The key technical contribution of the paper is a proto- 
col permitting cross-site checksums to be updated in such 
a way that data recovery is always possible. Another im- 
portant contribution is the specification of a protocol for 
recovering from disasters, explicitly verifying the claim 
of disaster tolerance. Further, it is shown by direct cal- 
culation and analytical modeling that Myriad compares 
favorably with mirroring in terms of both total cost of 
ownership and reliability. 


1 Introduction 


A geoplex is a collection of geographically distributed 
sites, each consisting of servers, applications, and data 
[7]. The sites of a geoplex cooperate to improve relia- 
bility and/or availability of applications and data through 
the use of redundancy. Data redundancy in geoplexes 
typically takes the form of mirroring, where one or more 
full copies of the logical data are maintained at remote 
sites. In this paper we present alternative approaches 
to mirroring for cross-site data redundancy in geoplexes. 
While the alternatives are not as generally applicable as 
mirroring, they have noticeably lower cost, provide ad- 
ditional flexibility, and are appropriate for a significant 
class of applications. 

Mirroring has a number of desirable properties. It is 
conceptually simple, and does not compromise perfor- 
mance when it operates in an asynchronous mode for re- 
mote updates. Its recovery procedure is simple. In addi- 
tion to the ability to reconstruct data after a site failure, 
it offers the choice of active-active configurations (where 
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all sites are actively processing some work) and active- 
passive configurations (where fast failover is possible 
from the primary site to a secondary site). On the nega- 
tive side, mirroring has a high cost because the amount 
of storage required for the logical data must be doubled 
or more depending on the number of mirror copies. For 
very high reliability, more than one mirror copy generally 
is required. While the high cost for remote mirroring has 
been accepted by customers with mission-critical appli- 
cations, such as online transaction processing systems, a 
geoplex is hardly a low-cost product available for many 
other applications with large data sets, such as data min- 
ing and scientific computing. 

We investigate the possibility of offering more flexible, 
often lower, pricing of a geoplex by supporting a variety 
of data redundancy schemes across sites. The system, 
called Myriad, uses redundancy schemes based on era- 
sure codes [16] (error-correcting codes where the posi- 
tion of the error is known). Erasure codes form the basis 
for the approaches to disk array redundancy known as 
RAID levels 3, 4, 5, and 6 [10]. We study this approach 
for maintaining redundancy of data spread across geo- 
graphically distant sites rather than across disks in a disk 
array. 

We start by examining the reasons erasure codes have 
not previously been employed in geoplexes. It is per- 
ceived that although erasure codes reduces the number of 
disks needed for a given amount of data, the dollar say- 
ing is insignificant because disks account for only a small 
portion (10-25%) of the total cost of ownership (TCO) of 
the entire storage solution. There is a perception that the 
software implementation of erasure codes across servers 
offers lower reliability than mirroring, and it is too com- 
plicated to be commercializable even within a local site. 

The TCO includes all costs attributable to a storage 
system over its lifetime, including purchase, installation, 
power, floor space and human labor costs for administer- 
ing and maintaining the system. By analyzing compo- 
nents of the TCO, we discover that requiring less hard- 
ware lowers not just the purchase cost but also other TCO 
components such as environmental and administration 
costs. Therefore, a scheme using less hardware could 
reduce the TCO by a noticeable amount. For example, 
our analysis shows that, in order to implement a geo- 
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plex across 5 sites with 20 terabytes of data on each site, 
single mirroring costs about 80% more than the original 
(non-redundant) scheme, while a parity-based scheme 
(an instance of an erasure code) costs only about 40% 
more. Section 3 presents our TCO analysis. 

We also compare the reliability of various cross-site 
redundancy schemes, primarily through analytical mod- 
eling. We derive equations for the mean time to data 
loss (MTTDL) of these schemes. Across a spectrum of 
system configurations, we find, not surprisingly, that the 
MTTDL of a Myriad scheme with one checksum (sin- 
gle redundancy) is worse than that of a mirrored system 
but much better than if there is no cross-site redundancy. 
Moreover, the MTTDL of a Myriad scheme with two 
checksums (double redundancy) is worse than that of a 
double mirroring system but much better than that for a 
mirrored system. Section 4 discusses the results of the 
reliability analysis in more details. 

The complexity of non-mirroring redundancy schemes 
is an issue for both local-area and cross-site storage sys- 
tems. However, we have observed enough differences in 
the two systems to believe that their protocols should be 
quite different. In a local-area parity scheme, such as the 
storage layer in xFS [20], the local-area network (LAN) 
connecting servers is assumed to be fast and cheap (e.g., 
Ethernet). The design goal is to parallelize reads and 
writes across disks for large aggregate bandwidth and 
to present an image of a single system. Therefore, the 
design challenges lie in data layout, coordination across 
servers, cache coherence, and decentralization of control. 

In the systems we are targeting, the wide-area network 
(WAN) connecting sites is assumed to be slow and ex- 
pensive (e.g., leased T1 or T3 lines). Consequently, ap- 
plications running on each site are configured to be inde- 
pendent of applications running on other sites; in other 
words, a logical piece of data is not stored across sites. 
For example, suppose a hospital chain has branches in 
multiple cities and each branch has its own file system 
for local employees and patients. In order to imple- 
ment Myriad-style data redundancy across branches, one 
only needs to add a certain amount of physical storage 
to each branch, which will be dedicated to storing the re- 
dundancy information (i.e., checksums) of data on other 
sites. Although branches may manage to gain access to 
each other by mounting remote file systems, the stor- 
age layout of the local file systems does not have to be 
changed. Therefore, at the block storage level, there is 
no issue about parallelism or single-system image across 
sites. Rather, the goal of our design is to reliably and 
consistently deliver data to the remote checksum sites for 
protection while hiding the long latency of WAN from 
the critical path of data access. 

We have designed a cross-site update/recovery protocol 
that supports redundancy based on erasure codes, where 


the number of data and checksum disks may vary. As it 
happens, mirroring is a degenerate case of erasure coding 
where there is a single data block per group of checksum 
blocks, so our protocol supports mirroring as well. How- 
ever, it is expected to have higher complexity and over- 
head than a protocol designed solely for mirroring. There 
are two major reasons for this: (1) the reconstruction of 
data with a non-mirroring scheme is substantially more 
difficult than with a mirroring scheme; (2) the operation 
of updating a checksum is not idempotent, in contrast to 
that of a mirror. Nevertheless, we design our protocol 
so that it requires no more WAN bandwidth than a pure 
mirroring protocol. Sections 5 and 6 discuss our design 
in detail. 


2 System Overview 


A Myriad system achieves disaster tolerance by storing 
data at a number of geographically distinct sites. Each 
site consists of disks, servers, a LAN, and some local 
redundancy such as hardware RAID-S5; the sites are con- 
nected by a WAN. Each site is assumed to employ a stor- 
age area network (SAN). 

The essential idea behind Myriad is that, in addition 
to any local redundancy such as RAID, each block of 
data participates in precisely one cross-site redundancy 
group. A cross-site redundancy group is a set of blocks, 
one per site, of which one or more are checksum blocks. 
Thus, the blocks in a given group protect one another’s 
data. The simplest possible example is single parity, in 
which one of the blocks is the XOR of the others — this 
is equivalent to running a distributed form of RAID-S. 
The system can reconstruct the current, correct contents 
of a lost site on a replacement site. 

Much greater disaster tolerance can be achieved by us- 
ing more redundancy. For instance, one can use all but 
two of the blocks in every cross-site redundancy group 
for data, and use the remaining two blocks as checksums 
computed using a Reed-Solomon erasure code [2]. This 
type of the system, which is equivalent to running dis- 
tributed RAID-6, can recover from up to two site losses. 

An application using a Myriad storage system must sat- 
isfy two properties: 


1. Dispersed data: data is dispersed over multiple 
sites. The Myriad protocol (section 6) formally re- 
quires as few as two sites (single redundancy) or 
three sites (double redundancy), but as discussed in 
section 3, the efficiency gains of the Myriad system 
(as compared with mirroring) are more compelling 
when there are more (say 5 or more). In addition, 
the amount of data at each site should be roughly 
equal; otherwise, the efficiency gains are again re- 
duced. (This is the same as the problem of using 
disks of different sizes ina RAID-5 array.) 
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2. Local computation: computations on the data are 
collocated with the data. In other words, an appli- 
cation running at a given site does not access data 
at other sites. This assumption is motivated by the 
economic justification of the Myriad approach: if 
computations are not local, the cost of WAN band- 
width is likely to exceed Myriad’s cost benefits 
which result from using less physical storage. 


A relatively broad class of storage customers meet both 
the “dispersed data” and the “local computation” con- 
ditions. A typical such customer has several different 
sites, each of which runs its own application and stor- 
age system. For example, different sites might perform 
various payroll, finance, and technical functions. Alter- 
natively, as with the example of a hospital chain given 
earlier, the sites could be running independent instantia- 
tions of the same application, but using only local data. 
Another potential customer for Myriad is an application 
service provider (ASP) or storage service provider (SSP) 
that wants to offer disaster tolerance to their customers 
cost-effectively. 


3 Total Cost of Ownership 


The present paradigm for achieving disaster tolerance 
in a storage system is to mirror all data at a remote site. 
However, mirroring is expensive: the amount of physical 
data is twice the amount of logical data (often referred 
to as “100% space overhead”), so one must purchase and 
administer twice as much storage as for a basic (disaster- 
vulnerable) system. As described later, a typical Myriad 
system with 5 sites might have only 20-40% space over- 
head, while retaining or even improving on the disaster 
tolerance of a mirrored system. So the physical require- 
ment and hence purchase cost for Myriad are as much 
as 40% (= 1 — 7477) less than those for mirroring. 
Although the purchase cost of a storage system is widely 
known to be only a small fraction of the TCO (reports 
estimate 10-25% [1, 12, 18]), this section will show by 
explicit calculation that a Myriad system would still rep- 
resent significant TCO savings over a mirrored system. 


3.1 Cost Model and Assumptions 


A good starting point for calculating the TCO of the 
system is a report by Gartner Group [1], which estimates 
the components for the storage TCO of a single-site sys- 
tem; the estimates are shown in Figure 1. In the fol- 
lowing analysis, the Hardware Management category is 
combined with Administration, and the Downtime cate- 
gory is eliminated since it is an opportunity cost related 
to system reliability. 

We first determine what proportion of each cost cat- 
egory scales with the physical, as opposed to logical, 


% of storage TCO 
13% 






cost category 
administration 










purchase 20% 
environmentals 14% 
backup/restore 30% 
hardware management 3% 
downtime 20% 





Figure 1: Storage TCO (Source: Gartner, “Don’t Waste 
Your Storage Dollars: What you Need To Know”, Nick 
Allen, March 2001 [1].) 


amount of storage. Specifically, let Physical be the 
amount of physical storage, Logical the amount of logical 
storage (i.e., storage for user data, including local redun- 
dancy), and Cadmins Cpurchs Cenv and Chackup the admin- 
istration, purchase, environmental and backup/restore 
costs respectively. Each type of cost is modeled as a lin- 
ear combination of Physical and Logical. For example, 


Cadmin = Qadmin(AadminPhysical + (1 — Aadmin )Logical) 
(1) 


Intuitively, each category is parameterized by \ € {0, 1] 
specifying how much the cost depends on Physical rather 
than Logical. This defines an “effective storage size” 
APhysical+ (1 —.)Logical for the category. The absolute 
cost of the category is obtained by multiplying by a coef- 
ficient a, which is the category cost in $/GB of effective 
storage. 

Appropriate values for the A and @ parameters can be 
inferred as follows. First, Apurch = 1 by definition. En- 
vironmental costs include power, UPS, and floor space, 
all of which scale directly with Physical, so Agny = 1 
also. The value of purch can be determined directly from 
published component prices (see Figure 2 for an exam- 
ple), and so we express the remaining a-values in terms 
Of Apurch- Following the proportions in Figure 1, we take 
Qadmin = 58 Crpurchs Qenvy = $4 OXpurch, backup = 3O Cepurch- 
That leaves Apackup ANd Aadmin. We estimate Apackup to be 
0. This is conservative in that that it makes a mirrored so- 
lution look as good as possible in comparison to Myriad. 
As for Aadmin, by itemizing the tasks of a system admin- 
istrator and considering whether each depends primar- 
ily on physical or logical data size, we estimate Aggmin 
to be 0.5. (Tasks scaling primarily with logical data 
size include most software management tasks, such as 
array control management, cross-site redundancy man- 
agement, snapshot operation, and local network manage- 
ment. Tasks scaling primarily with physical data size 
include monitoring, reporting on, and altering physical 
storage resources, and implementing volume growth.) 
But since the value of Aadmin May be controversial, we 
leave it as a free variable for now. 
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no. price cost component 
($) ($K) 

46 600 28 NC6134 GB NIC 1Gbps 
enclosures 46 3500 161 StorageWorks 4354R 
drives 616 900 580 36.4GB 10K Ultra3 
LAN port 46 400 18 Asante IntraCore 65120 
controllers 46 800 37 Smart Array 431 
total 823 









Figure 2: Purchase cost breakdown for a typical 20TB 
storage system, based on component prices posted on 
Compaq and Asante web sites. 


Let Overhead be the space overhead of the remote re- 
dundancy scheme, so that Physical = (1 + Overhead) x 
Logical, and let Cwan denote the cost of WAN bandwidth 
consumed by the system over its lifetime. After substitu- 
tions and simplifications, we arrive at 


TCO = Qpurch Logical [(0.8Aaamin + 1.7) 


x Overhead + 4.0] +Cwan. (2) 


For concreteness, consider a storage system with 
100TB of logical data distributed over five sites (or 
20TB/site). If each site runs RAID-S5 locally in hard- 
ware, and reserves one hot spare in every 14-drive en- 
closure, the purchase cost of physical equipment is about 
$823K/site for the particular choice of components listed 
in Figure 2; this corresponds to a value of Qpurch = 
$42/GB. 

To calculate the lifetime WAN cost Cwan, note that 
WAN bandwidth is only for redundancy information up- 
dates because client data accesses are local. Assume that 
bandwidth costs $500/Mbps/month/site, that the lifetime 
of the system is five years, that all the data is overwritten 
on average twice per year, and that the system achieves 
an average 33% utilization of the purchased bandwidth, 
due to burstiness. (The bandwidth cost is typical of ISPs 
at the time of writing; the other numbers are just exam- 
ples chosen here for concreteness — the actual data write 
rate and burstiness are highly application-dependent.) 
This gives 
Logical x bandwidth cost x lifetime 

utilization x turnover period 
= $4.8M/year 


Cwan = 


The resulting bandwidth requirement between any two 
sites is 16Mb/s. The bandwidth costs are doubled for 
double redundancy, whether in a mirroring scheme or in 
Myriad. Additional bandwidth is required for recovery; 
this adds less than 1% to the WAN cost using worst-case 
parameters from the next section, assuming that the price 
for extra bandwidth is the same as for standard band- 
width. Although ISPs do not currently sell bandwidth 


in this “expandable” manner, this may change in the near 
future [8]. 


3.2 Results and Discussion 


Figure 3(a) shows the TCO for such a system with 
varying values for the space overhead of the remote 
redundancy scheme, assuming five sites and A\sdmin = 
0.5. Note that Myriad with one checksum site (re- 
mote RAID-5, Overhead = 25%) costs 22% less than 
a standard singly-mirrored system (Overhead = 100%), 
and Myriad with two checksum sites (remote RAID-6, 
Overhead = 67%) costs 27% less than double-mirroring 
(Overhead = 200%). Figure 3(b) shows a breakdown 
into cost categories. 

Our sensitivity analysis finds that these results are not 
too sensitive to Asdmin. They are somewhat sensitive, 
however, to the assumptions about WAN bandwidth re- 
quirements. If the between-site requirement is in fact half 
the earlier estimate (i.e., 8Mb/s), Myriad’s cost advan- 
tages are 24% and 30%. If the requirement is twice that 
(i.e., 32Mb/s), they drop to 19% and 22%. Also note 
that the cost of a Myriad system with two checksum sites 
is only 6% above the cost of a standard singly-mirrored 
system. As Section 4 shows, this small additional cost 
buys significantly more reliability. 

Of course, the model (1) is not sufficiently realistic 
to predict the costs of all storage systems — such sys- 
tems vary too widely for any single formula to be ac- 
curate. Nevertheless, we believe this model conveys the 
essence of how TCO depends on physical data size, and 
hence yields a valid comparison between the mirroring 
and Myriad approaches. 

Finally, the above analysis assumes that the raw data 
cannot be significantly compressed (perhaps because it 
is already compressed). Otherwise, mirrored systems 
could become more attractive by compressing their re- 
mote copy. 


4 Reliability 


The previous section argued that, contrary to common 
supposition, the cost of disaster tolerance is highly de- 
pendent on the storage overhead of the cross-site data 
redundancy scheme. In this section, we study the reli- 
ability of different cross-site data redundancy schemes 
and demonstrate that lower-overhead schemes can pro- 
vide substantia] reliability benefits. 

We use the mean time to data loss (MTTDL) as our re- 
liability metric. In analyzing the MTTDL of a multi-site 
storage system, we assume that each site is already using 
some local data redundancy scheme. In particular, we 
assume that the blocks at each site are stored on hard- 
ware RAID boxes that are implementing a RAID level 
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Figure 3: (a) The TCO given by equation (2). The vertical axis is the cost of adding disaster-tolerance to a raw (i.e. 
non-disaster-tolerant) system, expressed as a percentage of the cost of a raw system. Space overhead Overhead is on 
the horizontal axis, and Asdmin = 0.5. Five specific combinations of redundancy schemes are marked, assuming five 
sites. The key is (local redundancy scheme, remote redundancy scheme). Note that the Myriad systems — (RAID-5, 
RAID-5) and (RAID-5, RAID-6) — deliver significant savings over the corresponding mirrored solutions, respectively 
(RAID-5, mirror) and (RAID-5, double mirror). (b) Breakdown of the TCO, using the same assumptions as (a), and 


Qpurch = $42/GB, Logical = 100TB. 


that provides some redundancy (i.e., any level other than 
RAID-0). This is a reasonable assumption because hard- 
ware RAID boxes enable fast redundant updates, and 
both good performance during and fast recovery from the 
common failure cases. We also make the simplifying as- 
sumption that only two types of components need to be 
considered in our reliability analysis — hardware RAID 
boxes and sites — and that failures of different com- 
ponents are exponentially distributed [10], independent, 
and complete (i.e. when a component fails, all blocks on 
that component are lost). Note that the analysis is a com- 
parison of hardware failures only; other types of failure 
(such as software and operator errors) can be significant 
sources of data loss, but they are not addressed here. 

Consider a storage system with D data (as opposed to 
checksum) blocks spread out over N sites. Assume that 
each hardware RAID box contains approximately B raw 
blocks not used for the local parity scheme, such that 
there are R = D/B RAIDs-worth of data in the sys- 
tem. Let 7, and 7, represent the mean time to failure of a 
hardware RAID box and a site, respectively, and p, and 
Ps Tepresent the mean time to repair of a hardware RAID 
box and site, respectively. Finally, let (") be the standard 
binomial coefficient. 

We calculate the MTTDL ofthe system with five differ- 
ent cross-site redundancy schemes: no cross-site redun- 
dancy, cross-site RAID-5, cross-site mirroring, cross-site 
RAID-6, or cross-site double mirroring. It’s important 
to realize that MTTDL for cross-site RAID depends on 
the precise layout of redundancy groups. Take cross-site 
RAID-S5 as an example: ifthe “parity partners” of blocks 


in a given physical RAID box are distributed randomly 
across boxes at other sites, any pair of box failures at 
distinct sites causes data loss. We call this the “worst- 
case layout”, and include its results primarily for com- 
pleteness. An implementation would certainly avoid this 
worst case, and strive to achieve the “best-case layout”, 
in which blocks from any physical RAID box partner 
with blocks from only one box at each other site: with 
this layout, fewer pairs of failures lead to data loss, and 
the MTTDL is larger. It’s easy to achieve this best case 
for mirroring, so only the best-case results are shown for 
the mirroring schemes. 

Under these assumptions, standard manipulations of 
the exponential distribution [10, 19] lead to the formu- 
las for 1/MTTDL shown in Figure 4. To obtain good 
performance, it is assumed that write calls to the storage 
system are permitted to return as soon as the write has 
been committed in a locally redundant fashion. There- 
fore, MTTDL should also include terms for failures of 
RAID boxes which have data that has been committed 
locally but not remotely. However, the amount of “re- 
motely uncommitted” data can be traded off with local 
write performance in a manner analogous to the trade-off 
between locally unprotected data and write performance 
inan AFRAID system [17]. If one assumes the network 
is reliable, such data loss can be made vanishingly small, 
and accordingly we neglect it here. The investigation of 
unreliable networks and details of the write performance- 
data loss trade-off are left to future work. 

Figure 5 shows MTTDL of five-site storage systems, 
calculated using the equations above. Each graph shows 
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Figure 4: Formulas for 1/MTTDL for various redun- 
dancy schemes 


MTTDL for storage systems that contain some particu- 
lar amount of data, such that results are shown for a wide 
range of potential storage system sizes (approximately 
10 TB to | PB, assuming the components listed in Fig- 
ure 2). Reliability is calculated using a set of conserva- 
tive failure parameters, and a set of more optimistic fail- 
ure parameters. For example, our conservative 7, (RAID 
box MTTDL) is 150 years, which is less than the MTTF 
of a single disk drive. Note that, in contrast to some pre- 
vious work [10, 17], our 7, includes only failures that 
cause data loss. For example, we are not including the 
common case of a RAID controller failure after which 
all the data can be retrieved simply by moving the disks 
to another RAID box. NVRAM failures were also ne- 
glected. 

We also developed an event-driven simulator to inves- 
tigate factors that were difficult to include in the analyt- 
ical model. In particular, we investigated whether tem- 
porary outages (of sites and hardware RAID boxes) or 
WAN bandwidth limitations substantially changed the 
results shown above. We found that both outages and 
WAN bandwidth limitations did shift the curves, but the 
shifts were small and did not change our conclusions. 
The intuition behind why the shifts were small is that, in 
both cases, the effect is essentially the same as slightly 
increasing the mean times to recovery, p, and p;.. 

The most important observation to be made from Fig- 
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ure 5 is that if blocks are distributed according to a “best- 
case layout”, the MTTDL of a RAID-5 system is 2-3 
times worse than that of a mirroring system, but much 
better (around 100 times better) than that of a system 
with no cross-site redundancy. Furthermore, the MTTDL 
ofa RAID-6 system is worse (by a factor of 10 or so) than 
that of a double mirroring system, but much better (50— 
1000 times better) than for a mirrored system. A final 
summary of the TCO and reliability analyses, using only 
the base case numbers, is: 


cross-site none RAID-5 mirror RAID-6 double 
scheme mirror 
cost l 14 18 #19 2.6 
MTTDL 1 100 300 10° 108 

















where all the numbers are multipliers based on the index 
“none” = 1. 


5 Cross-Site Redundancy 


We now go on to describe our design for cross-site re- 
dundancy based on erasure codes. This section gives 
an overview of how we maintain redundancy informa- 
tion, including in particular a static scheme for grouping 
blocks across sites. The next section describes our pro- 
tocol for update and recovery. 

Ina bird’s eye view of Myriad, local storage systems on 
different sites, each serving only local clients, cooperate 
to achieve disaster tolerance for client data. On each site, 
the local storage system provides a /ogical disk abstrac- 
tion to its clients. Clients see only a logical address space 
divided into blocks of some fixed size, which we call log- 
ical blocks. Each logical block is identified by its /ogical 
address. Clients read or write logical blocks; the storage 
system manages physical data placement. Such a storage 
system in itself poses many important design issues, but 
they are beyond the scope of this paper. Petal [14] is one 
such system. 

Local storage systems on different sites cooperate to 
protect data against site disasters by forming cross-site 
redundancy groups. A cross-site redundancy group (or 
“group” for short) consists of logical blocks (which we 
call data blocks since they contain client data), and 
checksum blocks, which contain checksums computed 
from the data blocks. The data and checksum blocks 
in a group come from different sites, which we call the 
data sites and checksum sites of the group. Each group 
is globally identified by a group id, and each data block 
by its site and (site-specific) logical address. 

To tolerate at most 7 simultaneous site disasters, each 
group should consist of n (n > 1) data blocks and m 
(m > 1) checksum blocks for a geoplex with n + m 
sites. As for the encoding of the checksum, similar to 
previous approaches (e.g. [2]), we use a Reed-Solomon 
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Figure 5: Mean time to data loss for different cross-site redundancy schemes. The results on each graph are for systems 
with the same amount of logical data D, but different amounts B of data per RAID box, and hence differing values of 
R= D/B, the total number of RAID boxes. Left: R = 25. Middle: R = 250. Right: R = 2500. 


code ([16] Ch. 9) to allow incremental update. In other 
words, a checksum site can compute the new checksum 
using the old checksum and the XOR between the old 
and new contents of the data block updated, instead of 
computing the new checksum from scratch. It degener- 
ates to parity form = 1. 

Blocks can be grouped in various ways. In our scheme, 
we require the checksum blocks be distributed so that 
they rotate among the sites for logically consecutive data 
blocks at each individual site. This can be done by using 
some simple static function to map each data block to 
a group number and a site number. The following is the 
function we use. The checksum sites for group g are sites 
(g —j) mod N, where 0 < j < m. The bth data block 
at site s is mapped into group g, where 


| 


It can be verified that this formula realizes a layout satis- 
fying the requirement. Similarly, we can write a formula 
to compute b from s and g. 


b+m-(|(b—s)/n] +1) 
b+s—n+m- |b/n] 


s<n, 
smn. 


6 Update and Recovery 


When a client updates a data block, we must update the 
corresponding checksum blocks. Here, we face two chal- 
lenges that remote mirroring does not. First, unlike a mir- 
ror update, the incremental calculation of a checksum is 
not idempotent and so must be applied exactly once. Sec- 
ond, a checksum protects unrelated data blocks from dif- 
ferent sites; therefore, the update and recovery processes 
ofa data block may interfere with those of other blocks in 


the same redundancy group; for example, inconsistency 
between a data block and its checksum affects all data 
blocks in the group, while inconsistency between a data 
block and its mirror affects no other blocks. 

Therefore, we want our protocol to ensure the idempo- 
tent property of each checksum update, and to isolate as 
much as possible the update and recovery processes of 
each data block from those of others. And, as in remote 
mirroring cases, we also attempt to keep remote updates 
from degrading local write performance. 


6.1 Update 


6.1.1 Invariants 


An important goal of our update protocol is to ensure that 
redundancy groups are always “consistent” and hence 
can be used for recovery whenever needed. Let n be the 
number of data blocks in a redundancy group, m be the 
number of checksum blocks, d;,1 < i < n be the con- 
tent of the ith data block, c;, 1 < 7 < mbe the content of 
the jth checksum block, and Cj,1 < 7 < m be the jth 
checksum operation. The group {d1, ...,dn,Ci,..-;Cm} 
is consistent if and only if Vj,1 < j < m,c; == 
C;({di|1 < i < n}). The checksums, {c;|1 < j < m}, 
are consistent with each other if and only if they belong 
in the same consistent group. 

We maintain consistency by writing the new content 
of a data block (called a new version) in a new phys- 
ical location instead of overwriting the old content in 
place, a technique known as shadow paging or version- 
ing. Each new version is identified by a monotonically 
increasing version number. Accordingly, a checksum can 
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be uniquely identified by a version vector consisting of 
version numbers of the (data block) versions from which 
this checksum is computed. 

We say that a checksum block ©; is consistent with a 
data version d;_,,,, and vice verse if and only if there exists 
a set O of versions of other data blocks in the group, 
ie. O = {dy,|1 < k < n,k F i}, such that ce; == 
Cj({d'|d’ == d;,,,||d’ € O}. We say that a data version 
d,,, is stable at a given time if and only if all checksum 
sites are capable of providing a consistent checksum for 
that version at that time. In contrast, a data version that 
has not been stable is called outstanding. 

However, the fact that every checksum site is capable 
of providing a consistent checksum for every data block 
in a redundancy group does not guarantee the group 
consistency, because a checksum site may not be ca- 
pable of providing a checksum that is consistent with 
all data blocks. Therefore, we introduce the concept 
of set consistency. Let S be a set of data versions, i.e. 
S = {dj,|1 < 1 < n’}, where n’ is the size of S, 
1 <n’ <n, and VI, d;, is from data site i;. A checksum 
block c; is consistent with S or vice verse if and only if 
there exists a set O of versions of other data blocks in the 
group, i.e. O = {dy|1 < k < n&&VI, k ¥ i}, such that 
cj == C;({d'|d’ € S||d’ € O}). 

We maintain the following two invariants in our update 
protocol: 


1. At any time, at least one stable version of each data 
block exists. 


2. If it is capable of providing a consistent checksum 
for each individual data version in the set S = 
{dj,|1 < 1 < n’}, then a checksum site is capable 
of providing a consistent checksum for the entire S. 


We can infer the following: 


1. At any time, there exists a set S* of stable data ver- 
sions, i.e. S* = {d}|1 < i < nm}, and each check- 
sum site is capable of providing a consistent check- 
sum for each individual data version d} in S*. (In- 
variant 1) 


2. Each checksum site j is capable of providing a con- 
sistent checksum Cj for the entire S*. (Invariant 2) 


3. The redundancy group {dj, ...d*, cj, ...c*, } is con- 
sistent. (Definition of group consistency) 


Therefore, the redundancy group is always consistent 
and can be used for recovery. 

We believe that the versioning approach permits a sim- 
pler, less error-prone protocol than an update-in-place 
approach. Because recovery never relies on blocks in 
transition states, we need not deal with detecting and cor- 
recting such states. 


6.1.2 Two-Phase Commit 


A naive way of guaranteeing at least one stable version 
per block (invariant 1) is to keep all old versions and their 
checksums. To save space, however, we should delete 
old versions and reclaim their physical storage as soon 
as a new stable version is created. 

We maintain invariant 1 without storing unnecessary 
old versions by implementing the transition from an old 
stable version to a new one with a two-phase commit pro- 
tocol across the data site and all checksum sites. In the 
prepare phase, each site writes enough information to lo- 
cal persistent storage to ensure that, in the face of system 
crashes and reboots, it will be capable of providing either 
the new data version (if it is the data site) or a consistent 
checksum for the new data version (if it is a checksum 
site). When all sites have reached the commit point, i.e. 
have completed the writes, they proceed to the commit 
phase, i.e. delete the old versions. Site/network outages 
may delay the communications across sites, but we en- 
sure that the operation will proceed and the unnecessary 
blocks will be reclaimed once the the communications 
are reestablished (Section 6.1.3). The update process for 
a new data version will be aborted only if there is data 
loss in the redundancy group during the prepare phase, 
and there are not enough surviving sites to recover the 
new version. If the process is aborted, the new version 
will be deleted and the old kept. In fact, the decision for 
an abort cannot be made until the lost sites have been 
recovered (Section 6.2). 

Figure 6 shows the steps in the update protocol. 

When a client writes to a (logical) data block, we create 
a new outstanding data version by writing the data into a 
free physical block and logging the outstanding version 
with the new physical address. Here, we take advantage 
of the mapping from logical to physical blocks main- 
tained by the local storage system (Section 5). Though 
subsequent client operations will be performed on the 
newest version only, the old versions are kept because 
they may still be needed for recovering data on other 
sites. 

Next, the delta between the newest and the second 
newest data versions is sent to all checksum sites in an 
update request. (Consecutive writes to the same block 
can be collapsed into one update request unless they 
straddle a “sync” operation. See Section 6.3.) Each 
checksum site writes the data delta into a free block in 
its local disk, logs the outstanding version with the ad- 
dress of the delta, and replies to the data site that it is 
now capable of providing a checksum for the new data 
version. In addition, since the delta of each data block 
in the same group is stored independently, the checksum 
site is capable of computing a new checksum with the old 
checksum and any combination of the deltas; therefore, 
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Messages and operations: 


MyriadWrite(laddr, new-_data) 

Disk Write(new_paddr, new-data) 
AddToLog(laddr, new -vernum, new -paddr) 
WriteCompleted 


old_data — DiskRead(old-paddr), delta — olddata @ 
new_data 


UpdateRequest(data site id, laddr, new_vernum, delta) 
7. DiskWrite(delta_addr, delta) 
8. AddToLog(group.id, data-site id, new-vernum, 
delta_addr) 
9. UpdateReply(checksum site id, laddr, new vernum) 
10. UpdateMap(laddr, new-paddr, new -vernum), 
FreeBlock(old_paddr) 
11. CommitRequest(data-site id, laddr, new_-vernum) 
12. RemoveFromLog(laddr, new -vernum) 
13. oldichecksum — DiskRead(checksum addr), 
new_checksum — ChecksumOp(old checksum, delta) 
14. DiskWrite(checksum-addr, new checksum) 
15. FreeBlock(deltaaddr), RemoveFromLog(group id, 
data_site_id, new_vernum) 


Ci Se wre 


a 


Meanings of variable names: 
e laddr: logical address of a data block 
e paddr: physical address of a data block 


e delta_addr: address of the newly allocated physical block 
for the delta 


e checksum.addr: address of the checksum block 


Figure 6: The update protocol at a glance. The disks in 
the diagram are used to store data only. The NVRAM 
is used to store metadata and backed by redundant disks, 
which are not shown in the diagram. 


invariant 2 is maintained. 

Once it receives update replies from all checksum sites, 
the data site makes the new version the stable version by 
pointing the logical-to-physical map entry to the physi- 
cal address of the new version, frees the physical block 
that holds the old stable version, sends a commit request 
to each checksum site, and then removes the outstanding 
version from the log. When it receives the commit re- 
quest, a checksum site computes the new checksum with 
the new data delta, writes it on disk, deletes the delta, and 
removes the outstanding version from the log. 


6.1.3 Redo Logs 


In order for an update to proceed after temporary 
site/network outages, we need to maintain for each log- 
ical disk on data sites a redo log, indexed by logical ad- 
dresses. Each entry in the log contains a list of data struc- 
tures for outstanding versions of the block. Each entry 
in the list contains the outstanding version number, the 
physical address, and the status of each checksum site 
regarding the remote update of this version. The status 
is “ready” if an update reply from the checksum site has 
been received, or “pending” otherwise. 

We also need to maintain for each logical checksum 
disk on checksum sites a redo log, indexed by redun- 
dancy group ids. Each entry in the log contains a list of 
data structures for outstanding data versions in the group. 
Each entry in the list contains the data site and outstand- 
ing version number, and the address where the data delta 
is stored. 

The redo logs, together with other metadata such as the 
logical-to-physical maps, need to be stored in a perma- 
nent storage system that provides higher reliability than 
those for regular data, since we would like to avoid the 
cases where the loss of metadata causes surviving data 
to be inaccessible. The metadata also needs to be cached 
in memory for fast reads and batched writes to disk. In 
an ideal configuration, the metadata ought to be cached 
in non-volatile memory and backed by triple mirroring 
disks, assuming that regular data is stored on RAID-5 
disks. 

During each operation, e.g. client read, client write or 
recovery read, the redo log is always looked up before 
the logical-to-physical map, so that the newest version is 
used in the operation. 

The redo log will be scanned during a system reboot or 
a network reconnect. An entry in the log on a data site 
is created after an outstanding data version is written to 
disk, and deleted after update replies are received from 
all checksum sites. Therefore, the presence of such an 
entry during a system reboot or network reconnect indi- 
cates that an update request with the data delta should 
be resent to all checksum sites with a “pending” status. 
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On a checksum site, an entry in the redo log is created 
after the data delta is written to disk, and deleted after 
the checksum is recomputed with the delta and stored on 
disk. Therefore, the presence of such an entry during a 
system reboot or network reconnect indicates that an up- 
date reply should be resent to the data site. 

The redo logs can also be used to detect duplicate mes- 
sages and hence to ensure idempotent updates. Upon 
receiving an update request with an outstanding version 
number, a checksum site first checks if the version num- 
ber already exists in its redo log. If it does, the checksum 
site learns that it has already committed the data delta, 
therefore resends an update reply to the data site. Upon 
receiving an update reply, the data site first looks up the 
redo log for a corresponding entry. If none is found, the 
data sites learns that the outstanding version has already 
been committed locally, therefore resends a commit re- 
quest to the checksum site. Upon receiving a commit 
request, a checksum tries to locate a corresponding en- 
try in the outstanding log. If it fails to do, it learns that 
the version has already been committed, and therefore 
ignores the request. 


6.2 Recovery 


Cross-site recovery is initiated when a site loses data 
that cannot be recovered using local redundancy. The 
recovered data can be stored either on the same site as 
the lost data, or on a new site if the old site is destroyed 
completely. In either case, the site where the recovered 
data is to be stored serves as the coordinator during the 
recovery process. 

We assume that metadata (e.g., the redo logs and 
logical-to-physical maps) on both data and checksum 
sites is stored with high local reliability, such that it will 
not be lost unless a site suffers a complete disaster. We do 
not attempt to recover metadata from remote sites. In the 
event ofa site disaster, we rebuild metadata from scratch. 

In the beginning of a recovery process, the coordina- 
tor determines the logical addresses of the data blocks to 
recover. Ifa site loses some storage devices but not the 
metadata, it can determine the addresses of blocks on the 
lost devices by scanning its logical-to-physical map. If 
a site is completely destroyed, all blocks in the address 
range from 0 to the capacity of the lost logical disk need 
to be recovered. 

To reconstruct a lost data block d;, the coordinator 
first determines which checksums (identified by a ver- 
sion vector) from surviving checksum sites and which 
data versions from surviving data sites to use. Then, the 
coordinator requests those versions and compute the lost 
data. 

The version vector is determined in the following way. 
The coordinator requests the newest version numbers of 


the lost block d; from surviving checksum sites, and the 
stable version numbers of other blocks in the same group 
from surviving data sites. (Such requests are referred to 
VersionRequest below.) If k data blocks in the group are 
lost, the newest recoverable version of block d; is the one 
for which at least k checksum sites are capable of provid- 
ing a consistent checksum. It is guaranteed that at least 
one such version, i.e. the stable version, exists as long 
as k checksum sites survive (Section 6.1.1). (If fewer 
than k checksum sites survive, recovery is simply im- 
possible under the given encoding.) The stable versions 
of other data blocks in the group are also guaranteed to 
exist. The coordinator requests the explicit stable version 
numbers from data sites because the checksum sites may 
transiently have an old stable version and consider the 
new stable version to be outstanding still. 

The version vector of the checksums consists of the 
newest recoverable version of the lost block d; and the 
stable versions of other data blocks. Upon replying to 
a VersionRequest, a surviving site temporarily suspends 
the commit operations for the block involved. This way, 
the version selected by the coordinator will still be avail- 
able by the time it is requested in the second step. Client 
writes and remote updates of the involved block are not 
suspended; only the deletion of the old stable version is 
postponed. 

Once the version vector is determined, the coordinator 
requests the selected data versions and checksums from 
the surviving sites, reconstructs the lost data block from 
the returned blocks, and writes it onto a local disk. Af- 
ter sending the requested block, each surviving site can 
resume the commit operations for that block. If the data 
reconstruction did not complete for any reason, e.g. the 
coordinator crashes, a re-selection of version vector is 
necessary. 

Finally, the coordinator attempts to synchronize all 
checksum sites with the recovered data version, i.e. to 
commit the recovered version and to delete other (older 
or newer) versions if there are any. The coordinator uses 
the redo log to ensure eventual synchronization in the 
face of site/network outages. 

The protocol described above is for the recovery of a 
data block. The recovery of a checksum block is simi- 
lar, with small variations in the determination of group 
numbers, in the selection of data versions and in the final 
synchronization. We omit the details here in the interest 
of space. 


6.3 Serialization of Remote Updates 


We need to ensure that consecutive writes to the same 
data block are committed on both data and checksum 
sites in the same order as the write operations return to 
clients. This can be done by sending the update and com- 
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mit requests for the same block in the ascending order of 
their version numbers. 

Applications sometimes need explicit serialization of 
writes as well. For example, a file system may want 
to ensure that a data block is written before its inode 
is updated to point to the block. In the presence of 
buffer caches in storage systems, the serialization needs 
to be done via a “sync” bit in a block write request or 
a separate “sync” command (e.g. the SYNCHRONIZE 
CACHE operation in SCSI-2 [13]); both syne requests 
cause specified blocks to be flushed from cache to disk 
before the requests are completed. It is required that 
writes issued after a syne request are perceived to take 
effect after the sync request does, in the face of system 
crashes. 

Unfortunately, it may not be practical to require that 
remote checksums be committed as well before a sync 
request is completed. The long latency in WAN commu- 
nication may be unacceptable to certain applications. Ifa 
checksum site is unreachable, the sync could be delayed 
indefinitely. 

Therefore, we relax the semantics for sync requests in 
the cross-site redundancy context for better performance 
and availability. In our system, a syne request is com- 
pleted after the requested data has reached local storage, 
but before its delta reaches the checksum sites. In order 
to prevent inconsistency upon recovery caused by out-of- 
order writes, we guarantee that writes following a sync 
request are propagated to the checksum sites only after 
the data in the sync request has been committed on the 
checksum sites. Therefore, we can collapse the update 
requests for consecutive writes to the same data block 
and propagate them as one request only if those writes 
are between two consecutive sync operations. 

The serialization during a redo process after a system 
crash or network outage can be enforced by resending 
update requests in the ascending order of version num- 
bers. This indicates that version numbers of all data 
blocks on the same logical disk need to be serializable. 

We do not attempt to guarantee cross-site serialization 
because Myriad is designed for independent applications 
per site (Section 2). 


6.4 Performance Implications 


A client write operation involves a single disk write of 
the new data and a few updates to the metadata in non- 
volatile memory; therefore, we do not expect the client 
to observe significant increase in write latency. A com- 
plete remote update requires the following additional op- 
erations on the data site: a disk read, an xor operation 
and several updates to the metadata in non-volatile mem- 
ory. It also requires the transmission of a block over 
the WAN, and the following operations on each check- 


sum site: a disk read, a checksum computation, two 
disk writes, and several updates to the metadata in non- 
volatile memory. Therefore, for a Myriad system with n 
data sites, the write bandwidth on each data site is limited 
by the minimum of the following: data site disk band- 
width divided by 2, WAN bandwidth, and checksum site 
disk bandwidth divided by 3. We expect the WAN band- 
width to be the limiting factor. 

The consumption of WAN bandwidth in our scheme is 
comparable to that of a mirroring scheme able to survive 
the same number of site losses. As Figure 6 shows, if 
there are k checksum sites, for each logical block writ- 
ten, an update request with the delta (of the size of a 
block) is sent k times, once to each checksum site. A 
system with k remote mirrors would also require send- 
ing a newly written block of data k times, once to each 
mirror site. We also send k commit requests and expect a 
mirroring scheme to do the same if it also uses two-phase 
commit to guarantee cross-mirror consistency. Similar 
optimizations (e.g., collapsing consecutive writes to the 
same block) can apply in both cases. 


6.5 Storage Overhead 


As discussed earlier in this section, we need a logical- 
to-physical map for each logical disk on data sites. There 
is an entry in the map for each logical data block, and 
the map is indexed by logical block address. Each en- 
try in the map contains the physical address of the stable 
version, and the stable version number. We also need a 
logical-to-physical map for each logical disk on check- 
sum sites. There is an entry in the map for each re- 
dundancy group, and the map is indexed by group id. 
Each entry in the map contains the physical address of 
the checksum block, and the stable version numbers of 
data blocks in the group. 

Assume that each redundancy group consists of n 
data and m checksum blocks. For every n data 
blocks, the storage required for the map entries is n x 
(sizeof (paddr)+sizeof(vernum)) bytes on the n data 
sites, and m x (sizeof (paddr) +n x sizeof (vernum)) 
bytes on the m checksum sites. Therefore, the over- 
all storage overhead for the maps is (1 + ™) x 
sizeof (paddr) + (1 + m) x sizeof(vernum) bytes 
per data block. For example, with n = 3, m = 2, 
sizeof(paddr) = 4 bytes, and sizeof(vernum) = 4 
bytes, it would amount to 18.7 bytes per data block. The 
storage overhead for the maps is roughly 0.028% for a 
block size of 64 KB and 0.45% for a block size of 4 KB. 

We expect the maps to be much larger than the redo 
logs because the latter contains only blocks “in transi- 
tion”. The number of such blocks depends on the bursti- 
ness of client writes and on the difference between the 
local disk bandwidth and the WAN bandwidth. 
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7 Related Work 


Myriad is most related to the distributed RAID algo- 
rithm proposed by Stonebraker and Schloss [19]. Like 
Myriad, they envision independent local storage sys- 
tems on geographically separate sites protecting one an- 
other’s data with a redundancy scheme other than mirror- 
ing. However, a key difference is that their redundancy 
groups consist of physical blocks while Myriad’s con- 
sist of logical blocks. Physical blocks are overwritten in 
place by client and redundancy update operations. Thus, 
redundancy groups could become inconsistent, though 
their recovery procedure can detect this and retry. Also, 
local write latency is roughly doubled because a local 
write cannot return until after the old data are read (to 
compute the delta) and subsequently overwritten with the 
new data. Myriad avoids these by forming redundancy 
groups with logical blocks that may have multiple ver- 
sions coexisting simultaneously. During a redundancy 
update, the old versions of data and checksum are not 
affected and remain consistent. And a local write can re- 
turn immediately after a single I/O (to write the new data 
version); the old data can be read and the delta computed 
later. 

Striped distributed file systems such as Swift [15], Ze- 
bra [11] and xFS [20, 3] are related to Myriad in that 
they also keep data and parity blocks on multiple stor- 
age servers. However, they have different a technol- 
ogy assumption, goal, and hence data layout. They are 
designed for servers connected by a high-performance 
LAN, while in our case servers are connected by a (rel- 
atively) low-performance WAN. Since the LAN has low 
latency and high bandwidth, these systems stripe the data 
blocks in a file across servers to maximize read/write 
bandwidth via server parallelism. For Myriad, since 
moving data over a WAN is slow, related data reside 
on the same site and client accesses are always lo- 
cal. Checksum blocks are computed from unrelated data 
blocks on different sites only for disaster tolerance. 

TickerTAIP is a disk array architecture that distributes 
controller functions across loosely coupled processing 
nodes [4]. It is related to Myriad in that multiple nodes 
cooperate to perform a client write and the correspond- 
ing parity update. TickerTAIP uses a two-phase commit 
protocol to ensure write atomicity, and proceeds with a 
write when enough data has been replicated in more than 
one node’s memory. After a node crashes and reboots, 
the replicated data can be copied to that node so that the 
operation will complete eventually. Myriad commits the 
write when sufficient data has been written to permanent 
storage so that each site can join a consistent group upon 
crash and reboot without requesting data from other sites 
first. The difference results from our attempt to avoid 
as much as possible WAN communications. In another 


respect, TickerTAIP preserves partial ordering of reads 
and writes by offering an interface for each request to 
explicitly list other requests that it depends on. It then 
manages request sequencing by modeling each request 
as a state machine. Myriad also attempts to preserve par- 
tial ordering on the same site, but only using standard 
interfaces, e.g. the SYNCHRONIZE CACHE operation 
in SCSI-2 [13]. All reads and writes following a sync op- 
eration implicitly depend on that operation. No cross-site 
sequencing is supported because Myriad is designed for 
independent applications per site. As a result, the man- 
agement of sequencing in Myriad is much simpler than 
that in TickerTAIP. 

Aspects of Myriad’s design use classic techniques 
widely used elsewhere. In Myriad, clients access blocks 
using logical addresses, while the storage system decides 
which physical block(s) actually contain the data. We 
exploit this logical-physical separation to keep physical 
blocks of data and checksums consistent during redun- 
dancy updates. It has been used for many other purposes: 
in Loge to improve disk write performance by allowing 
new data to be written to any convenient location on a 
disk surface [9], in Mime to enable a multi-disk storage 
subsystem to provide transaction-like capabilities to its 
clients [5], in Logical Disk to separate file management 
from disk management and thus improve the structure 
and performance of file systems [6], and in the HP Au- 
toRAID hierarchical storage system to allow migration 
of data between different RAID levels (namely RAID-1 
and RAID-S) in a way transparent to clients [21]. 

Like AFRAID [17], Myriad trades a small window of 
data vulnerability for write performance. Specifically, 
Myriad updates remote redundancy information after the 
client write has returned. We make this design choice 
because client writes would otherwise be too slow. In 
exchange, the newly written data will be vulnerable to a 
site disaster before the update is completed. However, 
other (previously written) data blocks in the same group 
are not affected because we do not update in place and so 
the old data and checksum versions remain consistent. In 
contrast, the AFRAID disk array design physically over- 
writes data blocks without parity updates, leaving the 
group inconsistent until the parity block is recomputed 
later. Before that, a// data blocks in the group are vul- 
nerable to a single-disk failure. We prefer not to take 
a similar risk in Myriad. If we did, each site might al- 
ways have some blocks that are not protected from dis- 
aster simply because other blocks (on other, separately 
operated sites) in the same redundancy group have just 
been written by their local clients and the corresponding 
redundancy updates are in progress. Moreover, to recom- 
pute the checksum block(s) as AFRAID does, Myriad 
would have to send all the data blocks in the group to the 
checksum site(s) and to carefully orchestrate the recom- 
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putation as an atomic operation. These are much more 
expensive and complex ina WAN-connected distributed 
system like Myriad than in a disk array witha centralized 
controller like AFRAID. 


8 Conclusions and Future Work 


The usual approach to ensuring that data in a geoplex 
survives site failures is to mirror the data. We have pre- 
sented early results of our study in using erasure codes 
across sites as an alternative. Our motivation is to re- 
duce the cost of providing data disaster tolerance while 
retaining much of the reliability. Our results thus far indi- 
cate that the TCO for the storage system can be reduced 
by 20-25% (relative to mirroring) while providing re- 
liability far beyond a non-disaster-tolerant system. We 
also present a protocol for updates and recovery in a re- 
dundancy scheme based on erasure codes. Our scheme 
makes sense under the system and application assump- 
tions in Section 2, although these are less general than 
for mirroring. 

While the related idea of software RAID has been stud- 
ied in various contexts, we believe that our approach is 
novel. In essence, we combine unrelated data blocks at 
different sites into redundancy groups that protect the 
data of their members. We assume that the data sites 
provide a logical disk interface to their client applica- 
tions. This simplifies our protocol design by using mul- 
tiple data versions instead of overwriting data blocks in 
place, making recovery much less error-prone. 

There are several interesting future directions. While 
static block grouping is simple, a more dynamic scheme 
may offer more flexibility for site configurations. It in- 
volves maintaining maps of group ids to the logical data 
blocks each group consists of. Also, we would like to 
have a systematic proof for the correctness of the update 
and recovery protocol. Finally, since we use shadow pag- 
ing, for now we can only exploit sequential disk access 
within a block. So we want a relatively large block size, 
which in turn makes the solution less general. It may be 
worthwhile to explore alternatives that rely on intelligent 
physical placement of data blocks. 
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Abstract 


Computerized data has become critical to the survival of 
an enterprise. Companies must have a strategy for recov- 
ering their data should a disaster such as a fire destroy the 
primary data center. Current mechanisms offer data man- 
agers a stark choice: rely on affordable tape but risk the 
loss of a full day of data and face many hours or even 
days to recover, or have the benefits of a fully synchro- 
nized on-line remote mirror, but pay steep costs in both 
write latency and network bandwidth to maintain the 
mirror. In this paper, we argue that asynchronous mirror- 
ing, in which batches of updates are periodically sent to 
the remote mirror, can let data managers find a balance 
between these extremes. First, by eliminating the write 
latency issue, asynchrony greatly reduces the perfor- 
mance cost of a remote mirror. Second, by storing up 
batches of writes, asynchronous mirroring can avoid 
sending deleted or overwritten data and thereby reduce 
network bandwidth requirements. Data managers can 
tune the update frequency to trade network bandwidth 
against the potential loss of more data. We present Snap- 
Mirror, an asynchronous mirroring technology that le- 
verages file system snapshots to ensure the consistency 
of the remote mirror and optimize data transfer. We use 
traces of production filers to show that even updating an 
asynchronous mirror every 15 minutes can reduce data 
transferred by 30% to 80%. We find that exploiting file 
system knowledge of deletions is critical to achieving 
any reduction for no-overwrite file systems such as 
WAFL and LFS. Experiments on a running system show 
that using file system metadata can reduce the time to 
identify changed blocks from minutes to seconds com- 
pared to purely logical approaches. Finally, we show that 
using SnapMirror to update every 30 minutes increases 
the response time of a heavily loaded system only 22%. 


1 Introduction 


As reliance on computerized data storage has 
grown, so too has the cost of data unavailability. A few 
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hours downtime can cost from thousands to millions of 
dollars depending on the size of the enterprise and the 
role of the data. With increasing frequency, companies 
are instituting disaster recovery plans to ensure appropri- 
ate data availability in the event of a catastrophic failure 
or disaster that destroys a site (e.g. flood, fire, or earth- 
quake). It is relatively easy to provide redundant server 
and storage hardware to protect against the loss of phys- 
ical resources. Without the data, however, the redundant 
hardware is of little use. 


The problem is that current strategies for data pro- 
tection and recovery offer either inadequate protection, 
or are too expensive in performance and/or network 
bandwidth. Tape backup and restore is the traditional ap- 
proach. Although favored for its low cost, restoring from 
a nightly backup is too slow and the restored data is up to 
a day old. Remote synchronous and semi-synchronous 
mirroring are more recent alternatives. Mirrors keep 
backup data on-line and fully synchronized with the pri- 
mary store, but they do so at a high cost in performance 
(write latency) and network bandwidth. Semi-synchro- 
nous mirrors can reduce the write-latency penalty, but 
can result in inconsistent, unusable data unless write or- 
dering across the entire data set, not just within one stor- 
age device, is guaranteed. Data managers are forced to 
choose between two extremes: synchronized with great 
expense or affordable with a day of data loss. 


In this paper, we show that by letting a mirror vol- 
ume lag behind the primary volume it is possible to re- 
duce substantially the performance and network costs of 
maintaining a mirror while bounding the amount of data 
loss. The greater the lag, the greater the data loss, but the 
cheaper the cost of maintaining the mirror. Such asyn- 
chronous mirrors let data managers tune their systems to 
strike the right balance between potential data loss and 
cost. 


We present SnapMinrror, a technology which imple- 
ments asynchronous mirrors on Network Appliance fil- 
ers. SnapMirror periodically transfers self-consistent 
snapshots of the data from a source volume to the desti- 
nation volume. The mirror is on-line, so disaster recov- 
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ery can be instantaneous. Users set the update frequency. 
If the update frequency is high, the mirror will be nearly 
current with the source and very little data will be lost 
when disaster strikes. But, by lowering the update fre- 
quency, data managers can reduce the performance and 
network cost of maintaining the mirror at the risk of in- 
creased data loss. 


There are three main problems in maintaining an 
asynchronous mirror. First, for each periodic transfer, the 
system must determine which blocks need to be trans- 
ferred to the mirror. To obtain the bandwidth reduction 
benefits of asynchrony, the system must avoid transfer- 
ring data which is overwritten or deleted. Second, if the 
source volume fails at any time, the destination must be 
ready to come on line. In particular, a half-completed 
transfer can’t leave the destination in an unusable state. 
Effectively, this means that the destination must be in, or 
at least recoverable to, a self-consistent, state at all times. 
Finally, for performance, disk reads on the source and 
writes on the destination must be efficient. 


In this paper, we show how SnapMirror leverages 
the internal data structures of NetApp’s WAF L® file sys- 
tem [Hitz94] to solve these problems. SnapMirror lever- 
ages the active block maps in WAFL’s snapshots to 
quickly identify changed blocks and avoid transferring 
deleted blocks. Because SnapMirror transfers self-con- 
sistent snapshots of the file system, the remote mirror is 
always guaranteed to be in a consistent state. New up- 
dates appear atomically. Finally, because it operates at 
the block level, SnapMirror is able to optimize its data 
reads and writes. 


We show that SnapMirror's periodic updates trans- 
fer much less data than synchronous block-level mirrors. 
Update intervals as short as 1 minute are sufficient to re- 
duce data transfers by 30% to 80%. The longer the period 
between updates, the less data needs to be transferred. 
SnapMirror allows data managers to optimize the 
tradeoff of data currency against cost for each volume. 


In this paper, we explore the interaction between 
asynchronous mirroring and no-overwrite file systems 
such as LFS [Rosenblum92] and WAFL. We find that 
asynchronous block-level mirroring of these file systems 
does not transfer less data synchronous mirroring. Be- 
cause these file systems do not update in place, logical 
overwrites become writes to new storage blocks. To gain 
the data reduction benefits of asynchrony for these file 
systems, it is necessary to have knowledge of which 
blocks are active and which have been deallocated and 
are no longer needed. This is an important observation 
since many commercial mirroring products are imple- 
mented at the block level. 
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1.1 Outline for remainder of paper 


We start, in Section 1.2, with a discussion of the re- 
quirements for disaster recovery. We go on in Sections 
1.3 and 1.4 to discuss the shortcomings of tape-based re- 
covery and synchronous remote mirroring. In Section 2, 
we review related work. We present the design and im- 
plementation of SnapMirror in Section 3. In Section 4, 
we use system traces to study the data reduction benefits 
of asynchronous mirroring with file system knowledge. 
Then, in Section 5, we compare SnapMirror to asynchro- 
nous mirroring at the logical file level. Section 6, pre- 
sents experiments measuring the performance of our 
SnapMirror implementation running on a loaded system. 
Conclusion, acknowledgments, and references are in 
Sections 7, 8, and 9. 


1.2 Requirements for Disaster Recovery 


Disaster recovery is the process of restoring access 
to a data set after the original was destroyed or became 
unavailable. Disasters should be rare, but data unavail- 
ability must be minimized. Large enterprises are asking 
for disaster recovery techniques that meet the following 
requirements: 


Recover quickly. The data should be accessible withina 
few minutes after a failure. 


Recover consistently. The data must be in a consistent 
state so that the application does not fail during the re- 
covery attempt because of a corrupt data set. 


Minimal impact on normal operations. The perfor- 
mance impact of a disaster recovery technique should be 
minimal during normal operations. 


Up to date. If a disaster occurs, the recovered data 
should reflect the state of the original system as closely 
as possible. Loss of a day or more worth of updates is not 
acceptable in many applications. 


Unlimited distance. The physical separation between 
the original and recovered data should not be limited. 
Companies may have widely separated sites and the 
scope of disasters such as earthquakes or hurricanes may 
require hundreds of miles of separation. 


Reasonable cost. The solution should not require exces- 
sive cost, such as many high-speed, long-distance links 

(e.g. direct fiber optic cable). Preferably, the link should 
be compatible with WAN technology. 


1.3 Recovering from Off-line Data 


Traditional disaster recovery strategies involve 
loading a saved copy of the data from tape onto a new 
server in a different location. After a disaster, the most 
recent full backup tapes are loaded onto the new server. 
A series of nightly incremental backups may follow the 
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full backup to bring the recovered volume as up-to-date 
as possible. This worked well when file systems were of 
moderate size and when the cost of a few hours of down- 
time was acceptable, provided such events were rare. 


Today, companies are taking advantage of the 60% 
compound annual growth rate in disk drive capacity 
[Growchowski96] and file system size is growing rapid- 
ly. Terabyte storage systems are becoming common- 
place. Even with the latest image dump technologies 
[Hutchinson99], data can only be restored at a rate of 
100-200 GB/hour. If disaster strikes a terabyte file sys- 
tem, it will be off line for at least 5-10 hours if tape-based 
recovery technologies are used. This is unacceptable in 
many environments. 


Will technology trends solve this problem over 
time? Unfortunately, the trends are against us. Although 
disk capacities are growing 60% per year, disk transfer 
rates are growing at only 40% per year [Grochowski96]. 
It is taking more, not less, time to fill a disk drive even in 
the best case of a purely sequential data stream. In prac- 
tice, even image restores are not purely sequential and 
achieved disk bandwidth is less than the sequential ideal. 
To achieve timely disaster recovery, data must be kept 
on-line and ready to go. 


1.4 Remote Mirroring 


Synchronous remote mirroring immediately copies 
all writes to the primary volume to a remote mirror vol- 
ume. The original transfer is not acknowledged until the 
data is written to both volumes. The mirror gives the user 
a second identical copy of the data to fall back on if the 
primary file system fails. In many cases, both copies of 
the data are also locally protected by RAID. 


The down side of synchronous remote mirroring is 
that it can add a lot of latency to I/O write operations. 
Slower I/O writes slow down the server writing the data. 
The extra latency results first from serialization and 
transmission delays in the network link to the remote 
mirror. Longer distances can bloat response time to un- 
acceptable levels. Second, unless there is a dedicated 
high-speed line to the remote mirror, network congestion 
and bandwidth limitations will further reduce perfor- 
mance. For these reasons, most synchronous mirroring 
implementations limit the distance to the remote mirror 
to 40 kilometers or less. 


Because of its performance limitations, synchronous 
mirroring implementations sometimes slightly relax 
strict synchrony, to allow a limited number of source [/O 
operations to proceed before waiting for acknowledg- 
ment of receipt from the remote site', Although this ap- 
proach can reduce I/O latency, it does not reduce the link 
bandwidth needed to keep up with the writes. Further, 
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the improved performance comes at the cost of some po- 
tential data loss in the event of a disaster. 


A major challenge for non-synchronous mirroring is 
ensuring the consistency of the remote data. If writes ar- 
rive out-of-order at the remote site, the remote copy of 
the data may appear corrupted to an application trying to 
use the data after a disaster. If this occurs, the remote 
mirroring will have been useless since a full restore from 
tape will probably be required to bring the application 
back on line. The problem is especially difficult when a 
single data set is spread over multiple devices and the 
mirroring is done at the device level. Although each de- 
vice guarantees in-order delivery of its the data, there 
may be no ordering guarantees among the devices. In a 
rolling disaster, one in which devices fail over a period 
of time (imagine fire spreading from one side of the data 
center to the other), the remote site may receive data 
from some devices but not others. Therefore, whenever 
synchrony is relaxed, it is important that it be coordinat- 
ed at a high enough level to ensure data consistency at the 
remote site. 


Another important issue is keeping track of the up- 
dates required on the remote mirror should it or the link 
between the two systems become unavailable. Once the 
modification log on the primary system is filled, the pri- 
mary system usually abandons keeping track of individ- 
ual modifications and instead keeps track of updated 
regions. When the destination again becomes available, 
the regions are transferred. Of course, the destination file 
system may be inconsistent while this transfer is taking 
place, since file system ordering rules may be violated, 
but it’s better than starting from scratch. 


2 Related Work 


There are other ways to provide disaster recovery 
besides restore from tape and synchronous mirroring. 
One is server replication. 


Server replication is another approach to providing 
high availability. Coda is one example of a replicated file 
system [Kistler93]. In Coda, the clients of a file server 
are responsible for writing to multiple servers. This ap- 
proach is essentially synchronous logical-level mirror- 
ing. By putting the responsibility for replication on the 
clients, Coda effectively off-loads the servers. And, be- 
cause clients are aware of the multiple servers, recovery 
from the loss of a server is essentially instantaneous. 
However, Coda is not designed for replication over a 
WAN. Ifthe WAN connecting a client to a remote server 


1. EMC’s SRDF™ in semi-synchronous mode or Stor- 
age Computer’s Omniforce® in log synchronous mode. 
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is slow or congested, the client will feel a significant per- 
formance impact. Another difference is that where Coda 
leverages client-side software, SnapMirror’s goal is to 
provide disaster recovery for the file servers without cli- 
ent side modifications. 


Earlier, we mentioned that SnapMirror leverages 
file system metadata to detect new data since the last up- 
date of the mirror. But, there are many other approaches. 


At the logical file system level, the most common 
approach is to walk the directory structure checking the 
time that files were last updated. For example, the UNIX 
dump utility compares the file modify times to the time 
of the last dump to determines which files it should write 
to an incremental dump tape. Other examples of detect- 
ing new data at the logical level include programs like rd- 
ist and rsync [Tridgell96]. These programs traverse both 
the source and destination file systems, looking for files 
that have been more recently modified on the source than 
the destination. The rdist program will only transfer 
whole files. If one byte is changed in a large database 
file, the entire file will be transferred. The rsync program 
works to compute a minimal range of bytes that need be 
transferred by comparing checksums of byte ranges. It 
uses CPU resources on the source server to reduce net- 
work traffic. Compared to these programs SnapMirror 
does not need to traverse the entire file system or do 
checksums to determine the block differences between 
the source and destination. On the other hand, SnapMir- 
ror needs to be tightly integrated with the file system 
whereas approaches which operate at the logical level are 
more general. 


Another approach to mirroring, adopted by databas- 
es such as Oracle, is to write a time-stamp in a header in 
each on-disk data block. The time-stamp enables Oracle 
to determine if a block needs to be backed up by looking 
only at the relatively small header. This can save a lot of 
time compared to approaches which must perform check 
sums on the contents of each block. But, it still requires 
each block to be scanned. In contrast, SnapMirror uses 
file system data structures as an index to detect updates. 
The total amount of data examined is similar in the two 
cases, but the file system structures are stored more 
densely and consequently the number of blocks that must 
be read from disk is much smaller. 


3 SnapMirror Design and Implementation 


SnapMirror is an asynchronous mirroring package 
currently available on Network Appliance file servers. 
Its design goal was to meet the data protection needs of 
large-scale systems. It provides a read-only, on-line, rep- 
lica of a source file system. In the event of disaster, the 
replica can be made writable, replacing the original 
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source file system. 


Periodically, SnapMirror reflects changes in the 
source volume to the destination volume. It replicates the 
source at a block-level, but uses file system knowledge 
to limit transfers to blocks that are new or modified and 
that are still allocated in the file system. SnapMirror does 
not transfer blocks which were written but have since 
been overwritten or deallocated. 


Each time SnapMirror updates the destination, it 
takes a new snapshot of the source volume. To determine 
which blocks need to be sent to the destination, it com- 
pares the new snapshot to the snapshot from the previous 
update. The destination jumps forward from one snap- 
shot to the next when each transfer is completed. Effec- 
tively, the entire update is atomically applied to the 
destination volume. Because the source snapshots al- 
ways contain a self-consistent, point-in-time image of 
the entire volume or file system, and these snapshots are 
applied atomically to the destination, the destination al- 
ways contains a self-consistent, point-in-time image of 
the volume. SnapMirror solves the problem of ensuring 
destination data consistency even when updates are 
asynchronous and not all writes are transferred so order- 
ing among individual writes cannot be maintained. 


The system administrator sets SnapMirror's update 
frequency to balance the impact on system performance 
against the lag time of the mirror. 


3.1 Snapshots and the Active Map File 


SnapMirror's advantages lie in its knowledge of the 
Write Anywhere File Layout (WAFL) file system and its 
snapshot feature [Hitz94], which runs on top of Network 
Appliance's file servers. WAFL is designed to have 
many of the same advantages as the Log Structured File 
System (LFS) [Rosenblum92]. It collects file system 
block modification requests and then writes them to an 
unused group of blocks. WAFL's block allocation policy 
is able to fit new writes in among previously allocated 
blocks, and thus it avoids the need for segment-cleaning. 
WAFL also stores all metadata in files, like the Episode 
file system [Chutani92]. This allows updates to write 
metadata anywhere on disk, in the same manner as regu- 
lar file blocks. 


WAFL's on-disk data structure is a tree that points to 
all data and metadata. The root of the tree is called the fs- 
info block. A complete and consistent version of the file 
system can be reached from the information in this block. 
The fsinfo block is the only exception to the no-over- 
write policy. Its update protocol is essentially a database- 
like transaction; the rest of the file system image must be 
consistent whenever a new fsinfo block overwrites the 
old. This insures that partial writes will never corrupt the 
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file system. 


It is easy to preserve a consistent image of a file sys- 
tem, called a snapshot, at any point in time, by simply 
saving a copy of the information in the fsinfo block and 
then making sure the blocks that comprise the file system 
image are not reallocated. Snapshots will share the block 
data that remains unmodified with the active file system; 
modified data are written out to unallocated blocks. A 
snapshot image can be accessed through a pointer to the 
saved fsinfo block. 


WAFL maintains the block allocations for each 
snapshot in its own active map file. The active map file 
is an array with one allocation bit for every block in the 
volume. When a snapshot is taken, the current state of the 
active file system’s active map file is frozen in the snap- 
shot just like any other file. WAFL will not reallocate a 
block unless the allocation bit for the block is cleared in 
every snapshot’s active map file. To speed block alloca- 
tions, a summary active map file maintains for each 
block, the logical-OR of the allocation bits in all the 
snapshot active map files. 


3.2 SnapMirror Implementation 


Snapshots and the active map file provide a natural 
way to find out block-level differences between two in- 
stances ofa file system image. SnapMirror also uses such 
block-level information to perform efficient block-level 
transfers. Because the mirror is a block-by-block replica 
of the source, it is easy to turn it into a primary file server 
for users, should disaster befall the source. 


3.2.1 Initializing the Mirror 


The destination triggers SnapMirror updates. The 
destination initiates the mirror relationship by requesting 
an initial transfer from the source. The source responds 
by taking a base reference snapshot and then transferring 
all the blocks that are allocated in that or any earlier snap- 
shot, as specified in the snapshots’ active map files. 
Thus, after initialization, the destination will have the 
same set of snapshots as the source. The base snapshot 
serves two purposes: first, it provides a reference point 
for the first update; second, it provides a static, self-con- 
sistent image which is unaffected by writes to the active 
file system during the transfer. 


The destination system writes the blocks to the same 
logical location in its storage array. All the blocks in the 
array are logically numbered from | to N on both the 
source and the destination, so the source and destination 
array geometries need not be identical. However, be- 
cause WAFL optimizes block layout for the underlying 
array geometry, SnapMirror performance is best when 
the source and destination geometries match and the op- 
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timizations apply equally well to both systems. When the 
block transfers complete, the destination writes its new 
fsinfo block. 


3.2.2 Block-Level Differences and Update 
Transfers 


Part of the work involved in any asynchronous mir- 
roring technique is to find the changes that have occurred 
in the primary file system and make the same changes in 
another file system. Not surprisingly, SnapMirror uses 
WAEFL’s active map file and reference snapshots to do 
this as shown in Figure 1. 


When a mirror has an update scheduled, it sends a 
message to the source. The source takes an incremental 
reference snapshot and compares the allocation bits in 
the active map files of the base and incremental reference 
snapshots. This active map file comparison follows the 
following rules: 


If the block is not allocated in either active map, it is un- 
used. The block is not transferred. It did not exist in the 
old file system image, and is not in use in the new one. 
Note that it could have been allocated and deallocated 
between the last update and the current one. 


If the block is allocated in both active maps, it is un- 
changed. The block is not transferred. By the file sys- 
tem's no-overwrite policy, this block's data has not 
changed. It could not have been overwritten, since the 
old reference snapshot keeps the block from being re-al- 
located. 


If the block is only allocated in the base active map, it has 
been deleted. The block is not transferred. The data it 
contained has either been deleted or changed. 


If the block is only allocated in the incremental active 
map, it has been added. The block is transferred. This 
means that the data in this block is either new or an up- 
dated version of an old block. 


Note that SnapMirror does not need to understand 
whether a transferred block is user data or file system 
metadata. All it has to know is that the block is new to the 
file system since the last transfer and therefore it should 
be transferred. In particular, block de-allocations auto- 
matically get propagated to the mirror, because the up- 
dated blocks of the active map file are transferred along 
with all the other blocks. 


In practice, SnapMirror transfers the blocks for all 
existing snapshots that were created between the base 
and incremental reference snapshots. If a block is newly 
allocated in the active maps of any of these snapshots, 
then it is transferred. Otherwise, it is not. Thus, the des- 
tination has a copy of all of the source’s snapshots. 
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Figure 1. SnapMirror’s use of snapshots to identify blocks for transfer. SnapMirror uses a base reference snapshot 
as point of comparison on the source and destination filers. The first such snapshot is used for the Initial Transfer. File 
System Changes cause the base snapshot and the active file system to diverge (C is overwritten with C', A is deleted, 
E is added). Snapshots and the active file system share unchanged blocks. When it is time for an Update Transfer, 
SnapMirror takes a new incremental reference snapshot and then compares the snapshot active maps according to the 
rules in the text to determine which blocks need to be transferred to the destination. After a successful update, Snap- 
Mirror deletes the old base snapshot and the incremental becomes the new base. 





At the end of each transfer the fsinfo block is updat- 
ed, which brings the user’s view of the file system up to 
date with the latest transfer. The base reference snapshot 
is deleted from the source, and the incremental reference 
snapshot becomes the new base. Essentially, the file sys- 
tem updates are written into unused blocks on the desti- 
nation and then the fsinfo block is updated to refer to this 
new version of the file system with is already in place. 


3.2.3 Disaster Recovery and Aborted Transfers 


Because a new fsinfo block (the root of the file sys- 
tem tree structure) is not written until all blocks are trans- 
ferred, SnapMirror guarantees a consistent file system on 
the mirror at any time. The destination file system is ac- 
cessible in a read-only state throughout the whole Snap- 
Mirror process. At any point, its active file system 
replicates the active map and fsinfo block of the last ref- 
erence snapshot generated by the source. Should a disas- 
ter occur, the destination can be brought immediately 
into a writable state. 


The destination can abandon any transfer in progress 
in response to a failure at the source end or a network 


partition. The mirror is left in the same state as it was be- 
fore the transfer started, since the new fsinfo block is 
never written. Because all data is consistent with the last 
completed round of transfers, the mirror can be reestab- 
lished when both systems are available again by finding 
the most recent common SnapMirror snapshot on both 
systems, and using that as the base reference snapshot. 


3.2.4 Update Scheduling and Transfer Rate 
Throttling 


The destination file server controls the frequency of 
update through how often it requests a transfer from the 
source. System administrators set the frequency through 
a cron-like schedule. Ifa transfer is in progress when an- 
other scheduled time has been reached, the next transfer 
will start when the current transfer is complete. SnapMir- 
ror also allows the system administrator to throttle the 
rate at which a transfer is done. This prevents a flood of 
data transfers from overwhelming the disks, CPU, or net- 
work during an update. 
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3.3 SnapMirror Advantages and Limitations 


SnapMirror meets the emerging requirements for 
data recovery by using asynchrony and combining file 
system knowledge with block-level transfers. 


Because the mirror is on-line and in a consistent 
state at all phases of the relationship, the data is available 
during the mirrored relationship in a read-only capacity. 
Clients of the destination file system will see new up- 
dates atomically appear. If they prefer to access a stable 
image of the data, they can access one of the snapshots 
on the destination. The mirror can be brought into a writ- 
able state immediately, making disaster recovery ex- 
tremely quick. 


The schedule-based updates mean that SnapMirror 
has as much or as little impact on operations as the sys- 
tem administrator allows. The tunable lag also means 
that the administrator controls how up to date the mirror 
is. Under most loads, SnapMirror can reasonably trans- 
mit to the mirror many times in one hour. 


SnapMirror works over a TCP/IP connection that 
uses standard network links. Thus, it allows for maxi- 
mum flexibility in locating the source and destination fil- 
ers and in the network connecting them. 


The nature of SnapMirror gives it advantages over 
traditional mirroring approaches. With respect to syn- 
chronous mirroring, SnapMirror reduces the amount of 
data transferred, since blocks that have been allocated 
and de-allocated between updates are not transferred. 
And because SnapMirror uses snapshots to preserve im- 
age data, the source can service requests during a trans- 
fer. Further, updates at the source never block waiting for 
a transfer to the remote mirror. 


The time required for a SnapMirror update is largely 
dependent on the amount of new data since the last up- 
date and, to some extent, on file system size. The worst- 
case scenario is where all data is read from and re-written 
to the file system between updates. In that case, Snap- 
Mirror will have to transfer all file blocks. File system 
size plays a part in SnapMirror performance due to the 
time it takes to read through the active map files (which 
increases as the number of total blocks increase). 


Another drawback of SnapMirror is that its snap- 
shots reduce the amount of free space in the file system. 
On systems with a low rate of change, this is fine, since 
unchanged blocks are shared between the active file sys- 
tem and the snapshot. Higher rates of change mean that 
SnapMirror reference snapshots tie up more blocks. 


By design, SnapMirror only works for whole vol- 
umes as it is dependent on active map files for updates. 
Smaller mirror granularity could only be achieved 


through modifications to the file system, or through a 
slower, logical-level approach. 


4 Data Reduction through Asynchrony 


An important premise of asynchronous mirroring is 
that periodic updates will transfer less data than synchro- 
nous updates. Over time, many file operations become 
moot either because the data is overwritten or deleted. 
Periodic updates dont need to transfer any deleted data 
and only need to transfer the most recent version of an 
overwritten block. Essentially, periodic updates use the 
primary volume as a giant write cache and it has long 
been known that write caches can reduce I/O traffic 
[Ousterhout85, Baker91, Kistler93]. Still at question, 
though, is how much asynchrony can reduce mirror data 
traffic for modern file server workloads over the extend- 
ed intervals of interest to asynchronous mirroring. 


To answer these questions, we traced a number of 
file servers at Network Appliance and analyzed the trac- 
es to determine how much asynchronous mirroring 
would reduce data transfers as a function of update peri- 
od. We also analyzed the traces to determine the impor- 
tance of using the file system’s active map to avoid 
transferring deleted blocks for WAFL as an example of 
no-overwrite file systems. 


4.1 Tracing environment 


We gathered 24 hours of traces from twelve separate 
file systems or volumes on four different NetApp file 
servers. As shown in Table 1, these file systems varied in 
size from 16 GB to 580 GB, and the data written over the 
day ranged from | GB to 140 GB. The blocks counted in 
the table are each 4 KB in size. The systems stored data 
from: internal web pages, engineers’ home directories, 
kernel builds, a bug database, the source repository, core 
dumps, and technical publications. 


In synchronous or semi-synchronous mirroring all 
disk writes must go to both the local and remote mirror. 
To determine how many blocks asynchronous mirroring 
would need to transfer at the end of any particular update 
interval, we examined the trace records and recorded in 
a large bit map which blocks were written (allocated) 
during the interval. We cleared the dirty bit whenever the 
block was deallocated. In an asynchronous mirroring 
system, this is equivalent to computing the logical-AND 
of the dirty map with the file system’s active map and 
only transferring those blocks which are both dirty and 
still part of the active file system. 


4.2 Results 


Figure 2 plots the blocks that would be transferred 
by SnapMirror as a percentage of the blocks that would 
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Table 1. Summary data for the traced file systems. We collected 24 hours of traces of block alloca- 
tions (which in WAFL are the equivalent of disk writes) and de-allocations in the 12 file systems listed 
in the table. The ‘Blocks Written’ is the total number of blocks written and indicates the number of 
blocks that a synchronous block-level mirror would have to transfer. The ‘Written Deleted’ column 
shows the percentage of the written blocks which were overwritten or deleted. This represents the po- 
tential reduction in blocks transferred to an asynchronous mirror which is updated only once at the end 
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of the 24-hour period. The reduction ranges from 52% to 98% and averages about 78%. 


be transferred by a synchronous mirror as a function of 
the update period: | minute, 5 minutes, 15 minutes, 30 
minutes, | hour, 6 hours, 12 hours, and 24 hours. We 
found that even an update interval of only | minute re- 
duces the data transferred by at least 10% and by over 
20% on all but one of the file systems. These results are 
consistent with those reported for a 30 second write- 
caching interval in earlier tracing studies [Ousterhout85, 
Baker91]. Moving to 15 minute intervals enabled asyn- 
chronous mirroring to reduce data transfers by 30% to 
80% or over 50% on average. The marginal benefit of in- 
creasing the update period diminishes beyond 60 min- 
utes. Nevertheless, extending the update period all the 
way to 24 hours reduces the data transferred to between 
53% and 98% — over 75% on average. This represents a 
50% reduction compared to an update interval of 15 min- 
utes. Clearly, the benefits of asynchronous mirroring can 
be substantial. 


As mentioned above, we performed the equivalent 
ofa logical-AND of the dirty map with the file system’s 
active map to avoid replicating deleted data. How impor- 
tant is this step? In conventional write-in-place file sys- 
tems such as the Berkeley FFS [McKusick84], we do not 
expect this last step to be critical. File overwrites would 


repeatedly dirty the same block which would eventually 
only need to be transferred once. Further, because the file 
allocation policies of these file system often result to the 
reallocation of blocks recently freed, even file deletions 
and creations end up reusing the same set of blocks. 


The situation is very different for no-overwrite file 
systems such as LFS and WABL. These systems tend to 
avoid reusing blocks for either overwrites or new creates. 
Figure 3 plots the blocks transferred by SnapMirror, 
which takes advantage of the file system’s active map to 
avoid transferring deallocated blocks, and an asynchro- 
nous block-level mirror, which does not, as a percentage 
of the blocks transferred by the synchronous mirror for a 
selection of the file systems. Because, most of the file 
systems in the study had enough free space in them to ab- 
sorb all of the data writes during the day, there were es- 
sentially no block reallocations during the course of the 
day. For these file systems, the data reduction benefits of 
asynchrony would be completely lost if SnapMirror were 
not able to take advantage of the active maps. In the fig- 
ure, the ‘all other, include deallocated’ line represents 
these results. There were two exceptions, however. 
Build2 wrote about 135 GB of data while the volume had 
only about 50 GB of free space and Source wrote about 
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Figure 2. Percentage of written blocks transferred by SnapMirror vs. update interval. These graphs show, for 
each of the 12 traced systems, the percentage of written blocks that SnapMirror would transfer to the destination mirror 
as a function of mirror update period. Because the number of traces is large, the results are split into upper and lower 
pairs of graphs. The left graph in each pair (a and c) show the full range of intervals from 1 minute to 1440 minutes 
(24 hours). The right graphs in each pair (b and d) expand the region from 1 to 60 minutes. The graphs show that most 
of the reduction in data transferred occurs with an update period of as little as 15 minutes, although substantial addi- 
tional reductions are possible as the interval is increased to an hour or more. 
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13 GB of data with only 14 GB of free space. Inevitably, next section. 


in these file systems, there was some block reuse as 
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shown in the figure. Even in these two cases, however, 
the use of the active map was highly beneficial. Success- 
ful asynchronous mirroring of no-overwrite file systems 
requires the use of the file system’s active map or equiv- 
alent information. 


An alternative to the block-level mirroring (with or 
without the active map) discussed in this section is logi- 
cal or file-system level mirroring. This is the topic of the 


5 SnapMirror vs. Asynchronous Logical 
Mirroring 

The UNIX dump and restore utilities can be used to 
implement an asynchronous logical mirror. Dump works 
above the operating system to identify files which need 
to be backed up. When performing an incremental, the 
utility only writes to tape the files which have been cre- 
ated or modified since the last incremental dump. Re- 
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Figure 3. Percentage of written blocks transferred with and without use of the active map to 

filter out deallocated blocks. Successful asynchronous mirroring of a no-overwrite file system such 
as LFS or WAFL depends on the file system’s active map to filter out deallocated blocks and achieve 
reductions in block transfers. Without the use of the active map, only 2 of the 12 measured systems, 


would see any transfer reductions. 
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Table 2. Logical replication vs. SnapMirror incremental update performance. We measured incremental perfor- 
mance of SnapMirror and logical replication on two separate data sets. Since SnapMirror sends only changed blocks, 


it transfers at least 39% less data than logical mirroring. 





store reads such incremental dumps and recreates the 
dumped file system. If dump’s data stream is piped di- 
rectly to a restore instead of a tape, the utilities effective- 
ly copy the contents of one file system to another. An 
asynchronous mirroring facility could periodically run 
an incremental dump and pipe the output to a restore run- 
ning on the destination. The following set of experiments 
compares this approach to SnapMirror. 


5.1 Experimental Setup 


To implement the logical mirroring mechanism, we 
took advantage of the fact that Network Appliance filers 
include dump and restore utilities to support backup and 
the Network Data Management Protocol (NDMP) copy 
command. The command enables direct data copies from 
one filer to another without going through the issuing 





workstation. For these experiments, we configured dump 
to send its data over the network to a restore process on 
another filer. Because this code and data path are includ- 
ed in a shipping product, they are reasonably well tuned 
and the comparison to SnapMirror is fair. 


To compare logical mirroring to SnapMirror, we 
first established and populated a mirror between two fil- 
ers in the lab. We then added data to the source side of 
the mirror and measured the performance of the two 
mechanisms as they transferred the new data to the des- 
tination file system. We did this twice with two sets of 
data on two different sized volumes. For data, we used 
production full and incremental dumps of some home di- 
rectory volumes. Table 2 shows the volumes and their 
sizes. The full dump provided the base file system. The 
incremental provided the new data. 
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We used a modified version of restore to load the in- 
cremental data into the source volume. The standard re- 
store utility always completely overwrites files which 
have been updated; it never updates only the changed 
blocks. Had we used the standard restore, SnapMirror 
and the logical mirroring would both have transferred 
whole files. Instead, when a file on the incremental tape 
matched an existing file in both name and inode number, 
the modified restore did a block by block comparison of 
the new and existing files and only wrote changed blocks 
into the source volume. The logical mirroring mecha- 
nism, which was essentially the standard dump utility, 
still transferred whole files, but SnapMirror was able to 
take advantage of the fact that it could detect which 
blocks had been rewritten and thus transfer less data. 


For hardware, we used two Network Appliance 
F760 filers directly connected via Intel GbE. Each uti- 
lized an Alpha 21164 processor running at 600 MHz, 
with 1024 MB of RAM plus 32 MB non-volatile write 
cache. For the tests run on Users4, each filer was config- 
ured with 7 FibreChannel-attached disks (18 GB, 10k 
rpm) on one arbitrated loop. For the tests run on Users5, 
each filer was configured with 14 FibreChannel-attached 
disks on one arbitrated loop. Each group of 7 disks was 
set up with 6 data disks and 1 RAID4 parity disk. All 
tests were run in a lab with no external load. 


5.2 Results 


The results for the two runs are summarized in Table 
2 and Figure 4. Note that in the figure, the two sets of 
runs are not rendered to the same scale. The ‘data scan’ 
value for logical mirroring represents the time spent 
walking the directory structure to find new data. For 
SnapMirror, ‘data scan’ represents the time spent scan- 
ning the active map files. This time is essentially inde- 
pendent of the number of files or the amount new data 
but is instead a function of volume size. The number was 
determined by performing a null transfer on a volume of 
this size. 

The most obvious result is that logical mirroring 
takes respectively 3.5 and 9.0 times longer than Snap- 
Mirror to update the remote mirror. This difference is 
due both to the time to scan for new data and the efficien- 
cy of the data transfers themselves. When scanning for 
changes, it is much more efficient to scan the active map 
files than to walk the directory structure. When transfer- 
ring data, it is much more efficient to read and write 
blocks sequentially than to go through the file system 
code reading and writing logical blocks. 


Beyond data transfer efficiency, SnapMirror is able 
to transfer respectively 48% and 39% fewer blocks than 
the logical mirror. These results show that savings from 
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Figure 4. Logical replication vs. SnapMirror incre- 
mental update times. By avoiding directory and inode 
scans, SnapMirror’s data scan scales much better than 
that of logical replication. Note: tests are not rendered on 
the same scale) 


Users5 


transferring only changed blocks can be substantial com- 
pared to whole file transfer. 


6 SnapMirror on a loaded system 


To assess the performance impact on a loaded sys- 
tem of running SnapMirror, we ran some tests very much 
like the SPEC SFS97 [SPEC97] benchmark for NFS file 
servers, 


In the tests, data was loaded onto the server and a 
number of clients submitted NFS requests at a specified 
aggregate rate or offered load. For these experiments, 
there were 48 client processes running on 6 client ma- 
chines. The client machines were 167 MHz Ultra-1 Sun 
workstations running Solaris 2.5.1, connected to the 
server via switched 100bT ethernet to an ethernet NIC on 
the server. The server was a Network Appliance F760 fil- 
er with the same characteristics as the filers in Section 
5.1. The filer had 21 disks configured in a 320 GB vol- 
ume. The data was being replicated to a remote filer. 


6.1 Results 


After loading data onto the filer and synchronizing 
the mirrors, we set the SnapMirror update period to the 
desired value and measured the request response time 
over an interval of 60 minutes. Table 3 and Figure 5 re- 
port the results for an offered load of 4500 and 6000 NFS 
operations per second. In the table, SnapMirror data is 
the total data transferred to the mirror over the 60 minute 
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Table 3. SnapMirror Update Interval Impact on Sys- 
tem Resources. During SFS-like loads, resource con- 
sumption diminishes dramatically when SnapMirror 


update intervals increase. Note: base represents perfor- 
mance when SnapMirror is turned off. 
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Figure 5. SnapMirror Update Interval vs. NFS re- 
sponse time. We measured the effect of SnapMirror on 
the NFS response time of SFS-like loads. By increasing 
SnapMirror update intervals, the penalty approaches a 
mere 22%. 


Even with the SnapMirror update period set to only 
one minute, the filer is able to sustain a high throughput 
of NFS operations. However, the extra CPU and disk 
load increases response time by a factor of two to over 
three depending on load. 


Increasing the SnapMirror update period to 30 min- 
utes decreases the impact on response time to only about 
22% even when the system is heavily loaded with 6000 
ops/sec. This reduction comes from two major effects. 
First, each SnapMirror update requires a new snapshot 


and a scan of the active map files. With less frequent up- 
dates, the impact of these fixed costs is spread over a 
much greater period. Second, as the update period in- 
creases, the amount of data that needs to be transferred to 
the destination per unit time decreases. Consequently 
SnapMirror reads as a percentage of the total load de- 
creases. 


7 Conclusion 


Current techniques for disaster recovery offer data 
managers a stark choice. Waiting for a recovery from 
tape can cost time, millions of dollars, and, due to the age 
of the backup, can result in the loss of hours of data. 
Failover to a remote synchronous mirror solves these 
problems, but does so at a high cost in both server perfor- 
mance and networking infrastructure. 


In this paper, we presented SnapMirror, an asyn- 
chronous mirroring package available on Network Ap- 
pliance filers. SnapMirror periodically updates an on- 
line mirror. It provides the rapid recovery of synchro- 
nous remote mirroring but with greater flexibility and 
control in maintaining the mirror. With SnapMirror, data 
managers can choose to update the mirror at an interval 
of their choice. SnapMirror allows the user to strike the 
proper balance between data currency on one hand and 
performance and cost on the other. 


By updating the mirror periodically, SnapMirror can 
transfer much less data than would a synchronous mirror. 
In this paper, we used traces of 12 production file sys- 
tems to show that by updating the mirror every 15 min- 
utes, instead of synchronously, SnapMirror can reduce 
data transfers by 30% to 80%, or 50% on average. Updat- 
ing every hour reduces transfers an average of 58%. Dai- 
ly updates reduce transfers by over 75%. 


SnapMirror benefits from the WAFL file system’s 
ability to take consistent snapshots both to ensure the 
consistency of the remote mirror and to identify changed 
blocks. It also uses the file system’s active map to avoid 
transferring deallocated blocks. Trace analysis showed 
that this last optimization is critically important for no- 
overwrite file systems such as WAFL and LFS. Of the 12 
traces analyzed, 10 would have seen no transfer reduc- 
tions even with only update after 24 hours. 


SnapMirror also leverages block level behavior to 
solve performance problems that challenge logical-level 
mirrors. In experiments comparing SnapMirror to dump- 
based logical-level asynchronous mirroring, we found 
that using block-level file system knowledge reduced the 
time to identify new or changed blocks by as much as 
two orders of magnitude. By avoiding a walk of directory 
and inode structures, SnapMirror was able to detect 
changed data significantly more quickly than the logical 
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schemes. Furthermore, transferring only changed blocks, 
rather than full files, reduced the data transfers by over 
40%. Asynchronous mirror updates can run much more 
frequently when it takes a short time to identify blocks 
for transfer, and only the necessary blocks are updated. 
Thus, SnapMirror’s use of file system knowledge at a 
block level greatly expands its utility. 


SnapMirror fills the void between tape-based disas- 
ter recovery and synchronous remote mirroring. It dem- 
onstrates the benefit of combining block-level and 
logical-level mirroring techniques. It gives system ad- 
ministrators the flexibility they need to meet their varied 
data protection requirements at a reasonable cost. 
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Abstract 


As mobile clients travel, their costs to reach home filing ser- 
vices change, with serious performance implications. Current 
file systems mask these performance problems by reducing 
the safety of updates, their visibility, or both. This is the re- 
sult of combining the propagation and notification of updates 
from clients to servers. 


Fluid Replication separates these mechanisms. Client updates 
are shipped to nearby replicas, called WayStations, rather than 
remote servers, providing inexpensive safety. WayStations and 
servers periodically exchange knowledge of updates through 
reconciliation, providing a tight bound on the time until up- 
dates are visible. Reconciliation is non-blocking, and update 
contents are not propagated immediately; propagation is de- 
ferred to take advantage of the low incidence of sharing in file 
systems. 


Our measurements of a Fluid Replication prototype show that 
update performance is completely independent of wide-area 
networking costs, at the expense of increased sharing costs. 
This places the costs of sharing on those who require it, pre- 
serving common case performance. Furthermore, the benefits 
of independent update outweigh the costs of sharing for a work- 
load with substantial sharing. A trace-based simulation shows 
that a modest reconciliation interval of 15 seconds can elimi- 
nate 98% of all stale accesses. Furthermore, our traced clients 
could collectively expect availability of five nines, even with 
deferred propagation of updates. 


1 Introduction 


Mobile devices have become an indispensable part of 
the computing infrastructure. However, networking costs 
continue to render them second class citizens in a dis- 
tributed file system. Limits imposed by networking costs 
are not new, but they are no longer due to “last mile” 
constraints. With the widespread deployment of broad- 
band connectivity, mobile users often find themselves in 
a neighborhood of good network performance. Unfor- 
tunately, they must reach back across the wide area to 
interact with their file servers; the latency and conges- 
tion along such paths impose a substantial performance 
penalty. 


To cope with increased costs, wide-area and mobile file 
systems employ two techniques to limit their use of the 
remote server. The first technique is caching. When 
workloads have good locality and infrequent sharing, 
caching can avoid most file fetches from the server. 
The second technique is optimistic concurrency control. 
Clients defer shipping updated files until time and re- 
sources permit. Ideally, most updates will be overwritten 
at the client, and need never be sent to the server. 


Deferring updates improves performance, but harms 
safety and visibility. An update is safe if it survives the 
theft, loss, or destruction of the mobile client that created 
it. Safety requires that the contents of an update reside 
on at least one other host. An update is visible if every 
other client in the system knows it exists. Visibility re- 
quires that notification of an update reaches all replicas 
in the system. 


Current file systems needlessly combine safety and vis- 
ibility by propagating the contents of an update, im- 
plicitly notifying the destination that the update exists. 
Fluid Replication separates the concerns of safety and 
visibility through the addition of secondary replica sites. 
These sites, called WayStations, act as server replicas 
to nearby clients, servicing uncached reads and writes. 
Client writes are propagated to a WayStation immedi- 
ately, providing safety. WayStations periodically rec- 
oncile their updates with the servers for which they act 
as replicas; this exchanges update notifications, but not 
the contents of those updates. Since reconciliation in- 
volves only meta-data, it can be done frequently, provid- 
ing bounded visibility. Put another way, Fluid Replica- 
tion aggressively writes updates back to the WayStation, 
but periodically invalidates updates between WayStation 
and server. 


To maintain a simple consistency model, Fluid Replica- 
tion provides copy semantics; each replica behaves as if a 
reconciliation actually copied all new versions accepted 
by the other replica. To support this, each WayStation re- 
tains file versions in escrow in the event that they are ref- 
erenced at other replicas. Escrow also allows us to pro- 
vide wait-free reconciliations with no additional mecha- 
nism. 
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We have built a prototype of Fluid Replication, and eval- 
uated it with a variety of benchmarks. Updates are iso- 
lated from wide-area networking costs in the absence of 
sharing; clients pay wide-area costs only for accesses to 
shared files. A trace-based simulation of Fluid Replica- 
tion shows that a modest reconciliation interval of fif- 
teen seconds provides a stale access rate of only 0.01%, 
compared to a sharing rate of 0.6%. Space devoted to es- 
crow storage is modest but bursty, with a high water mark 
of less than 10 MB. The impact of deferred propagation 
on availability is also small; our traced client population 
would expect to see one failed access per year, collec- 
tively. 


2 Related Work 


A number of projects have explored file systems for mo- 
bile, wide-area clients. Many of the ideas in Fluid Repli- 
cation stem from the Coda file system. Coda provides 
high availability through disconnected operation [13] 
for clients and server replication [16] between well- 
connected servers. Fluid Replication is orthogonal to 
both; we do not expect clients to avoid disconnection or 
server failure. Coda also supports weakly-connected op- 
eration [18] to utilize low bandwidth between a client and 
its servers. During weakly-connected operation, Coda 
clients defer updates, and ship them later through a pro- 
cess called trickle reintegration. This sends both the 
knowledge of an update and its contents to the server. 
Since this is expensive, Coda defers reintegration in the 
hopes that some updates will be canceled by overwrites 
or deletions. This aging window is set to ten minutes to 
capture an acceptable fraction of possible optimizations, 
trading network bandwidth for more aggressive propaga- 
tion. 


Ficus [9, 23] shares Coda’s goal of providing optimistic 
file access, but uses a peer-to-peer architecture. Each up- 
date is accepted by a single replica and asynchronously 
propagated to other sites, but no effort is made to ensure 
that update messages arrive. To propagate missed up- 
dates, Ficus provides copy semantics through the actual 
exchange of updates between two replicas. Updates are 
discovered by a disk scan at each replica, a heavyweight 
process. Reconciliation exchanges both knowledge and 
content of updates. Since this is expensive, it is intended 
only for well-connected peers, making visibility depen- 
dent on the mobility pattern of clients. 


Bayou [26] provides optimistic concurrency control for 
database applications, where distributed updates are 
eventually committed by a primary replica. Deno [11] 
extends the Bayou model to provide distributed commit. 
These systems exchange full update sets whenever con- 
venient. Unlike Ficus, they log updates; unlike Coda, up- 
dates are represented by-operation rather than by-value. 


This inherently combines notification of an update and 
its contents. However, since databases exhibit many fine- 
grained, partial updates, this may be less of an issue than 
for file systems. Exchanges between peers rely on client 
mobility and communication patterns. So, these systems 
can offer eventual visibility, but cannot bound the time 
required to do so. 


OceanStore [15] advocates an architecture for global 
storage. Like Fluid Replication, it envisions storage sup- 
ported by a loose confederation of independent servers. 
A primary focus of OceanStore is safely using untrusted 
nodes in the infrastructure. This is also an important 
problem for Fluid Replication, which we address else- 
where [20]. OceanStore’s consistency mechanism, like 
that of Ficus and Bayou, is based on epidemic algo- 
rithms, and so cannot bound visibility. OceanStore rep- 
resents updates by operation rather than by value, com- 
bining notification of updates with the shipment of their 
contents. 


TACT [33] provides a middleware service to coordi- 
nate the consistency of data used by wide-area appli- 
cations. Unlike Fluid Replication, it combines visibil- 
ity and safety of updates. However, it does provide 
strong bounds on visibility. In addition to temporal 
bounds—which are offered by Fluid Replication—it can 
also bound the number of unseen writes or the weight of 
those writes. Combining Fluid Replication’s separation 
of safety and visibility with TACT’s mechanisms to trig- 
ger reconciliation can offer applications a tunable con- 
sistency mechanism with isolation from wide-area net- 
working costs. 


XFS is a file system designed for tightly coupled clus- 
ters of workstations [1]. However, early designs focused 
on the wide area [31]. In this model, clients were ag- 
gregated based on physical proximity, and served by a 
consistency server. On update, a client would retain the 
contents of the update—reducing safety—and notify the 
consistency server that the update occurred. Consistency 
between these second-level replicas and the main stor- 
age server was to be managed conservatively, imposing 
wide-area networking costs on normal operation. 


Finally, JetFile [8] is motivated by the same concerns 
as the early xFS design, though it provides a number 
of additional features. It uses a central version server 
that provides serialization, but does not hold data; ob- 
jects are stored primarily on the client that creates them, 
reducing safety. Clients locate files with scalable reliable 
multicast [7]. As in Ficus, invalidations are sent best- 
effort. However, in JetFile, the central version server 
broadcasts invalidations periodically to ensure bounded 
consistency; this period provides consistency equivalent 
to Fluid Replication. JetFile’s most serious drawback is 
that it depends on ubiquitous IP multicast. 
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3 Design 


This section presents the design of Fluid Replication with 
an eye towards separating the concerns of safety and vis- 
ibility. Clients treat WayStations, wide-area replica sites, 
exactly as they would a server. Each WayStation rec- 
onciles its updates with the server periodically; recon- 
ciliation exchanges notification of updates, but not their 
contents. In order to provide copy semantics without ac- 
tually copying during reconciliation, replicas hold recon- 
ciled updates in escrow. Due to the escrow mechanism, 
reconciliation does not require any node to hold a lock 
during a network round trip. 


3.1 Context 


Fluid Replication is designed to complement a client- 
server architecture, such as that of AFS [10]. In the 
AFS model, servers provide the centralized point of ad- 
ministration. They are expected to be carefully main- 
tained to provide the best possible availability to their 
clients. Clients consist of workstations and mobile de- 
vices. Clients are considered the property of their users; 
they are not carefully administered and are much more 
likely to fail. This is particularly true of mobile clients. 


The AFS model uses callbacks for consistency. Before 
using an uncached file, a client must first fetch it from 
the server. As a side effect of the fetch, the server estab- 
lishes a callback on that file. The client can then use the 
now-cached copy. If a client modifies a file, the new ver- 
sion is sent to the server on close; this is called a store 
event. The server breaks callback on any other clients 
caching this file, invalidating their copies, before accept- 
ing the store. Unix semantics forbids invalidation of an 
open file; such files are invalidated after they are closed. 
If a file subject to pending invalidation is modified, the 
close returns an error. 


3.2 WayStations: Hosting Replicas 


The success of Fluid Replication depends on WaySta- 
tions, which act as replicas for servers. They provide 
caching and immediate safety to nearby clients without 
penalizing performance, and act as reconciliation part- 
ners with remote servers. A WayStation is able to host 
replicas of any service for any client, regardless of ad- 
ministrative domain, and can host replicas of multiple 
servers concurrently. 


In our architecture, WayStations play a role similar to 
that of servers; one model for a WayStation is as a fee- 
based service, much as broadband connectivity is for 
travelers today. In contrast to clients, they are care- 
fully administered machines, and are relatively perma- 
nent members of the infrastructure. While they can be 
independently created, they are not expected to be tran- 
sient. For example, a file server could also provide 


WayStation services to foreign clients. However, an end- 
user machine is not an appropriate WayStation because 
it may be turned off or disconnected at any time. 


The decision of whether or not to use a WayStation is 
client-driven. Clients estimate the quality of the network 
between themselves and their current replica site [12]. If 
the network quality becomes poor, the client looks for 
a WayStation close enough to improve matters, and ini- 
tiates a replica on it. Such searches are carried out in 
a neighborhood near the client through a process called 
distance-based discovery [19]. The WayStation informs 
the server of initiation. This notification is the point at 
which the invalidation semantics on a client change. It is 
an expensive operation, but it enables the server to drop 
any outstanding callbacks for this client. Requiring call- 
back breaks for wide-area clients would substantially pe- 
nalize local-area clients. 


The WayStation fetches objects on demand. We consid- 
ered prefetching, but rejected it. It is not clear that in- 
ferred prefetching [17] can provide requests in time to be 
useful given wide-area delays. We are also unwilling to 
require that applications disclose prefetch requests [24]. 


Foreign clients must trust WayStations to hold cached 
files securely and reconcile updates promptly. While one 
cannot prevent WayStation misbehavior completely, we 
plan to provide mechanisms to prevent exposure and reli- 
ably detect data modification or repudiation of accepted 
updates. This allows WayStation/client relationships to 
be governed by a contract. Parties to a contract are not 
prevented from breaching it; rather, the contract specifies 
penalties and remedies in the event of a breach. The de- 
tails of our security architecture are beyond the scope of 
this paper [20]. We comment further on it in the context 
of future work in Section 6. 


3.3. Reconciliation: Managing Replicas 


Once a client has selected a WayStation, that WayStation 
is treated as the client’s file server. Clients cache files 
from WayStations, which manage callbacks for those 
clients. Dirty files are written back to WayStations 
on close. WayStations maintain update logs using a 
mechanism similar to Coda’s client modify log [13]. It 
contains file stores, directory operations, and meta-data 
updates. Redundant log records are removed via cancel- 
lation optimizations. 


The server maintains an update log whenever one or 
more WayStations hold replicas of that server. The server 
also tracks which files are cached at the WayStation, 
called the interest set. The bookkeeping for interest sets 
is similar to that for callbacks, but the information is used 
only during reconciliation. 


Periodically, each WayStation reconciles its update log 
with that of the server, exposing the updates made at 
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each replica to the other one. To initiate a reconciliation, 
the WayStation sends the server its update log plus a list 
of files the WayStation has evicted from its cache. The 
server removes the latter from the WayStation’s interest 
set, and checks each WayStation log record to see if it is 
serializable. If it is, the server invalidates the modified 
object, and records the WayStation as the replica holding 
that version. 


The server responds with a set of files to invalidate, and 
a set of files that are now in conflict, if any. The invalida- 
tion set consists of any updates accepted by the server— 
whether from a client or through another WayStation— 
that also reside in the WayStation’s interest set. Since the 
WayStation will invalidate them, the server can remove 
them from the interest set as well. 


WayStations truncate their update logs on successful 
reconciliation. However, since the server maintains a 
merged log of all replica sites, it cannot truncate its log 
immediately. The server maintains the last reconciliation 
time for each WayStation holding a replica; let tordest 
be the earliest such time. The server need only hold log 
records from tojdes¢ forward, since all older records have 
already been seen by all WayStations. Slow WaySta- 
tions can force the server to keep an arbitrarily large log. 
This policy is in contrast to that taken by Coda’s im- 
plementation of optimistic server replication. In Coda, 
only the tails of large update logs are retained; objects 
with discarded log records are marked in conflict and 
will need manual repair. Given Coda’s presumption of 
tightly-coupled and jointly-administered replicas, this is 
an appropriate design choice. However, since WaySta- 
tions are administered by independent entities, it would 
be unwise to allow a WayStation’s absence to necessitate 
many manual repairs. 


If each WayStation reconciles at a constant rate, all up- 
dates are globally visible within twice the longest recon- 
ciliation period. The first reconciliation invalidates the 
server copy, and all other WayStation copies are invali- 
dated during the next round. In order to provide clients 
with well-bounded visibility, reconciliation must be a 
lightweight operation. This is why reconciliations ex- 
change only notification of updates, not their contents. 
Because sharing is rare, aggressively exchanging file 
contents increases reconciliation time without improv- 
ing client access time. Leaving shared accesses to pay 
the full cost of wide-area network delays preserves per- 
formance, safety, and visibility for common-case opera- 
tions. 


3.4 Escrow: Providing Copy Semantics 


When a replica site needs the contents of an invalidated 
file, what version does it obtain? The simplest approach 
would be to provide the most recent version at the time 
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This figure shows how fetching the most recent version 
of a missing file can result in the propagation of out-of- 
order updates. WayStation 2 updates A then B. WaySta- 
tion | sees the update to B first, because A had already 
been cached without an intervening reconciliation. 


Figure 1: Propagating Updates Out-Of-Order 


it is requested; we call this last-version semantics. Un- 
fortunately, last-version semantics allow WayStations to 
see updates out of order. Instead, Fluid Replication’s 
copy semantics guarantees that updates are seen in the 
order they are made. We believe this is important, as 
other studies have shown that users do not always under- 
stand the implications of complicated consistency mech- 
anisms [6]. 


Figure | illustrates how out-of-order updates can arise 
under last-version semantics. There are two files, A and 
B, shared by clients at two WayStations, WS; and WS.. 
Assume that WS, caches A, and WS, caches both A and 
B. Suppose that a client at WS2 updates A then B, and 
then reconciles. The server now knows about both new 
versions held at WS». If a client at WS; were to refer- 
ence both files A and B without an intervening recon- 
ciliation, it would see the old version of A but the new 
version of B. When WS, eventually reconciles, the up- 
date of A would be known, but it would have been seen 
out of order. 


One solution would be to require clients to fetch all up- 
dated objects of interest whenever fetching any. Fluid 
Replication eschews this approach, as it would result in 
more work across the wide-area path between WaySta- 
tion and server. Instead, we appeal to copy semantics. 
Under copy semantics, WS; would have read B rather 
than B’, because B was the current version when WS, 
last reconciled. This is despite the fact that B was not in 
WSy,’s cache and the update, B’, had already been rec- 
onciled by WS2. Copy semantics guarantees that each 
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WayStation see a complete prefix of all activity at each 
WayStation, and therefore provides a consistent view of 
the system. It is important to note that providing copy 
semantics does not group related updates into atomic ac- 
tions. In other words, copy semantics cannot prevent 
seeing one update but not a related one. However, all 
such mis-matches will be explicable in reference to “real 
time’. In Bayou’s terminology, this provides monotonic 
writes [30]. 


To provide copy semantics to a WayStation requesting a 
file, Fluid Replication must supply the version known to 
the server at the WayStation’s last reconciliation. This 
version may reside on the server directly, or it may re- 
side on the WayStation that had accepted it. Therefore, 
a replica site that makes an update visible to another via 
reconciliation must retain a copy of the update for as long 
as the other replica might refer to it. We say that such 
copies are held in escrow. 


If a client at the server refers to a version escrowed at 
some WayStation, the server back-fetches it; responsibil- 
ity for the escrowed version passes from WayStation to 
server. If a client at another WayStation references it, the 
fetch request is first sent to the server. The server ob- 
tains it from the escrowing WayStation—back-fetching 
as before—and then forwards it on to the requesting 
WayStation. Responsibility for escrow always migrates 
from a WayStation to the server, never the reverse. 


For escrow to be practical, we must prevent unbounded 
storage growth. To see how this might occur, consider a 
WayStation at which a file is updated between each rec- 
onciliation. Without knowing which versions are visible 
to other replica sites, the WayStation would be forced to 
hold all of them. The key to managing this growth is to 
observe that only the most recent version visible to each 
replica need be held in escrow. Any other versions are 
said to be irrelevant, and can be safely pruned. 


A simple way to prune versions is to track which are old 
enough to be globally irrelevant. Recall that tordest is 
the latest time after which all WayStations have recon- 
ciled successfully. Sending this time to a WayStation 
during a reconciliation allows the WayStation to prune 
old versions. Let f; ... fn be the sequence of updates to 
some file f ata WayStation that were reconciled with the 
server. Let f; be the most recent of those updates per- 
formed before toraest- Clearly, all versions f,... fi-1 
are irrelevant; each WayStation would request either f; 
or some later version. 


If all WayStations reconcile at the same rate, each 
WayStation must keep at most one additional version of 
a file in escrow. This is because each new reconcilia- 
tion would find that toides~¢ had advanced past the time 
of that WayStation’s last reconciliation. A version enters 


escrow only when a more recent version is created; af- 
ter reconciliation, toides~ advances past the new version, 
rendering the old one irrelevant. Note that this scheme 
allows some versions of a file stored at WayStations to 
be discarded without ever being sent to the server. How- 
ever, the toigest Mechanism guarantees that no replicas 
still hold an active reference to that version. 


While this pruning is helpful, it does not prevent the pos- 
sibility of unbounded escrow space. Consider what hap- 
pens if one WayStation is slow to reconcile. This single 
WayStation prevents the advancement of toidest, Tequir- 
ing the retention of all future versions at each WaySta- 
tion. In effect, a single WayStation can hold all others 
hostage. So, instead of sending only toidest, the server 
sends a sorted list of timestamps toldest ---tnewest: 
where each entry lists the time of last reconciliation by 
some WayStation. If two or more visible versions lie be- 
tween adjacent timestamps, only the last one is needed. 
Under this scheme, a slow-to-reconcile WayStation re- 
quires only one additional copy in escrow. 


The escrow mechanism depends on the fact that WaySta- 
tions are closer in spirit to servers than they are to clients. 
Because they hold versions in escrow for other replicas, 
they must be reasonably available. An alternative de- 
sign for Fluid Replication allows a client to act as its 
own WayStation. While this approach would be simpler, 
it can leave escrowed copies unavailable to other sites. 
End-user machines are often unavailable for days at a 
time, and may even disappear completely [4]. 


Under escrow, file updates can reside on WayStations 
indefinitely. One could argue that this is proper; if an 
update is never needed elsewhere, it should never be 
shipped from the WayStation. However, there are two 
reasons to ship versions in advance of need. First, ad- 
ministrative tasks such as backup are greatly simplified 
if files eventually migrate to the server. Second, migra- 
tion limits the risk of unavailable escrowed copies and 
data loss. Therefore, any version that has not been up- 
dated for one hour is sent to the server. We chose one 
hour to take advantage of most cancellation opportuni- 
ties [18], while balancing propagation overhead with the 
need for availability. 


It is important to note that copy semantics cannot guar- 
antee in-order updates if those updates are destined for 
more than one server. This is because there is no com- 
mon synchronization point. A WayStation could provide 
this guarantee through synchronous, atomic reconcilia- 
tions across all of its servers. However, such steps in- 
troduce wide-area latencies into the critical path of op- 
erations, counter to Fluid Replication’s philosophy. Al- 
ternatively, the servers could synchronize amongst them- 
selves, but with similar drawbacks. We expect that most 
users will have one “home” file system, obtaining the 
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(b) unilateral reconcliation 


This figure illustrates the difference between bilateral and unilateral reconciliations. Bilateral reconciliations require 
three messages. Each replica must be locked during an expensive round trip, and WayStation failures can hold the 
server hostage. In contrast, unilateral reconciliations optimistically assume that exposures are successful, and begin 
escrow immediately. They require two messages rather than three, employ only short-term, local locks, and hold no 


replicas hostage to failure. 


Figure 2: The Advantage of Unilateral Reconciliations 


benefit of in-order updates while paying only the small 
cost of local escrow. 


3.5 Fault Tolerance in Reconciliation 


The simplest model for reconciliation is bilateral: the 
atomic exchange of all update log records between a 
WayStation and a server. Unfortunately, this simple 
model is problematic in the face of node or network fail- 
ures. Atomic exchanges require a two-phase commit 
protocol. One node must prepare the transaction, agree- 
ing to either commit or abort until the other party con- 
firms the result. In the meantime, the prepared node must 
block many operations until the transaction completes. 


The difficulty is caused by store operations during a bi- 
lateral reconciliation. These stores cannot be serialized 
before the reconciliation. Doing so would require that 
they had been in the reconciled update log, which is im- 
possible. The stores cannot be serialized after the rec- 
onciliation either, since they may refer to a file that the 
reconciliation will invalidate. Therefore, store operations 
issued during a bilateral reconciliation must block until 
it completes. In the presence of failures, stores may be 
blocked indefinitely. Put another way, bilateral recon- 
ciliation imposes wide-area networking costs on clients 
even in the absence of sharing; this runs counter to Fluid 
Replication’s philosophy. 

In light of these problems, we split a single, bilateral 
reconciliation into two unilateral ones. These alterna- 
tives are illustrated in Figure 2. WayStations initiate rec- 
onciliations, as before. However, as soon as the rec- 
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onciliation message is sent, the WayStation assumes it 
will be received successfully. It can continue processing 
client requests immediately, placing versions in escrow 
as needed. The server likewise assumes success and be- 
gins escrow after sending its message. As a side effect, 
the server’s message confirms the exposures assumed by 
the WayStation. The next WayStation request confirms 
the completion of the prior reconciliation. 


There are several benefits to this approach. WaySta- 
tions block updates only while computing a reconcil- 
iation message; no locks are held across expensive 
round trips. This appeals to the common case by plac- 
ing potentially-visible versions in escrow immediately, 
rather than waiting for confirmation. Since the escrow 
mechanism is needed to provide copy semantics, no ad- 
ditional complexity is required. Finally, the third rec- 
onciliation message—required to keep bilateral locking 
times short—is implied by future messages. This piggy- 
backing is similar to the process Coda uses to manage 
updates to well-connected, replicated servers [27]. Un- 
like Coda’s COP2 messages, confirmation of reconcilia- 
tions can be deferred indefinitely. The only penalty of an 
undetected failure is a larger escrow. 


Unilateral reconciliations provide a good approximation 
to the desired effect of bilateral ones. The server sees a 
single, atomic event, while WayStations are able to al- 
low clients to continue during the wide-area operation. 
In addition to a potential increase in escrow size, there 
is a slight widening of the conflict window, because con- 
current writes are now allowed. Suppose that a WaySta- 
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tion initiates a reconciliation, then accepts an update to 
file f that is later invalidated by the server. This causes 
f to be in conflict. With bilateral reconciliation, the up- 
date to f would have been delayed until after invalidation 
and then rejected, avoiding a conflict. However, given 
the low incidence of write-shared files—particularly over 
such short time frames—it is unlikely that such spurious 
conflicts will occur in practice. 


4 Implementation 


Our Fluid Replication prototype consists of three com- 
ponents: a client cache manager, a server, and a WaySta- 
tion. Each of these components is written primarily in 
Java. There are several reasons for this, foremost among 
them Java’s clean combination of thread and remote pro- 
cedure call abstractions and the benefits of writing code 
in a type-safe language. 


The bulk of the Fluid Replication client is implemented 
as a user-level cache manager, supported by a small, 
in-kernel component called the MiniCache [29]. The 
MiniCache implements the vnode interface [14] for Fluid 
Replication. It services the most common operations for 
performance, and forwards file operations that it cannot 
satisfy to the user-level cache manager. 


Calls are forwarded from the kernel to the cache man- 
ager across the Java Native Interface, JNI. The calls are 
then satisfied by one of a set of worker threads, either 
from the local disk cache or via Remote Method Invoca- 
tion, RMI, to the appropriate replica. Fluid Replication 
uses write-back caching; a close on a dirty file completes 
in parallel with the store to the replica. The client sup- 
ports dynamic rebinding of servers and WayStations for 
migration; currently, our prototype migrates only on user 
request. 


WayStations and servers share much of the same code 
base, since their functionality overlaps. Data updates are 
written directly to the replica’s local file system. Meta- 
data is stored in memory, but is kept persistently. Up- 
dates and reconciliations are transactional, but we have 
not yet implemented the crash recovery code. We use 
Ivory [2] to provide transactional persistence in the Java 
heap; used in this way, it is similar to RVM [28]. 


The decision to write the client in Java cost us some per- 
formance, and we took several steps to regain ground. 
Our first major optimization was to hand-serialize RMI 
messages and Ivory commit records. The default RMI 
skeleton and stub generator produced inefficient serial- 
ization code, which we replaced with our own. This re- 
duced the cost of a typical RMI message by 30%. 


The second major optimization concerned the crossing 
of the C-Java boundary. Each method call across this 
boundary copies the method arguments onto the Java 


stack, and returned objects must be copied off of the Java 
stack. We were able to avoid making these copies by us- 
ing preserialized objects, provided by the Jaguar pack- 
age [32]. Jaguar allows objects to be created outside the 
Java VM, and still be visible from within. We used this 
to pass objects, copy-free, between our C and Java code. 


5 Evaluation 


In evaluating Fluid Replication, we set out to answer the 
following questions: 


e Can Fluid Replication insulate clients from wide- 
area networking costs? 

e What is the impact of sharing on performance? 

e How expensive is reconciliation? 

e Can Fluid Replication provide the consistency ex- 
pected by local-area clients to those in the wide 
area? 

e How does escrow affect availability? 

e What are the storage costs of escrow? 


These questions concern the performance seen by indi- 
vidual clients and the behavior of the system as a whole. 
To measure client performance, we subjected our pro- 
totype to a set of controlled benchmarks. We explored 
system behavior through the use of trace-based simula- 
tion. 


Our benchmarks ran on the testbed depicted in Fig- 
ure 3. The WayStations are connected to the server via 
a trace modulated network. Trace modulation performs 
application-transparent emulation of a slower target net- 
work over a LAN [22]. We have created modulation 
traces that emulate the performance of a variety of dif- 
ferent wide-area networking scenarios, listed in Table 1. 
Latency numbers in these traces are in addition to base- 
line latency, while bandwidth specifies the bottleneck ca- 
pacity. All testbed machines run the Linux 2.2.10 kernel. 
The server and WayStations have 550 MHz Pentium III 
Xeon Processors, 256 MB of RAM, and 10K RPM SCSI 
Ultra Wide disks. The clients are IBM ThinkPad 570s; 
these machines have 366 MHz mobile Pentium IIs with 
128 MB of memory. 


For the trace-based studies, we collected traces com- 
prising all activity on a production NFS server over 
one week. This server holds 188 users’ home directo- 
ries, plus various collections of shared data, occupying 
48 GB. The users are graduate students, faculty, and staff 
spread throughout our department. They come from a 
variety of research and instructional groups, and have di- 
verse storage needs. Generally speaking, the clients are 
not mobile, so they may not be wholly representative of 
our target domain. However, prior studies suggest that, 
at the operation level captured by our traces, mobile and 
desktop behavior are remarkably similar [21]. 
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This figure illustrates our benchmarking topology. Each 
client is well connected to its WayStation, but traffic be- 
tween a WayStation and the server is subject to trace 
modulation. 


Figure 3: Benchmark Topology 


Latency (ms) | Bandwidth 


local area 
small distance 
medium distance 
large distance 
intercontinental 
low bandwidth 0.0 56 Kb/s 
om 
This table lists the parameters used in each of our trace 
modulation scenarios. The local area scenario is the 
baseline against which we compare. The next four were 
obtained by measuring small ping and large ftp per- 
formance to four different sites. Bandwidth numbers are 
increased over £tp throughput by 20% to account for 
the difference in metric. The last two are used only to 
determine trends as latency or bandwidth worsen, and 


modify parameters orthogonally. Latencies are one-way; 
bandwidths are symmetric. 





Table 1: Trace Modulation Parameters 


Traces were collected using tcpdump on the network 
segment to which the server was attached. These packet 
observations were then fed into the nfstrace tool [3], 
which distilled the traces into individual fetch and store 
operations. Note that this tool does not record operations 
satisfied by a client’s cache. However, since NFS clients 
do not use disk caches, this will overstate the amount 
of read traffic a Fluid Replication client would generate. 
For the purposes of our analyses, we assume that each 
client host resides on a separate WayStation. The traces 
name 84 different machines, executing 7,980 read oper- 
ations and 16,977 write operations. There are relatively 
few operations because most of our client population did 
not materially contribute to the total. Seven hosts ac- 
count for 90% of all requests, and 19 hosts account for 
99% of all requests. 


5.1 Wide-Area Client Performance 


How effectively does Fluid Replication isolate clients 
from wide-area networking costs? To answer this ques- 


tion, we compare the performance of Coda, AFS, and 
Fluid Replication in a variety of networking conditions. 
For Coda, we ran Coda 5.3.13 at the server and the client. 
For AFS, we used OpenAFS, a descendant of AFS 3.6, 
as the server, and Arla 0.35.3 as the client. To provide a 
fair comparison, we set up our Coda volume on a single 
server, rather than a replicated set. 


Our benchmark is identical to the Andrew Bench- 
mark [10] in form; the only difference is that we use the 
gnuchess source tree rather than the original source tree. 
Gnuchess is 483 KB in size; when compiled, the total 
tree occupies 866 KB. We pre-configure the source tree 
for the benchmark, since the configuration step does not 
involve appreciable traffic in the test file system. Since 
the Andrew Benchmark is not I/O-bound, it will tend 
to understate the difference between alternatives. In the 
face of this understatement, Fluid Replication still out- 
performs the alternatives substantially across wide-area 
networks. 


We tested each file system with both cold and warm 
caches. In the case of AFS and Coda, a “warm cache” 
means that the clients already hold valid copies of the 
gnuchess source tree. In the case of Fluid Replication, 
the source tree is cached on the WayStation. 


Figures 4 compares the total running times of the Fluid 
Replication, Coda, and AFS clients under different net- 
work environments. Figure 4(a) gives the performance 
with a cold cache, and Figure 4(b) shows it with a warm 
cache. Each experiment comprises five trials, and the 
standard deviations are less than 2% of the mean in all 
cases. 


With a cold cache and a well-connected server, Coda 
and AFS outperform Fluid Replication. We believe this 
is due to our choice of Java as an implementation lan- 
guage and the general maturity level of our code. We see 
no fundamental reason why Fluid Replication’s perfor- 
mance could not equal Coda’s. They have identical client 
architectures, and the client/WayStation interactions in 
Fluid Replication are similar to those between client and 
server in Coda. 


As the network conditions degrade, the cold-cache times 
of Coda and AFS rapidly increase while those of Fluid 
Replication increase slowly. All systems must fetch 
source tree objects from the server, and should pay simi- 
lar costs to do so. The divergence is due to the systems’ 
different handling of updates. In Fluid Replication, all 
updates go only to the nearby WayStation. In Coda and 
AFS, however, updates must go across the wide area to 
the server. 


With a warm cache, the total running time of Fluid Repli- 
cation remains nearly constant across all network envi- 
ronments. This is because the updates are propagated 
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This figure compares the total running times of Coda, 
AFS and Fluid Replication under a variety of network 
environments. The upper figure gives the results for a 
cold cache, and the lower figure shows them for a warm 
cache. With a cold cache, Fluid Replication is least af- 
fected by network costs among three systems. With a 
warm cache, the performance of Fluid Replication does 
not appreciably degrade as network costs increase. 


Figure 4: Client Performance 


only to the WayStation; invalidations are sent to the 
server asynchronously. The running time of AFS and 
Coda increases as the network degrades. They must 
propagate updates to the server during the copy phase 
and write object files back to the server during the make 
phase. The Coda client never entered weakly-connected 
mode, since the bandwidths in our sample traces were 
well above its threshold of 50 KB/s. Had Coda entered 
weakly-connected mode, its performance would be iden- 
tical to Fluid Replication’s, but its updates would be nei- 
ther safe nor visible for many minutes. 


Table 2 shows the normalized running time of Fluid 
Replication, with the local-area case serving as the base- 
line. While the running time increases by as much as 
24.1% when the cache is cold, it remains nearly constant 
when the cache is warm. Looking only at the four scenar- 
ios generated by ping and ftp experiments, there ap- 
pears to be a slight growth trend, but it is within observed 
variance. Only the results for Small and Intercontinental 
are not identical under the t-test; all other pairs are sta- 


Cold Warm 


Small 1.040 1.007 
Medium 1.103 1.012 
1.200 1.013 
1.241 1.020 


Large 
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Low Bandwidth 1.014 
High Latency 1.007 





This figure shows the normalized running time for Fluid 
Replication over each of the networking scenarios in Ta- 
ble 1. The local-area case served as the performance 
baseline in each case. When the WayStation cache is 
cold, performance decreases as wide-area networking 
costs increase. However, no consistent trend exists when 
the WayStation cache is warm. 


Table 2: Fluid Replication over Wide-Area Networks 


tistically indistinguishable. To conclusively rule out a 
true trend, we also ran the warm-cache Fluid Replication 
experiment across two more-demanding networking sce- 
narios. The first decreased bandwidths to 56 Kb/s, but 
added no additional latency. The second increased one- 
way latency to 200 ms, but placed no additional band- 
width constraints. In both cases, Fluid Replication’s run- 
ning time was less than that for the Intercontinental trace. 
Therefore, we conclude that that Fluid Replication’s up- 
date performance does not depend on wide-area connec- 
tivity. Of course, this is due to deferring the work of up- 
date propagation and the final reconciliation — neither of 
which contribute to client-perceived performance. Sec- 
tions 5.4 and 5.5 quantify any reduction in consistency 
or availability due to deferring work. 


5.2 Costs of Sharing 


Our next task is to assess the potential impact that de- 
ferred propagation has on sharing between wide-area 
clients. We devised a benchmark involving two clients 
sharing source code through a CVS repository. In the 
benchmark, clients C1 and C2 are attached to WaySta- 
tions WI and W2, respectively. In the first phase, Cl 
and C2 each check out a copy of the source tree from 
the repository. After changing several files, C1 commits 
those changes to the repository. Finally, C2 updates its 
source tree. Both the repository and working copies re- 
side in the distributed file system. When the benchmark 
begins, both clients have the repository cached. 


We used the Fluid Replication source tree for this bench- 
mark. The changes made by Cl are the updates made 
to our source tree during the four of the busiest days 
recorded in our CVS log. At the beginning of the trial, 
the source tree consists of 333 files totaling 1.91 MB. 
The committed changes add four new files, totaling seven 
KB, and modify 13 others, which total 246 KB. We re- 
ran this activity over the two-client topology of Figure 3. 
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Our sharing benchmark replayed sharing from the CVS 
log of our Fluid Replication source tree. The benchmark 
consisted of five phases: a checkout at C1, a checkout at 
C2, an edit at C1, a commit at C1, and an update at C2. 
This figure shows the time to complete the commit and 
update phases for AFS, Coda, and Fluid Replication. 


Figure 5: Sharing Benchmark 


Figure 5 shows our results for the commit and update 
phases, run over Fluid Replication, AFS, and Coda; each 
bar is the average of five trials. We do not report the 
results of the checkout and edit phases, because they ex- 
hibit very little sharing. 


Unsurprisingly, the cost of committing to the repository 
was greater for AFS and Coda than for Fluid Replication. 
This is because Fluid Replication clients ship updates to 
a nearby WayStation. AFS and Coda must ship data and 
break callbacks over the the wide area. 


What is surprising is that the update phase is also more 
costly for AFS and Coda. One would think that Fluid 
Replication would perform poorly, since file data has to 
traverse two wide area paths: from the first WayStation 
to the server, and then to the second WayStation. The un- 
expected cost incurred by AFS and Coda stems from the 
creation of temporary files. The latter are used to lock the 
repository and back up repository files in case of failure. 
WayStations are able to absorb these updates, and later 
optimize them away, since they are all subject to cancel- 
lation. AFS and Coda clients, on the other hand, send 
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every update to the server. Furthermore, these updates 
break callbacks on the far client. 


It is important to note that hiding the creation of tempo- 
rary locking files may improve performance, but it ren- 
ders the intended safety guarantees useless. The best that 
Fluid Replication can offer in the face of concurrent up- 
dates is to mark the shared file in conflict; the users must 
resolve it by hand. Coda would be faced with the same 
dilemma if it had entered weakly-connected mode dur- 
ing this benchmark. However, we believe that in prac- 
tice, optimism is warranted. Even in the case of CVS 
repositories, true concurrent updates are rare. Our own 
logs show that commits by different users within one 
minute occurred only once in over 2,100 commits. A 
commit followed by an update by different users within 
one minute happened twice. 


This benchmark illustrates the cost of obtaining deferred 
updates. However, in practice, these files are likely to 
have migrated to the server. Our logs show that the me- 
dian time between commits by different users was 2.9 
hours, and that the median time between a commit and 
an update by different users was 1.9 hours. This would 
provide ample opportunity for a WayStation to asyn- 
chronously propagate shared data back to the server be- 
fore it is needed. 


5.3. Reconciliation Costs 


To be successful, Fluid Replication must impose only 
modest reconciliation costs. If reconciliations are ex- 
pensive, WayStations would be able to reconcile only in- 
frequently, and servers could support only a handful of 
WayStations. To quantify these costs, we measured rec- 
onciliations, varying the number of log records from 100 
to 500. To put these sizes in context, our modified An- 
drew Benchmark reconciled as many as 148 log records 
in a single reconciliation. 


Figure 6 shows the reconciliation time spent at the server 
as the number of log records varies; each point is the 
average of five trials. This time determines the num- 
ber of WayStations a server can handle in the worst case. 
Server-side time increases to just under 1.1 seconds for 
500 log records. In practice we expect the costs to be 
much smaller. The week-long NFS trace would never 
have generated a reconciliation with more than 64 log 
records. 


Figure 7 shows the total time for a reconciliation mea- 
sured at a WayStation as the number of log records 
varies. This includes the server-side time, RMI over- 
heads, and network costs. The total reconciliation times 
for the local area, small distance, and medium distance 
traces do not vary significantly. This means that, at these 
speeds, bandwidth is not the limiting factor. Profiling of 
the reconciliation process suggests that RMI—even with 
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This figure shows the reconciliation times spent at a 
server as the number of log records varies. These times 
determine the number of WayStations a server can han- 
dle. 


Figure 6: Reconciliation Time at Sever 
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This figure shows the total reconciliation times in sec- 
onds as the number of log records varies. These times 
determine the upper limit on how frequently a WaySta- 
tion can reconcile with the server. For all sizes, they are 
much shorter than our default reconciliation period of 15 
seconds. 


Figure 7: Reconciliation Time at WayStation 


our hand-optimized signatures—is the rate-limiting step. 
However, at 1 Mb/s, the bandwidth of the large distance 
and intercontinental traces, the bottleneck shifts to net- 
working costs. In any event, the reconciliation times are 
much shorter than our default reconciliation period of 15 
seconds, allowing the WayStation to reconcile more fre- 
quently if sharing patterns warrant. 


5.4 Consistency 


The consistency offered by Fluid Replication depends on 
two factors: the frequency of reconciliation and the time 
between uses of a shared object. Section 5.3 quantified 
the former. In this section, we address the incidence of 
sharing observed in a real workload. 


To determine how often sharing happens and the time 
between shared references, we examined our week-long 
NFS client traces. For this analysis, we removed refer- 
ences to user mail spools from our traces. A popular mail 
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This figure shows the percentage of operations that 
caused sharing. The x-axis shows the time between uses 
of a shared objects in minutes, and the y-axis shows the 
percentage of total operations that exhibited sharing. The 
top part of bar shows the read-after-write sharing; the 
bottom part shows the write-after-write. Only 0.01% of 
all operations caused sharing within 15 seconds. Just 
over 0.6% of all operations exhibited any form of shar- 


ing. 
Figure 8: Sharing 


client in our environment uses NFS rather than IMAP 
for mail manipulation. Many users run these clients on 
more than one machine, despite NFS’s lack of consis- 
tency guarantees [25], generating spurious shared refer- 
ences. Since we would expect mobile users to use IMAP 
instead, we excluded these references. 


Figure 8 shows the percentage of all references to ob- 
jects written previously at another replica site. The top 
part of each bar shows read-after-write sharing, and the 
bottom part shows write-after-write. As expected, shar- 
ing is not common, especially over short periods of time. 
Only 0.01% of all operations caused sharing within 15 
seconds. The total fraction of references that exhibited 
sharing during the week was just over 0.6% of all op- 
erations. Note that these numbers are pessimistic, as we 
have assumed that each client uses a distinct WayStation. 
The graph shows some interesting periodic behavior; un- 
fortunately, with network-level traces, we are unable to 
identify the processes causing it. 


5.5 Availability 


Because WayStations do not propagate file contents to 
the server immediately, a failed WayStation could keep 
a client from retrieving a needed update. To gauge 
how likely such a scenario might be, we fed our NFS 
traces into a Fluid Replication simulator. We aug- 
mented the trace with WayStation reconciliations and 
failure/recovery pairs. Reconciliations were scheduled 
every 15 seconds from the WayStation’s first appearance 
in the trace. We assume a mean time to failure of 30 days 
and a mean time to repair of one hour, both exponen- 
tially distributed. These parameters were chosen to rep- 
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This figure shows the size of global escrow. The x-axis 
shows time in days from the beginning of the NFS trace, 
and the y-axis shows size of escrow. 


Figure 9: Global Escrow Size 


resent typical uptimes for carefully administered server 
machines; they are the same as those used in the xFS 
study [5]. Note that we did not model server failures; our 
intent is to explore Fluid Replication’s additional contri- 
bution to failures. 


For each trial of the simulation, we varied the random 
seed controlling failures and repairs. We then counted 
the number of back-fetches that fail due to the unavail- 
ability of a WayStation. We took over five million trials 
of the experiment in order to provide reasonable confi- 
dence intervals for a very small mean. 


Recall that during our trace there were 24,957 total re- 
quests made of the WayStations. Of those, 243 requests 
required a back-fetch from one WayStation to another. 
We first simulated Fluid Replication when updates that 
had not been overwritten or back-fetched were propa- 
gated by the WayStation after 1 hour. Across five mil- 
lion trials, 187,376 requests failed, for an average of 
1.46 x 10~® failures per operation, with a 90% confi- 
dence interval of 48.83 x 1077; this is equivalent to five 
nines’ availability. Expressed in time, we observed an 
average of 0.037 failures per week, or roughly one failed 
access every 27 weeks for our client population. 


5.6 Costs of Escrow 


Our final question concerns the storage costs of escrow. 
To determine them, we fed the week-long NFS traces 
into our simulator. Each WayStation in the trace recon- 
ciles every 15 seconds from the moment it is first named, 
as before. After an update has been reconciled, it is 
marked eligible for escrow. Any subsequent write to the 
file checks for this mark, and, in its presence, preserves 
the old version in case it is needed. Updates are removed 
from escrow as described in Section 3.4. 


total reconciliations with non-empty escrows: 24843 
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This figure shows the distribution of non-empty escrow 
sizes. The x-axis shows time in days from the beginning 
of the NFS trace, and the y-axis shows the number of 
reconciliations resulting in an escrow of that size or less. 


Figure 10: Non-Empty Escrow Distribution 


Figure 9 shows how global escrow size changes with 
time. The x-axis plots days from the beginning of the 
trace and the y-axis shows the size of escrow in MB. 
Global escrow size was almost always zero, and never 
exceeded 10 MB over the course of the week. The large 
variance matches the burstiness expected of update ac- 
tivity. Over the lifetime of our trace, WayStations col- 
lectively handle over 280 MB; compared to this, escrow 
requirements are modest. 


Figure 10 gives a more detailed picture of escrow sizes 
over time. This histogram plots reconciliations result- 
ing in non-empty escrows, showing the frequency with 
which each size was seen. Almost 89% of all non-empty 
escrows are 2MB or smaller. 


6 Future Work 


There are three main tasks ahead of us. First, we plan 
to use network estimation [12] and distance based dis- 
covery [19] to automate the WayStation migration and 
location processes. We have developed a technique that 
estimates network performance along the path between a 
client and a server using observations of request/response 
traffic. This estimator, borrowing techniques from sta- 
tistical process control, follows underlying shifts in net- 
work performance while filtering out observed noise. 
In effect, the estimator adapts its behavior to prevail- 
ing networking conditions, selecting for agility or sta- 
bility as appropriate. This estimator, combined with a 
cost-benefit analysis of WayStation migration, guides the 
search for a new replica site when the client moves too 
far from the old one. 


Our second task is to address the need for trust be- 
tween clients and WayStations [20]. Before a client will 
agree to use a WayStation, it must be assured of the pri- 
vacy and integrity of cached data, and of non-repudiation 
of updates. Preventing exposure through encryption is 
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straightforward, though managing keys can be subtle. It 
is also easy to reliably detect unauthorized modifications 
using cryptographic hashes. However, guaranteeing that 
a WayStation will correctly forward updates is difficult, 
if not impossible. 


Rather than attempt to prove a WayStation trustworthy a 
priori, we plan to provide a receipt mechanism that en- 
ables a client to prove that a WayStation did not properly 
forward an update. When a client ships a version of a 
file to the WayStation, it receives a cryptographically- 
signed receipt for that update. The client can later check 
whether that version was properly reconciled; lack of 
reconciliation provides evidence of update repudiation. 
Receipts can be optimized away much as updates can, 
but clients must retain the authority to apply such opti- 
mizations. Furthermore, clients retain the latest version 
of any updated file until that version is known to either 
reside on the server or have been invalidated; the space 
required to do so is modest [13]. This guarantees that 
the latest version of a file is known to reside on either a 
client or the server, in addition to any untrusted WaySta- 
tion copies. Thus, a WayStation that disappears from the 
system cannot take with it the only current version of a 
file, though earlier, escrowed versions may vanish. 


Our third goal is to gain more experience with Fluid 
Replication and its use. While the NFS traces are in- 
formative, they do not capture precisely how users will 
use Fluid Replication. We plan to deploy a server in 
our department for day-to-day storage requirements, and 
provide users with WayStations and wireless gateways at 
home. This will allow client laptops to seamlessly mi- 
grate between locales, giving us valuable insights into 
the system’s use. 


7 Conclusion 


As mobile clients travel, their costs to reach back to home 
filing services change. To mask these performance prob- 
lems, current file systems reduce either safety, visibility, 
or both. This is a result of conflating safety and visi- 
bility into a single mechanism. They have different re- 
quirements, and so should be provided through different 
mechanisms. 


Fluid Replication separates the concerns of safety and 
visibility. While traveling, a mobile client associates it- 
self with a nearby WayStation that provides short-term 
replication services for the client’s home file system. Up- 
dates are sent to the nearby WayStation for safety, while 
WayStations and servers frequently exchange knowledge 
of updates through reconciliation to provide visibility. 
Reconciliation is inexpensive and wait-free. WaySta- 
tions retain copies of advertised updates in escrow until 
they are irrelevant to other replica sites. 
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An analysis of traffic in a production NFS server vali- 
dates our design decisions. A modest reconciliation in- 
terval of fifteen seconds limits the rate of stale reads or 
conflicting writes to 0.01%. Reserving 10 MB for es- 
crow space—a small fraction of disk capacity—is suffi- 
cient in the worst case. Measurements of a Fluid Repli- 
cation prototype show that it isolates clients from most 
wide-area networking costs. Update traffic is not affected 
at bandwidths as low as 56 Kb/s or latencies as high as 
200 ms. These gains offset increased sharing costs, even 
for workloads with substantial degrees of sharing. Es- 
crow space requirements are modest: at its peak, it is 
less than 5% of the total data cached at WayStations. De- 
spite the fact that update propagation is deferred, avail- 
ability does not suffer. Our traced clients could expect 
five nines’ availability. 
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Abstract 


Storage outsourcing is an emerging industry that shields storage users from the complexity of in-house 
storage management, while providing cost savings and reliability improvements via the aggregation of 
storage into large, special-purpose facilities. These distributed and replicated facilities are operated by a 
storage service provider, and are accessed by remote users via high-speed network connections. 


The viability of storage outsourcing is critically dependent on the performance of remote storage. In this 
paper, we measure the performance of I/O benchmarks accessing a remote block-level storage system. We 
use benchmarks that represent a variety of workloads, running on several operating systems and file 
systems. Network latencies represent distances ranging from a local neighborhood to halfway across a 
continent. We vary the network loss characteristics to correspond with the conditions of either dedicated 
fiber or shared Internet (with loss rates up to 10°). We examine the effectiveness of basic latency-hiding 
techniques such as caching, application prefetching, and asynchronous writes. We conclude that remote 
storage is already viable for a wide variety of active workloads, and we point out areas where new 
techniques could provide significant additional performance enhancement. 


1 Introduction 


Storage management is complex and expensive. 
For example, IDC estimates that for every dollar 
spent on storage equipment, an additional $6 will 
be spent on managing the storage [16]. This 
includes the expert help required to configure the 
storage systems (e.g., host, RAID, and SAN 
configuration, cabling, and cooling), to 
administer it (backup and restore), and to 
manage it for high availability (capacity 
planning, disaster recovery). These problems are 
motivating the emergence of storage service 
providers, who sell data storage as an outsourced 
business service. Among the major storage 
service providers are traditional computing 
system suppliers (e.g., IBM, HP), 
telecommunication vendors (e.g., Qwest), and 
startups such as  StorageNetworks Inc. 


(www.storagenetworks.com). 


Remote storage has a long history for 
applications such as distributed databases and 
FTP archives, but dramatic improvements in the 
price and availability of high-speed networking 
suggest that a much broader scope of 
applications may thrive in an environment of 
outsourced storage and commercial storage 


service providers. The viability of the emerging 
storage outsourcing industry depends, in part, on 
whether acceptable performance can be obtained 
from remotely-accessed storage, but the open 
literature lacks technical data on the performance 
of remote storage systems. Can remote storage 
substitute for host-attached disks, nearby storage 
area networks, or LAN-based network-attached 
storage servers? 


To explore this question, we measure a variety of 
benchmarks widely used in the file system and 
database communities. Our experimental 
platform consists of PCs, a fiber-based gigabit 
Ethernet, a router testbed, and our own SCSI 
over IP implementation, which predates 
standards, but is largely comparable to iSCSI. 
We measure benchmarks on an accepted kernel 
tool (the FreeBSD dummynet package) that 
introduces “network delay” and loss into the 
protocol stack. On this platform we measure 
benchmarks when network propagation delay 
ranges up to 8 ms, corresponding to 1600 km of 
fiber. We also investigate the performance of 
outsourced storage under the network delays and 
packet losses characteristic of the Internet, using 
a testbed that consists of two Cisco routers with 
an OC-3 backbone, and a pair of Smartbits 
generators that generate background traffic 
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consistent with a traffic profile derived from 
recent Internet traffic studies [4, 30, 21]. 


We observe that in lossless network conditions, 
the remote storage behaves in many respects like 
a local disk that has a moderately slow access 
time: the traditional caching, application 
prefetching, and asynchronous write techniques 
are typically effective in hiding the access 
delays. For high performance under loss and 
delay characteristics similar to the Internet, I/O- 
intensive benchmarks may require a large cache, 
network protocol tuning, and network support 
for packet prioritization. 


The structure of this paper is as follows. Section 
2 covers related work, Section 3 describes our 
remote storage testbed and benchmarks, Section 
4 presents the performance measurements and 
discusses techniques to overcome network 
latency and congestion in a remote-storage 
environment, and Section 5 gives concluding 
remarks. 


2 Related Work 


2.1 Storage over IP Protocols 


A key component of storage outsourcing is the 
transport of stored data over a communication 
network. Current storage service providers offer 
raw data block service over local storage-area 
networks (SAN) and over wide area networks 
(WAN). They typically use proprietary products 
such as EMC’s SRDF software to replicate data 
to remote storage [6], and rely on a media- 
specific protocol (e.g., Fibre Channel protocol, 
ESCON, ATM) as the transport protocol. An 
emerging alternative for remote storage access is 
to encapsulate SCSI disk commands and data in 
IP packets. This approach is the target of a 
standardization effort by the Internet Engineering 
Task Force. iSCSI [24] is a SCSI over TCP/IP 
protocol proposed by a group including IBM, 
Cisco, HP, Quantum, SanGate and 3Com. It 
enables clients to address SCSI devices directly 
over an IP network. The protocol provides flow 
control, a method to include phase and tag 
information in a TCP stream, target buffer 
management, and resource discovery and 
management. Several working prototypes have 
been demonstrated in the InterOperability Lab at 
the University of New Hampshire [11]. In 
October 2001, the current iSCSI draft defines the 
encapsulation mechanism, message format, and 


session management, but many additional 
aspects are still under discussion. 


Prior research projects have studied the use of IP 
over LAN or SAN for storage applications. The 
NASD project at CMU developed a storage 
architecture that enables direct client access to 
storage on a LAN [9]. The storage device exports 
an object interface, and allows clients to read and 
write to it directly, after securing the proper 
security credentials from an object manager. 
Prototypes implemented on Alpha workstations 
using RPC over UDP/IP demonstrated 
performance comparable to server-attached 
disks, but with better scalability. The Netstation 
project at USC studied the feasibility of using IP 
as a transport protocol between host and 
peripherals (e.g., storage devices) [32]. They 
implemented prototypes on Sun workstations 
with UDP/IP, and showed that it is possible to 
achieve 80% of SCSI’s maximum throughput 
without the use of network coprocessors. 


2.2 File System Research 


Remote storage raises many of the traditional 
problems seen in file system research. Many file 
system techniques such as caching and 
prefetching [15] are effective in hiding the delays 
associated with access to local disks, so we 
expect them to be similarly helpful to the 
performance of remote storage. More recent file 
system research on minimizing the number of 
file system synchronous writes [8] and reducing 
write latency for small writes [33] will also 
alleviate the impact of network delay on data 
written to remote storage. See [25] for a 
summary of recent work in this area. 


Most distributed file systems employ latency- 
hiding techniques to mitigate the effects of 
network delay on client performance. These 
techniques include caching data at the client, 
reducing the number of synchronous writes, and 
reducing the protocol overheads. For example, 
NFS v3 [20] uses asynchronous writes with 
commit. NFS v4 [26] groups related commands 
into a single compound command to reduce the 
number of round-trip times. It also delegates 
data ownership to clients to enable more 
aggressive client-side caching. Martin et al. [14] 
analyze the effect of network delay on the 
SPECsfs benchmark running on NFS v3. They 
verify their measurements analytically with a 
queuing model. Their results indicate that NFS is 
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insensitive to network latency up to 150 ts, and 
that performance decreases linearly with 
increasing delay. 


A large body of research and commercial 
products show how to implement file systems on 
top of shared block storage [29]. These works 
complement our research and can provide the 
front end to our storage system. 


Our paper extends previous work in several 
ways. We give measurements of SCSI over IP 
access to remote storage for network latencies 
corresponding to distances up to 1600 km, for a 
variety of J/O-intensive low-level and 
application-level benchmarks. In this context, 
we compare the performance on_ several 
operating systems and file systems, we examine 
the consequences of packet loss and congestion 
as seen in the Internet, and we explore the impact 
of techniques such as server-side and client-side 
caching and suppression of synchronous writes. 


3 Remote-Storage Architecture 


In our lab we have several projects that 
investigate broad issues in remote storage, and 
that deal with a variety of topics such as storage 
virtualization, remote replication and failure 
recovery, the partitioning of storage resources to 
serve concurrent clients, and implementing all 
the details of the emerging iSCSI protocol. For 
the performance experiments described in this 
paper, we use a simplified remote storage 
architecture that that consists of a single client 
site that is networked to a single storage site, as 
depicted in Figure 1. 


3.1 System Description 





USENIX Association 


The center portion of Figure 1 shows a network 
that connects a pair of machines called the host 
gateway (HG) and the storage gateway (SG). 
These machines implement SCSI over IP, and in 
experiments in Section 4.4 they also perform 
caching. (In a full storage system, the HG and 
SG machines would also implement mechanisms 
such as virtualization, replication, and recovery. 
In small systems, the HG and SG functionality 
might be implemented by cards rather than by 
separate PCs.) On the left side of the figure, the 
host connects to the HG via a standard SCSI 
cable, on which the HG appears to be one or 
more local SCSI disks. On the right side of the 
figure, the SG behaves like a local host as it 
accesses standard SCSI disks or RAID arrays on 
behalf of the HG. 


The host, the HG, and the SG are PCs equipped 
with an Intel 440GX motherboard, dual 700 
MHz PIII CPUs, 768 MB SDRAM, Intel 100 
Mb/s Fast Ethernet, and Adaptec 29160 Ultral60 
SCSI adapter cards. All PCs run FreeBSD OS 
3.4 (except for experiments we describe that 
measure other operating systems). We run most 
benchmarks directly on the host, but the Surge 
and TPC-C benchmarks use a_ 3-level 
architecture in which a pool of clients access the 
host machine as a server, which in turn accesses 
remote back-end storage via the HG. The Surge 
clients access the host server via http. The 
TPC-C clients access the host database server via 
SQLNet. For Surge and TPC-C, the clients are 
PCs equipped with Intel 440BX motherboard, 
400 MHz PII CPU, 64MB SDRAM, and Intel 
100 Mb/s Fast Ethernet. 


Our version of SCSI over IP for these 
experiments predates the IETF iSCSI draft [24]. 
We wrap SCSI messages according to the iSCSI 
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message format, and transport them over 
TCP/IP. We use the immediate data option to 
send data along with the write command where 
possible. This version of our SCSI over IP does 
not implement functionality such as resource 
discovery and error recovery. 


Figure 1 shows that the network connection 
between HG and SG can take two forms, which 
we call the delay testbed, and the congestion 
testbed. The delay testbed is used for 
experiments in which the WAN is assumed to be 
a dedicated high-speed fiber network. In this 
setting, we take measurements on a_ short 
physical network (a Lucent P550 Cajun Gigabit 
Ethernet Switch between a pair of Alteon ACE 
Gigabit Ethernet cards) that is augmented with 
the FreeBSD dummynet tool [22]. Dummynet is 
a kernel tool that modifies the behavior of the 
network protocol stack in ways that accurately 
mimic network behavior with respect to queuing, 
bandwidth limitations, delays, and packet losses. 
We use dummynet to vary the one-way 
propagation delay from 0 ms to 8 ms to reflect 
the performance impact of network distances up 
to 1600 kilometers. We calibrate the dummynet 
settings by measuring the performance of the 
ping command over a pair of actual fibers that 
form a 60 km bidirectional link (0.3 ms 
propagation delay each way). Although we use 
Gigabit Ethernet as the storage interconnect in 
the delay testbed, we believe that our findings 
would be similar over alternative storage 
interconnects such as Fibre Channel. 


The congestion testbed simulates the congestion 
and packet loss of the Internet. The backbone 
consists of a pair of Cisco 7505 routers 
connected via an OC-3 link (155 Mb/s). The 
edge access networks are Fast Ethernets (100 
Mb/s). We use a pair of Smartbits hardware 
traffic generators to impose background traffic 
on the backbone. Smartbits is more controllable 
and accurate than is a host-based generator such 
as tcplib [5] — a host-based TCP generator will 
back off under high load, thus failing to maintain 
the desired background load, whereas Smartbits 
can be programmed to maintain a fixed load 
distribution. Similarly, it would be difficult to 
simulate network congestion accurately via a 
simple tool like dummynet, because the various 
network parameters (e.g., delay and error rate) 
vary in a non-linear way with increasing load. 


Our traffic profile represents current Internet 
behavior, by contrast with earlier networking 


studies based on telnet and ftp traffic (e.g., [2]). 
We obtain detailed statistics for bytes, packets, 
and flows from [21,4], and second-order 
statistics on packet delay from [30]. Our traffic 
profile is summarized as follow: 


Protocol: TCP (95%), UDP (5%), ICMP (<1%). 
Application: http (75%), ftp (5%), misc (20%). 
Packet length: 50% <44 bytes, 75% <576 bytes, 
99% <1500 bytes. 


We measure three types of storage devices: an 8 
GB IBM DNES disk with 2 MB disk cache, an 
18 GB IBM DDYS disk with 4 MB disk cache 
[10], and a Terrasolution disk array [3] with 128 
MB disk cache and eight 18 GB IBM DDYS 
disks configured as RAID 5 with a 16 KB chunk 
size. We enable write cache on the disk, 
assuming that recovery is handled elsewhere 
(e.g., using NVRAM in the HG.) 


Our measurements are conducted on 3 operating 
systems and 4 file systems. The bulk of our 
experiments are run on FreeBSD OS v3.4, which 
has a tunable file cache and a separate VM cache 
that holds clean data only. On this platform we 
measure the traditional UNIX FFS that uses 
synchronous metadata updates to ensure that it 
can recover the file system data structures to a 
consistent state after a crash, and we measure the 
more modern Soft Updates FFS, which uses 
careful update ordering to reduce the number of 
synchronous writes while still ensuring integrity 
[25]. We also repeat selected benchmarks on 
Microsoft Windows NT4.0, which has a small 
(and non-tunable) file cache, and on Windows 
2000, which has an integrated file and VM 
cache. The Windows measurements are 
conducted on both the FAT file system, which 
uses synchronous writes to maintain metadata 
integrity, and on the more modern NTFS, which 
is a journaling file system that avoids 
synchronous writes by logging metadata updates 
to two log files on the disk [28]. 


3.2 Benchmarks 


We choose our benchmarks to represent a wide 
variety of workloads that could access remote 
storage. The goal of our evaluation is to 
understand the impact of network delays, file 
system features, and storage system parameters 
on application performance when using remote 
storage. Each data point is obtained from 10 
experimental runs. About 2 months are required 
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to run 10 iterations of the full suite of 
experiments. 


We begin with microbenchmarks that measure 
basic read and write performance, for sequential, 
random, and identical-block access patterns. 
(The latter access pattern reveals the time for a 
hit in the disk’s cache.) These microbenchmarks 
access the raw disk device (i.e., the remote 
storage that is made to look like a local raw disk 
by our SCSI over IP software). We use a single- 
threaded program that reads or writes blocks that 
range from 1 KB to 64 KB. Our working set is 4 
times larger than the remote storage system’s 
cache. The performance metric is bandwidth 
(Mbytes/sec). We are able to model these simple 
I/Os analytically, and we use these models to 
give insight into the performance of the 
application benchmarks described below. 


The SSH benchmark [25] represents a software 
development workload. It unpacks, configures, 
and builds a software package named SSH. The 
unpack phase extracts a compressed tar archive 
containing the source tree (383 files, totaling 
about 65,000 lines of commented code). It thus 
reads a large file sequentially and generates 
many subsequent small metadata operations. The 
config phase determines what features are 
available on the host operating system and 
generates a makefile. To do this, it compiles and 
executes many small test programs. Because 
most of the operations are on small files, we 
expect many metadata operations. The build 
phase executes the makefile to build the ssh 
executable. We run the three phases of the 
benchmark consecutively, so the config and 
build phases run with the file system cache 
warmed by the previous phases. We use 
throughput as a performance metric, by 
converting the time to run a single SSH 
benchmark iteration into iterations/hour. 


The SDET benchmark [7] is designed by SPEC 
to simulate a typical timesharing workload. It 
models a software development environment 
(e.g., editing, compilation, and various UNIX 
utilities), and makes extensive use of the file 
system. SDET runs scripts that execute a 
predetermined mix of commands, and the 
reported metric is scripts/hour, as a function of 
the number of scripts running concurrently. We 
report results with 32 concurrent scripts. 


The Surge benchmark [1] uses a workload 
generator to simulate a set of users accessing a 


web server. It is parameterized by empirical 
statistics extracted from web server logs. The 
parameters model server file size distribution, 
request size distribution, relative file popularity, 
embedded file references, temporal locality of 
reference, and idle periods of individual users. 
We run the benchmark with default settings, 
except that we increase the data size and load by 
using 20,000 files, and 4 clients, each running 2 
processes and 50 threads per process. These 
parameters represent a workload with 400 
timesharing users accessing a 1 GB data set. The 
performance metric is operations/sec. 


The PostMark v1.1 benchmark [12] simulates 
the workload seen by Internet Service Providers 
under heavy load: a combination of electronic 
mail, netnews, and web-based e-commerce 
transactions. It creates a large set of files with 
random sizes within a set range, and then 
executes a large number of file create, delete, 
read and append operations. We set the 
benchmark to run with 250,000 files and the 
default size range (512 bytes to 16 KB), giving a 
working set of 500 MB. The performance metric 
is transactions/sec. 


The TPC-C benchmark [31] simulates an online 
transaction-processing database workload. It 
models a wholesale supplier managing orders, 
and a workload consisting of a specified mix of 
five transaction types. We store the database in 
an Oracle 8i database v8.1.7 Enterprise Edition, 
and run experiments on Windows NT Server 4.0 
SP6, and on Windows 2000 Server 5.0. The 
database is created using default settings 
recommended by Oracle. The client program is 
written in the PL/SQL language, adapted from 
the TPC-C sample program in Appendix A of 
[31]. We use a scaling factor of 30 to size the 
database, resulting in a working set of 2 GB 
(including log files). The database is restored to 
the same state prior to each run using a disk-level 
restore command. The complete database 
(including initialization files) resides in a single 
file system on the remote storage. For 
convenience, and as recommended by Oracle, we 
store the database in a file system rather than in a 
raw disk partition. Accessing the database 
through raw I/O instead of through a file system 
could improve performance by 5—10% [19], but 
this would not affect our conclusions. The 
performance metric is transactions/min. 


4 Performance Results 
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4.1 Microbenchmark Results 


To see the basic effects of network delays, and to 
discover where the system overheads are, we 
begin with measurements of blocking 8 KB 
reads and writes from a single thread that runs on 
the host PC. We measure I/Os to a local SCSI 
disk on the host, (reported in the row labeled 
“local” in Table 1), and I/Os to a local SCSI disk 
on the HG machine (the row labeled “target”), 
and I/Os to storage on the SG under various 
network delays. We conduct measurements on 
several kinds of storage devices: an IBM DNES 
disk, an IBM DDYS disk, a RAID 5 array, and 
/dev/zero (the latter enables us to separate out 
storage hardware delays from SCSI over IP 
processing). We also use in-kernel timing 
measurements to approximate the latency of each 
component between the host and the remote disk. 
These latter measurements are given in Figure 2. 


The basic performance can be modeled simply, 
as described in more detail in [18], via this 
equation. 


Tiotatency =  Teisk + 2XTretDetay + Tiscsr (1) 


For random I/O, Ty, is the disk access time 
(seek, rotation and command processing) plus 
the data transfer time (i.e., number of bytes 
divided by media transfer rate) [10]. For 
sequential I/O, Ty, omits the seek and rotational 
components. Thepelay is the one-way network 
latency, and Tjscs; is our SCSI over IP protocol 
processing latency. From Figure 2, we see that, 
in the case of an 8 KB data transfer to the disk 
with a 64 B acknowledgement from the SG, 
Tiscst is 0.408 ms. 


In Table 1 we can see the round-trip overhead of 
our SCSI over IP implementation in the response 
time section — it is the difference between the 
local row and the 0 ms row. The overhead 
generally ranges from 0.4 to 0.6 ms, which is in 





Table 1: Microbenchmark performance (8 KB record size) on FreeBSD. The working set is 4 times the disk 
cache size for disk-based storage systems, and | GB for the null device. Performance is expressed in throughput and response 
time, and we report the average of ten runs. The standard deviation is less than 2% of the mean; the maximum deviation is 
6%. Local disk is a server-attached disk, Target disk resides on the HG and does not incur SCSI over IP overheads. We vary 
the one-way network delay from 0 to 8 ms. 
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Figure 2: Data flow and Latency estimates for a single 8KB I/O in our SCSI over IP prototype. 


approximate agreement with the sum of the 
component overheads shown in Figure 2 (about 
0.4 ms). In the throughput table, the null device 
measurements with 0 ms network latency show 
that the overhead of this SCSI over IP 
implementation limits the throughput of a single 
blocking thread to about 18 MB/s for 8 KB I/Os. 
The corresponding figure for 64 KB I/Os is 
about 30 MB/s. 


The throughput table shows a huge drop in 
sequential I/O performance from network delay. 
The reason is that the sequential workload hits in 
the disk drive cache, so any network delay gives 
a huge percentage increase in total service time. 
For instance, consider sequential writes to the 
single DDYS disk. The throughput is 34.04 
MB/s for the local disk, 10.4 MB/s for a 0 ms 
propagation delay, and 3.00 MB/s for a 1 ms 
propagation delay. This performance drop is 
explained by the response time table. At 34 
MB/s, the I/O response time is 0.24 ms (the 
disk’s cache acks the write immediately). Adding 
an overhead of 0.5 ms (for SCSI over IP) 
increases the total response time to 0.77 ms: 
SCSI over IP increases the delay by a factor of 3, 
which cuts the throughput by a factor of 3. 
Adding an additional 1 ms of propagation delay 
each way increases the total latency to 2.75 ms: 
When the latency grows from 0.24 ms to 2.75 
ms, the throughput drops proportionally, from 
34.04 MB/s to 3 MB/s. In general, for the 
sequential I/O microbenchmark the response 
time doubles as the network latency doubles. The 
random workloads are less severely impacted by 


network latency, because the disk random-access 
latency dilutes the impact of the network latency. 


For single disk configurations (shaded columns 
in Table 1), random write performance is 
relatively insensitive to network delay. Figure 3 
explains this behavior by analyzing the event 
sequence that occurs when writing to a busy 
disk. At t), a write request reaches the disk and 
the disk generates a SCSI status message 
immediately. The disk starts to flush the data to 
media since its cache is full. At t2, another write 
reaches the disk, but it must wait until the 
previous write completes at t;, freeing up space 
in the cache. Thus, if the roundtrip delay 
(2XThetDelay) is less than the disk response time 
(Taist), the network delay is masked by the disk 
latency and the client’s response time remains 
constant (i.e., Tyisx + Tiscs:). If the roundtrip 
delay is greater than the disk latency, the client’s 
response time is only dependent on the network 
delay (i.e., 2XTyepelay + Tiscs). This behavior is 
not seen in the disk array because of its larger 
cache and much higher aggregate write 
bandwidth. 


For an I/O size smaller than the disk array chunk 
size (16 KB), the disk array overhead generally 
impairs the performance of a single-threaded 
request stream. In the case of a workload that 
has concurrent I/O requests, we would expect the 
aggregate performance of the array to be better 
than that of a single disk. 
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Figure 3: Writing a Single Block to a Random 
Disk Address. 


4.2 Application-Level Benchmarks 


The microbenchmark measurements in the 
previous section indicate that network latency 
impairs the performance of a single-threaded 
process that spends 100% of its time trying to do 
V/O from remote storage. We next consider the 
performance of a variety of application-level I/O 
benchmarks, to see the performance of remote- 
storage on more typical workloads. Except where 
stated otherwise, the measurements in this 
section are obtained on a remote storage system 
that uses a disk array (not a single disk). 


4.2.1 Experiments that vary network 
latency 


Table 2 shows the application benchmark 
performance versus network delays, for the 
FreeBSD OS with the traditional FFS and the 
Soft Updates FFS file systems, and for Windows 


NT and Windows 2000 with the NTFS and the 
FAT file systems. We measure I/Os to storage on 
the host, (the row labeled “local’”), I/Os to 
storage on the HG machine (the row labeled 
“target”), and I/Os to storage on the SG under 
one-way network propagation delays ranging 
from 0 to 8 ms. 


We make the following observations: 


1. Our SCSI over IP _ implementation 
overhead is small. 

We observe that our SCSI over IP 
implementation adds little overhead, both in 
terms of application performance (Table 2), and 
host CPU usage. The performance degradation 
from a host-attached disk to a target disk 
averages 6% across all the benchmarks 
(comparing rows labeled Local and Target). We 
experienced higher overheads (18%) when 
accessing a remote disk over the IP protocol 
stack (comparing rows labeled Local and 0 ms). 
The CPU usage at the HG is less than 10% for 
all workloads, implying that we do not need a 
high performance processor for the SCSI over IP 
gateway—it would be feasible to implement the 
gateway on a network interface card. 


2. Network latency has little effect on web, 
database, and CPU-bound benchmarks. 
The Surge benchmark models a typical web 
server, where hot documents are accessed very 
frequently, and thus many accesses hit in the web 
server's local cache. Consequently, the workload 
seen by the remote storage consists largely of 
asynchronous sequential writes to log files. Thus, 
we observe very little sensitivity to network 
latency. For the TPC-C benchmark, we observe 


Table 2: Application benchmark performance. The local row gives the throughput (as defined for each 
benchmark in Section 3.2) of a host-attached disk array. Other rows give the normalized throughput as a fraction of the 
local row. The target row accesses an array on the HG, without SCSI over IP overheads. Subsequent rows vary the one- 
way network delay from 0 to 8 ms. Soft is the Soft Updates FFS file system. We report the mean over ten runs: the 
standard deviation is less than 5% of the mean; the maximum deviation is 16%. 


FreeBSD 3.4 


Windows 2000 Windows NT Server 4.0 
PostMark 
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that the performance is immune to small network 
delays (<2 ms). Performance only degrades 
modestly with larger network delays, because a 
modern DBMS is designed to overcome I/O 
latency. It uses a high multiprogramming level 
to generate numerous concurrent I/Os, and clever 
caching and prefetching to reduce the number of 
I/Os that block progress [27]. The database may 
prefetch tables to gain the benefit of large 
sequential reads, and may use vertical 
partitioning of tables to access and cache only 
the required columns. Consequently, the 
database’s performance will not suffer, given 
sufficient concurrency and I/O _ bandwidth. 
Although the SSH benchmark has been proposed 
as an I/O benchmark [25], we find that SSH is 
mostly CPU bound, especially during the 
configure and build phases. Thus, SSH’s 
performance decreases by only 33% as the one- 
way propagation delay increases from 0 ms to 8 
ms, versus 10x for PostMark and SDET. 


3. Read traffic is less significant than write 
traffic. 
Many of these benchmarks (SSH, SDET, 
PostMark) have little read traffic that reaches the 
disk, as they first generate the data needed in 
subsequent phases of the benchmarks, and much 
of their working sets fit in main memory. Thus 
most traffic seen at the disk level is writes. 
(Many file system workloads have _ this 
characteristic because of the effectiveness of 
read caching.) TPC-C has significant read traffic 
(35-43% of overall bytes transferred). But most 
of these reads are either prefetch or not in the 
critical path. The DBMS prefetches whole tables 
during the early portion of the benchmark. These 
prefetches are mostly asynchronous reads from 
sequential locations, so they are serviced 


quickly. Because the TPC-C working set is 
larger than the buffer cache size, pages are 
subsequently evicted from the database buffer 
cache during the course of the run. Nevertheless, 
the number of synchronous reads gradually 
decreases during the benchmark run. The write 
traffic in TPC-C appears to be mostly delayed 
writes and not in the critical path, and thus has 
little impact on the application performance. 


4. Some applications exhibit super-linear 

degradation (> 2x when delay doubles). 
With the FFS file system, PostMark and SDET 
exhibit a large drop in performance from the 
local array to remote storage with 0 ms and | ms 
propagation delays (see shaded cells in Table 2). 
This is the same phenomenon as seen in the large 
throughput drops for sequential YO in the 
microbenchmarks. For PostMark and SDET, the 
predominant I/O is  single-threaded random 
writes to metadata. These writes take 0.4 ms in 
the disk array (they are ack'd from the array 
cache). Since our SCSI over IP overhead is about 
0.4 ms for 8KB writes, the degradation is 50% 
from a local array to a remote array with 0 ms 
propagation delay. When the propagation delay 
increases to 1 ms (2 ms round-trip), the response 
time for a single 8KB V/O increases to 2.8ms, 
and the performance drops accordingly. 


4.2.2 Experiments that vary network 
congestion 


In this section we present the results of the 
PostMark and TPC-C_ benchmarks when 
measured on the congestion testbed with the 
Smartbits traffic generator applying a 
background network load. PostMark is I/O 
bound, and the insights that we obtain from it are 


Table 3: Effects of Congestion on Application Performance. 


Load Background Traffic Profile PostMark (Trans/sec) TPC-C (trans/min) 
Factor (%) BSD FFS |BSD SoftUpd| NT4.0 NTFS} NT4.0 NTFS 
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applicable to other I/O-bound applications. The 
TPC-C results demonstrate the effectiveness of 
application-level latency hiding techniques. 


Table 3 shows the results of PostMark on 
FreeBSD with FFS and Soft Updates, and on 
Windows NT Server 4.0 with NTFS. This table 
also shows TPC-C results on NT Server 4.0. We 
measure the performance of these benchmarks as 
the background network traffic ranges from 0 to 
75% of the backbone link capacity. The 
background traffic is based on the traffic profile 
described in Section 3.1, and is characterized by 
4 parameters: BW is average bandwidth in Mb/s, 
o(BW) is standard deviation of the measured 
bandwidth, Delay is round trip propagation delay 
in ms, and PktLoss is average packet loss rate. 
The shaded region in the table indicates network 
congestion (i.e., the application is starved for 
network bandwidth). 


With no background load, the benchmark 
performance is limited by the fixed 0.46 ms 
equipment delay inherent in the router network. 
As the background load increases, we observe 
that the application’s performance decreases 
gradually until the onset of congestion. The 
bandwidth requirement of the application varies 
from 56 Mb/s for PostMark under FreeBSD OS 
to 24 Mb/s for TPC-C. When the background 
traffic grows so large that it begins to take 
bandwidth that is required by the application 
(shaded region in Table 3), the application 
becomes both delay and bandwidth bound, so 
performance deteriorates significantly. Over the 
Internet, we may need more than caches and 
synchronous write suppression to obtain good 
remote I/O performance. 


4.3 Identifying bottlenecks in a SCSI 
over IP system 


In this section we analyze various components in 
our SCSI over IP system to identify areas for 
improvement. This includes the host, the edge 
access equipment (HG and SG), the network, and 
the remote storage system. 


4.3.1 Host 


The host has several components affecting 
performance, including the file system, OS, 
network protocol stack, and SCSI protocol stack. 


File system: We observe from Table 2 that the 
file system design affects performance. The 
results for Soft Updates versus traditional FFS 
show the benefit of suppressing synchronous 
V/Os. For instance, PostMark runs 22-33% 
faster with Soft Updates under all network delay 
conditions. 


OS: We focus on host buffer cache design as it 
determines the amount of traffic seen at the disk 
level. We find that a small (and static-size) file 
cache is bad. This can be seen by comparing the 
performance of PostMark on NT Server 4.0 and 
on Windows 2000. NTFS is supposed to have an 
integrated VM cache that is dynamically resized 
according to workload, and its cache size can be 
controlled by the user (e.g., by setting the 
LargeSystemCache parameter [28] or by using 
the public domain program CacheSet [23)). 
However, we estimate using the Windows Task 
Manager tool that the file cache size in NT never 
goes beyond 10% of the working set under 
various I/O loads and CacheSet settings. The 
resulting cache capacity misses significantly 
degrade performance, as seen in PostMark, 
which runs 4 times slower on NT than on 
Windows 2000. An application can compensate 
for a small host cache by caching data in 
application buffers, as is done in the Oracle 
database: the TPC-C performance numbers on 
the NT and Windows 2000 platforms are 
comparable despite the small host buffer cache in 
NT. We also find that the number of file cache 
entries should be dynamically tunable. FreeBSD 
has a small buffer cache (default 512 buffer 
cache entries) that is fixed at kernel build time. It 
also has a large VM cache that holds only clean 
pages. This limited amount of buffer available to 
cache asynchronous write traffic causes I/O- 
bound applications running on Soft Updates to 
stall during high network delays while waiting 
for buffer cache cleaning. This is seen in 
PostMark: the performance of traditional FFS 
converges with that of FFS with Soft Updates as 
the delay increases (see Table 2), even though 
FFS with Soft Updates has very few 
synchronous I/Os. 


TCP/IP: TCP is responsible for 37% of the 
latency for an 8 KB transfer to remote storage 
when the network propagation delay is 0. This 
assumes that we have large TCP windows to 
minimize unnecessary fragmentation of SCSI 
data, thereby avoiding extra round-trip delays. 
Most researchers consider window size to be a 
critical bottleneck for networks having a high 
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bandwidth-delay product [13]. We find that most 
application-level benchmarks use record sizes of 
4-8 KB (metadata). Larger I/Os (16-256 KB) 
are mainly asynchronous data transfers and are 
not in the critical path. In our experiments we 
verified that a default window size of 64 KB 
does not harm performance by comparison with 
a larger window size of 640 KB. However, 
window size may be important if the application 
or file system generates a significant volume of 
synchronous I/O traffic. A related issue is the 
packet size in the network layer (i.e., the MTU 
size). To reduce fragmentation overhead, we 
prefer to use the largest MTU allowable by the 
network. For example, increasing the MTU from 
1.5 KB to 8 KB (i.e., jumbo frame) gives a 15% 
performance improvement in the 8 KB random- 
write microbenchmark. We also can verify this 
from Figure 2, by calculating the 8 KB I/O 
latency (0.461 ms versus 0.408 ms). In 
application level benchmarks, using a 1.5 KB 
MTU instead of 8 KB degrades the performance 
by 1%-9% when the propagation delay is low 
(i.e., SAN environment); the degradation is less 
severe with higher propagation delays (>1 ms). 
Lastly, we find that data copying in the host 
protocol stack (<10 us for 8 KB) is insignificant 
as it is much smaller than other latencies (e.g., 
81 us for 8 KB in the GbE switch). 


SCSI: SCSI over IP is responsible for 25% of 
the latency for an 8 KB transfer to remote 
storage when the network propagation delay is 0. 
This assumes that we use the immediate data 
option that avoids an extra round trip delay that 
would be incurred if the command were sent 
separately from the data [24]. 


Our results indicate that hardware assistance for 
SCSI and TCP/IP protocol processing may be 
beneficial in a SAN. In the SAN, the network 
propagation delay is on the order of 10 pts (2 KM 
of fiber), whereas our measured protocol 
processing time for an 8 IB V/O is 53 us for 
SCSI, plus 75 us for TCP/IP. By contrast, in a 
WAN environment the protocol processing 
overhead is insignificant: the propagation delay 
dominates. 


4.3.2 Network 


Our edge access equipment (HG and SG) is 
responsible for 327 us of latency per 8 KB VO 
(see Figure 2). Thus, in a SAN environment, 
replacing the HG and SG by a native 


implementation of iSCSI in a host adapter and 
in the remote storage array could significantly 
improve the performance of remote storage. The 
network equipment latency (i.e., 81 ps per 8 KB 
transfer on a current GbE switch) is also 
significant in a SAN. Application performance 
degrades with increasing latency to remote 
storage, but fortunately, end-system 
optimizations such as caching (see Section 4.4) 
and synchronous I/O suppression (see Section 
4.3.1) often can hide network latency. In a lossy 
environment such as the Internet, bandwidth 
impairment is the dominant limitation on remote 
storage performance, so we may need new 
network techniques, e.g., to avoid the bandwidth 
destruction that TCP suffers under conditions of 
congestion and packet loss. 


4.3.3 Remote storage 


Slower storage system = better delay 
tolerance: If the remote storage device is slow, 
that bottleneck reduces the impact of network 
latency. This is seen in Figure 4, which 
compares the throughput of the SDET 
benchmark on remote storage using either a 
single IBM disk, or a disk array with 8 disks. 
The performance on the remote disk array is 
much more sensitive to network delay than is the 
single-disk performance. 


Delay (ms) 





Figure 4; Effects of storage system on SDET 
performance on FreeBSD and Soft Update file 
systems. 


4.4 Using cache to hide network delay 


In this section we study the extent to which 
caches at the HG or the SG can hide network 
latency. We assume that we have reliable main 
memory or NVRAM [17] so that writes can be 
safely acknowledged from the cache, and we 
have no cache coherency issues because the 
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remote storage is partitioned over hosts that have 
exclusive access to virtual volumes. 


4.4.1 Cache Location 


A cache at the HG tends to hide both disk and 
network latency. We see this in Figure 5, which 
uses the 500 MB working set PostMark 
benchmark on FreeBSD to show _ the 
effectiveness of a 1 MB cache that is located at 
the HG, by comparison with a cache at the SG, 
or no cache (the latter two curves coincide). We 
see that the cache at the host side of the network 
can hide almost all of the network latency. 


—6—HG Cache 
- - ®% - «SG Cache 


No Cache 


Transactions/sec 





Delay (ms) 





Figure 5: Performance of PostMark with 
1 MB cache in HG or SG, versus network 
delay in ms. (FreeBSD, Soft Updates, delay 
testbed.) 


4.4.2 Write Cache 


We now examine the effect of the HG cache on 
write performance. The size of the write cache 
that is required to hide the network latency is 
proportional to the bandwidth-delay product of 
the network. For instance, an 8 ms network delay 
will need about 1 MB of write cache on a 
gigabit/s network (0.008 sec x 10° bits/sec x 
0.125 bytes/bit). For the Internet, with variable 
delay and congestion, we may need a 
significantly larger cache. 


Figure 6 shows the performance of PostMark 
running on FreeBSD with the Soft Updates file 
system on the congestion testbed. We show 
curves for 4 different HG cache sizes, where the 
size is given in the legend as a percentage of the 
500 MB PostMark working set size. The baseline 
configuration’s performance (no cache in Figure 
6) is initially latency bound, due to the 0.46 ms 
round-trip delay inherent in the router network. It 





becomes bandwidth bound when the background 
load exceeds 55% of the backbone link. We can 
overcome the 0.46 ms router latency with a small 
amount of cache (i.e., 0.1% or 256 KB). This 
enables the application performance to approach 
that of a locally-attached disk array. For the 
0.1% cache configuration, PostMark becomes 
bandwidth bound when the background traffic 
exceeds 30% of the backbone link. Its 
performance approaches that of the baseline “no 
cache” configuration. As we increase the cache 
size to 10% of the working set, PostMark is able 
to maintain a high transaction rate up to a 55% 
load factor. This is because the larger cache 
filters write traffic effectively, reducing it by 
40%. 


Cache Size 


8 
7} 
Cc 
2 
3° 
3 
c 
£ 
- 


Load Factor (%) 








Figure 6: Impact of HG cache size on 
PostMark (FreeBSD, Soft Updates, congestion 
testbed; HG cache size specified as a percentage 
of the 500 MB PostMark working set size.) 


4.4.3 Read Cache 


Recall from Section 4.3.1 that NT has a very 
small file system buffer cache, and thus it incurs 
many capacity read misses. We now use the 
PostMark measurements on NTFS to examine 
the effectiveness of the HG read cache. 


Figure 7 shows that the HG cache significantly 
improves performance under all load and delay 
conditions. We see that a large cache is needed 
to achieve performance similar to that of a 
locally attached disk array. For example, in the 
congestion test we see that with no background 
traffic and no cache, the throughput is 50 
transactions per second. To tolerate a 70% 
loaded backbone with similar performance, the 
required cache size is 30% of PostMark’s 
working set. Similarly, the delay test shows that 
60% of the working set needs to be cached to 
mask a one-way propagation delay of 8 ms. 
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Congestion Test: PostMark (NT 4.0) 





Transactions/sec 


Transactions/sec 





Delay (ms) 


Figure 7: Effect of cache size on PostMark 
performance in the congestion and delay 
testbeds. Windows NT Server 4.0, NTFS, with 
HG cache size specified as a percentage of the 
500 MB PostMark working set size. 
Performance is expressed in terms of Throughput 
and is based on an average of five runs. The 
standard deviation is less than 2.5% of the mean, 
with a maximum deviation of 3.9%. 


5 Concluding Remarks 


Storage outsourcing is an important emerging 
industry that forces us to revisit problems at the 
nexus of storage systems, file systems, and 
network protocols. 


In this paper, we report measurements of the 
performance of remote storage via extensive 
benchmark experiments, using benchmarks that 
are widely applied in file system and database 
research. Our measurements cover FreeBSD 
with two versions of FFS, and Windows NT and 
Windows 2000 with NTFS and the FAT file 
system. We consider the impact of network 
delays when a host accesses remote storage over 
local or long-haul networks, and we also study 
the effect of congestion and packet loss on the 
performance of remote storage. 






Our measurements give quantitative 
confirmation, in a SCSI over IP remote storage 
setting, of the dominant importance of write 
traffic, the benefits of suppressing synchronous 
writes, the significance of the file system buffer 
cache design, and the effectiveness of host-side 
caches. 


Network delay can adversely affect application 
performance. But it can be masked in several 
ways, such as by write caching and read 
prefetching. The impact of network delay on 
performance is strongly influenced by the remote 
storage architecture and the network protocol 
settings. Slow remote storage masks network 
delay. In the case of fast remote storage, 
judicious caching and prefetching strategies are 
important tools to reduce the sensitivity of 
application performance to network delay. 


We have observed quite acceptable performance 
for application benchmarks that access remote 
storage, even given network propagation delays 
that correspond to distances of hundreds of 
kilometers — but only in the absence of 
congestion and packet loss. An important 
problem for future work is to develop network 
and file system techniques that enable remote 
storage systems to maintain good performance 
when faced with the delay and _ loss 
characteristics of the Internet. In particular, to 
maintain high application performance despite 
high network latency, we need techniques to 
keep the network connection full of requests and 
data. Examples of techniques that can help to 
achieve high W/O concurrency include 
asynchronous JT/O, multithreading, informed 
prefetching, and set-oriented data access 
methods. To maintain acceptable application 
performance in conditions of congestion and 
loss, we must revisit some traditional problems 
in networks having a high bandwidth-delay 
product. TCP bandwidth suffers from an 
insufficient ability to distinguish between loss 
and congestion, so SCSI over IP needs 
assistance, such as from QoS mechanisms or 
from other techniques that maintain high 
bandwidth despite loss. Many additional 
problems also remain for future work. For 
instance, small blocking I/Os for metadata 
updates can cause serious performance problems 
under high network delay. Can the file system 
maintain safety in a less costly way? Can the OS 
buffer cache do a better job by combining its 
write traffic into large scatter-I/O commands? 
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PersonalRAID: Mobile Storage for 
Distributed and Disconnected Computers 
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Abstract 


This paper presents the design and implementa- 
tion of a mobile storage system called a Personal- 
RAID. PersonalRAID manages a number of discon- 
nected storage devices. At the heart of a Personal- 
RAID system is a mobile storage device that trans- 
parently propagates data to ensure eventual consis- 
tency. Using this mobile device, a PersonalRAID 
provides the abstraction of a single coherent stor- 
age name space that is available everywhere, and it 
ensures reliability by maintaining data redundancy 
on a number of storage devices. One central aspect 
of the PersonalRAID design is that the entire stor- 
age system consists solely of a collection of storage 
logs; the log-structured design not only provides an 
efficient means for update propagation, but also al- 
lows efficient direct I/O accesses to the logs with- 
out incurring unnecessary log replay delays. The 
PersonalRAID prototype demonstrates that the sys- 
tem provides the desired transparency and reliability 
functionalities without imposing any serious perfor- 
mance penalty on a mobile storage user. 


1 Introduction 


As disk density continues to grow at a phenom- 
enal annual rate of 100% [3], the cost, form factor, 
and capacity of stable storage continues to improve 
dramatically. One consequence of these dramatic 
technological advances is the emergence of highly 
compact secondary storage, which can be seamlessly 
integrated into devices of all shapes and forms. As 
technology continues to improve, as decentralization 
is carried to its logical next step, and as tradition- 
ally analog information is increasingly being turned 
into digital representations, it is not unreasonable to 
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Figure 1: An IBM Microdrive. On the left is a 1 GB 
Microdrive shown in its packaging. On the right is the 
same drive shown open with a U.S. quarter. (Courtesy of 
IBM. Unauthorized use not permitted.) 


conjecture that such mobile storage may become a 
dominant form of storage in the near future, espe- 
cially for personal user data, subsuming conventional 
disks enshrined in machine rooms. 

Unfortunately, as mobile storage flourishes, high- 
performance universal network connectivity may 
still not be available everywhere. At any instant, 
only a small number of devices may be connected to 
each other; and a mobile storage user cannot always 
count on an omnipresent high-quality connectivity 
to a centralized storage service. A mobile storage 
solution that does not rely solely on network connec- 
tivity for managing a collection of distributed (and 
possibly disconnected) devices needs to be found. 
We also share the belief that a user’s attention is 
a precious resource that the system must carefully 
optimize for, and a central goal of the system is to 
ease the management of these disconnected devices. 

We identify three important desirable features of 
such a mobile storage solution. (1) The availability 
of a single coherent name space. A user who owns 
a number of storage devices should not be burdened 
with the chore of hoarding needed data and propa- 
gating updates manually. Ideally, even when these 
devices are permanently disconnected, the user still 
sees a single coherent space of data regardless where 
she is and regardless which device she uses. The 
user should not have to modify her existing appli- 
cations to enjoy these benefits. (2) Reliability. The 
view that only centralized servers provide reliability 
guarantees and mobile devices are inferior second- 
class citizens, whose data is expendable, is not al- 
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ways acceptable: the frequency and duration of pe- 
riods where a mobile storage device is disconnected 
from a central server can be significant enough that 
one must have some degree of confidence over the 
reliability of data. (3) Acceptable performance. The 
provision of the transparency and reliability features 
listed above should not impose a significant over- 
head. Ideally, the user of the mobile storage system 
should always be able to enjoy a level of performance 
that is close to that of the local storage. 

In this paper, as a first step, we describe a mo- 
bile storage system called a PersonalRAID that is 
designed to support a collection of disconnected and 
distributed personal computers. In addition to these 
end hosts, central to the PersonalRAID design is a 
portable storage device, such as the 1 GB IBM Mi- 
crodrive (Figure 1) used in our prototype. We call 
this device the Virtual-A (VA). The VA is named 
so because: (1) it is analogous to a conventional re- 
movable storage device (which is often named drive 
A on Windows PCs), and (2) it provides the illu- 
sion of a storage device whose capacity is far greater 
than the device’s physical capacity. The VA allows 
the PersonalRAID system to achieve the three goals 
enumerated above: (1) The VA transparently prop- 
agates updates among disconnected hosts to ensure 
eventual consistency. It helps provide a single stor- 
age name space that is transparently available on all 
hosts. It supports existing file systems and appli- 
cations without modification. (2) The VA provides 
temporary redundancy before data is propagated to 
multiple end hosts so that the PersonalRAID system 
can tolerate any single-device loss. (3) The Person- 
alRAID system intelligently chooses between a local 
disk and the VA device to satisfy I/O requests to 
mask propagation delays and minimize overhead. 

The central aspect of PersonalRAID design is its 
use of a distributed log-structured design: the collec- 
tion of distributed logs is the storage system: there 
is no other permanent structure hosting the data. 
This design not only allows PersonalRAID to propa- 
gate updates among the logs throughout the system 
efficiently, it also allows a user to satisfy her I/O 
requests directly from the logs without having to 
wait for propagations to complete. We have imple- 
mented a prototype PersonalRAID system. Our ex- 
periments demonstrate that the system achieves the 
transparency and reliability functional goals without 
imposing any serious performance penalty. 

The rest of the paper is structured as follows. 
Section 2 describes the user experience and the main 
operations of a PersonalRAID system. Section 3 
presents the rationale and the details of the log- 
structured design of the system. Section 4 describes 
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Figure 2: A usage scenario of PersonalRAID. The mobile 
user carries the Virtual-A device as the user travels among 
disconnected computers (such as a machine at home, a 
machine in the office, and a laptop on the go). The Per- 
sonalRAID system provides the illusion of a single name 
space, and it also ensures data reliability. 


our prototype PersonalRAID implementation. Sec- 
tion 5 details the experimental results. Section 6 
compares PersonalRAID to a number of related sys- 
tems. Section 7 concludes. 


2 Functionalities 


The PersonalRAID system manages a number of 
disconnected storage devices where the mobile user 
desires a single name space on all of them. The 
mobile VA device is instrumental in bringing this 
about. It is generally not a good idea to rely ex- 
clusively on the mobile storage device alone due to 
its capacity, performance, and reliability limitations; 
instead, the device needs to be an integral part of a 
PersonalRAID system. 

The VA accompanies the user wherever she goes 
(Figure 2). With current technology, a few giga- 
bytes can be packaged in the form factor of a credit 
card (such as the Kingston 5 GB DataPak PC Card 
Type II Hard Drive) or a wrist watch (such as the 
IBM 1 GB Microdrive). The VA can communicate 
with a host computer via various forms of connec- 
tivity (such as PCMCIA, USB, or Bluetooth). As 
long as the VA is present, the user “sees” her up- 
to-date large home directory regardless where she is 
and which computer she is using. The user never 
needs to perform manual hoarding or manual prop- 
agation of data; and the loss or theft of any single 
device does not result in data loss. PersonalRAID 
mainly targets personal usage scenarios. (We ad- 
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Figure 3: PersonalRAID operations. The roles of the home and office computer disks are reversed as the user creates 


new data at home, which must be propagated to the office. 


dress concurrent updates in Section 3.8.1.) 


Figure 3 depicts in greater detail the Personal- 
RAID operations that synchronize the contents of 
several host computer disks. (a) In this example, 
when in the office, the VA passively observes the 
I/Os performed to the office computer disk and in- 
crementally records the newly written data. The of 
fice computer disk is called the source of this data. 
(b) When the user is about to leave the office and dis- 
connects the VA, the system flushes some metadata 
so that an inventory of the VA’s contents is placed 
on it. (c) The user then takes the VA home and 
connects the device to her home computer. The sys- 
tem reads the metadata, and file system operations 
can occur immediately following connection. (d) Af 
ter connection, the system reads from either the VA 
or the home computer disk to satisfy user requests. 
We call the I/O events that have occured between 
a pair of connection and disconnection events a ses- 
sion. (e) Possibly in the background, PersonalRAID 
synchronizes the contents of the disks by replaying 
some of the updates, which were recorded on the VA 
earlier in the office, to the home computer disk. The 
home computer disk is called the destination. Only 
after the latest updates are reflected on all the host 
disks do we remove the copy of the data from VA. 
(This invariant can be a problem if some hosts in 
the system are only infrequently visited by the user, 
and the VA device is not large enough to hold all the 
unpropagated data.) Note that it is not necessary 
to replay all the new data to a destination device 
in a single session—the user may choose to discon- 
nect from the home computer at any time. As the 
user creates new data at home and the VA records it 
for later replaying to the office disk, the roles of the 
two end hosts are reversed: the home disk becomes 
the source and the office disk becomes the destina- 
tion. Note that we are maintaining an invariant: 
a copy of any data resides on at least two devices. 





This invariant allows the system to recover from any 
single-device loss. 

Our current implementation requires the VA de- 
vice to be present when the file system is being 
accessed; this is consistent with the most common 
single-user case that PersonalRAID targets. We do 
not currently handle updates on a host that is dis- 
connected from the VA. Such updates can be po- 
tentially conflicting. In Section 3.8.1, we discuss 
ways in which the current system could be extended 
to address these limitations. Another limitation is 
that the incorporation of a new host into the sys- 
tem requires a heavy-weight recovery operation, as 
discussed in Section 3.6. 

For simplicity, our current system addresses only 
disconnected computers. We are researching exten- 
sions of the system that can exploit weak or inter- 
mittent network connectivity when it is present. We 
expect the mobile storage device and the weak con- 
nectivity to complement each other in such situa- 
tions. 


3 Design 


The design of the PersonalRAID should satisfy 
the following requirements: 

e Recording should not impose excessive overhead 
that may interfere with normal I/O operations. 

e During disconnection, the user should not be 
forced to wait for long before the VA can be safely 
removed. 

e During connection, the user should not be forced 
to wait for long before she is allowed to perform 
I/O operations. 

e Replaying should not impose excessive overhead 
that may interfere with normal I/O operations. 

e Replaying should proceed quickly so that the 
disk space on the VA can be quickly freed up 
for future I/Os. 
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3.1 Naive Design Alternatives 


A simple solution is the following. At the end of 
the work day in the office, for example, the system 
copies all the content that was updated during the 
day to the mobile disk. After the user reaches home, 
the system copies this content to the home computer 
disk. While relatively simple to implement, this ap- 
proach has some serious disadvantages: before leav- 
ing the office, the user is forced to wait for the en- 
tire set of newly modified data to be copied from 
the source to the mobile device; and after reaching 
home, the user must wait for the entire mobile de- 
vice content to be copied to the destination before 
she is allowed to access the file system. With mobile 
storage devices that can store gigabytes of data, and 
with potentially lengthy intervals spent at one com- 
puter before moving onto another, the latency may 
become intolerable. 

One possible improvement is to incrementally 
copy newly generated data from the source disk to 
the mobile disk in the background instead of allow- 
ing the new data to accumulate. This improves the 
disconnection time, but it does not address the long 
connection latency-the user still must wait for the 
entire propagation to complete before she can pro- 
ceed to normal I/O activities. 

To address these disadvantages, one realizes that 
the PersonalRAID needs to be a file system or stor- 
age system solution which can transparently decide 
which device to access for a particular piece of data: 
this is necessary, for example, if the user desires to 
access the data on the mobile device after connection 
but before it is propagated to the destination device. 
With this requirement in mind, let us consider a sec- 
ond alternative: during recording, the system mir- 
rors a portion of the source device Unix File System 
(UFS) on the mobile device. After connection, while 
background replaying occurs, the user may transpar- 
ently access the mirrored portion of the UFS on the 
mobile device. 

While this second design alternative may improve 
the disconnection and connection latency, the choice 
of mirroring a portion of the UFS on the mobile de- 
vice may not be a wise decision for best recording 
and replaying performance. First, during recording, 
UFS updates may incur a large number of small syn- 
chronous disk writes. The problem is made worse 
when the mobile storage devices typically do not 
possess the best latency characteristics so it is dif 
ficult to mask the extra latency by overlapping the 
I/Os to different devices. This situation is especially 
unfortunate when one realizes that the synchronous 
mirroring on the mobile device is unnecessary—data 
is already made persistent on the source device. 
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Second, replaying from a partial UFS mirror on 
the mobile device to the destination device UFS is 
also inefficient, because unnecessary disk head move- 
ment occurs. Slow replaying, in turn, has several 
negative repercussions: (1) slow replaying interferes 
with normal user I/O activity; (2) slow replaying 
may cause the mobile device to fill up; and (3) slow 
replaying prevents the user from taking advantage 
of the potentially faster destination device by forc- 
ing the user to continue to use the slower mobile 
device for reads. 


3.2 Log-Structured Organization 


The analysis of the naive design alternatives 
shows that a good PersonalRAID design should 
have at least these two properties: (1) the mo- 
bile device should be an integral part of a storage 
or file system so that the user can transparently 
read/write the device without incurring long connec- 
tion/disconnection latency; (2) the transfer of data 
onto/off the mobile device should take place in a 
fashion that avoids incurring the intrinsic latency 
bottleneck of disks. 

One possible design that naturally satisfies these 
requirements is to have some variant of a log- 
structured file system (LFS) [12] on both the VA and 
the host disks. During recording, data is buffered in 
large memory segments; these memory buffers pre- 
vent overwritten data from ever reaching the disks 
and large segment-sized writes are efficient. Discon- 
nection is analogous to a graceful LFS shutdown and 
connection is analogous to an LFS recovery, both 
of which mainly involve metadata operations that 
are relatively efficient. Note that disconnection must 
also flush any dirty data segments. Fast replaying is 
possible because the system transfers data at large 
segment-sized granularity that fully utilizes the VA 
and host disk bandwidth. Furthermore, during re- 
playing, as the system reads live data from the VA 
and writes them to the destination device, large ex- 
tents of empty segments are generated on both the 
VA and the destination device; therefore, replaying 
and segment cleaning in effect become an integral 
one. 


3.3. PersonalRAID Data Structures 


While it is possible to build a PersonalRAID sys- 
tem at the file system level by modifying an LFS to 
adapt to multiple storage devices, we have elected to 
construct the PersonalRAID by extending the design 
of a Log-Structured Logical Disk (LLD) [1]. A logical 
disk behaves just like a normal disk from the point 
of view of a file system: it allows the file system to 
read and write logical disk addresses. A particular 
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Figure 4: Details of the main PersonalRAID data structures. 


implementer of a logical disk, however, can choose 
to map these logical addresses to physical addresses 
in a way that she sees fit. A log-structured logical 
disk maps logical addresses that are written together 
to consecutive physical addresses, effectively accom- 
plishing the goals of an LFS. An LLD can support 
existing file systems with little or no modification 
and it is typically easier to implement an LLD than 
an LFS. The PersonalRAID system makes a single 
consistent logical disk available on all the participat- 
ing hosts, despite the lack of any network connection 
between any of them. 

The data structures on each device of a Person- 
alRAID are not unlike those of a conventional LLD. 
In a conventional LLD, the disk is structured as a 
segmented log. Data blocks are appended to the 
log as the LLD receives write requests from the file 
system. Each write request is assigned a unique 
time stamp from a monotonically-increasing global 
counter. Each segment contains a segment sum- 
mary, which has the logical address and the time 
stamp of each data block in the segment. The seg- 
ment summary aids crash recovery of the in-memory 
logical-to-physical (L-to-P) address mapping. The 
L-to-P mapping is checkpointed to the disk during 
graceful shutdown. 

Figure 4 shows in greater detail the three main 
PersonalRAID data structures: the segment sum- 
mary, the checkpoint, and the in-memory map. For 
each of the three data structures, there is one version 


for the host local disk and there is another version 
for the VA. The version for the local disk is essen- 
tially the same as that of a conventional LLD. The 
VA version is augmented with some additional in- 
formation. 

Each entry of the L-to-P mapping in the VA 
checkpoint is augmented with a bitmap: one bit (b;) 
per host, and b; = 1 if the block for this logical 
address needs to be propagated to host i. In a Per- 
sonalRAID system, the contents of the VA device 
are defined to be the set of data blocks that still 
need to be propagated to some host. Thus, a block 
is evicted from the VA device when it has reached 
each host in the system. In other words, the L-to- 
P entry for a particular logical address is marked 
null when the corresponding bitmap contains 0 in 
all positions. The VA checkpoint is also home to a 
global counter. All write operations in the system 
are assigned a unique time stamp from this counter. 

Each entry of the VA in-memory map is aug- 
mented with a state field that consists of four bits 
(so-3): this field is a summary of what needed to 
happen to this block at the beginning of the current 
session in terms of propagation (so_;), and what has 
happened to this block on this host in the current 
session in terms of replaying and recording (s9_3). 

When stored as a table, each L-to-P map con- 
sumes 4 bytes per logical address. Thus, assuming 
a block size of 4 KB, the L-to-P map needs 1 MB 
for each GB of logical address space. The total size 
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of the bitmap fields in the VA checkpoint is MN 
bits, where N is the number of logical addresses and 
M is the number of hosts in the system. Thus, the 
bitmaps need 32KB of VA disk space per host for 
each GB of logical address space. The state fields 
in the in-memory data structure for the VA need 
128KB for each GB of logical address space. Ob- 
serve, however, that at any time, most L-to-P en- 
tries and the state and the bitmap fields for the VA 
will be null, since the size of the VA will typically 
be much smaller than the size of the logical address 
space. Thus, more compact representations of the 
VA data structures are possible. 

We close this section by making the following ob- 
servation about the PersonalRAID data structure 
design. Each device in a PersonalRAID is self- 
contained in that the physical addresses within the 
data structures for this device all point to locations 
within this device. If a logical data block is not 
found on this device, the pointer to it in the L-to-P 
mapping of this device is null; in this case, a corre- 
sponding pointer on a device that does contain the 
block points to a true location of the block. The 
union of all the valid pointers on all devices consti- 
tutes the whole logical-to-physical map. 


3.4  PersonalRAID Operations 


In this section, we describe the various Personal- 
RAID operations in detail. Figure 3 also illustrates 
how these operations interact with the underlying 
log on each device. 


3.4.1 Recording 


During recording (a), the system appends a newly 
created logical block to two logs: one on the source 
device and the other on the VA. The logical address 
of the newly created data is recorded in each of the 
two segment summaries along with the latest times- 
tamp. The in-memory map of each device is also 
updated to reflect the latest locations of the data 
block. In addition, we set s3 = 1 in the state field of 
the VA in-memory map to mark the creation event 
during this session. 


3.4.2 Disconnection and Crash Recovery 


During disconnection (b), first the file system on the 
PersonalRAID logical disk is unmounted. Unmount- 
ing flushes all the dirty file-system buffers to the Per- 
sonalRAID logical disk, and it also indicates to the 
user that the file system on the local host is unusable 
when the VA is not connected to it. Then, a grace- 
ful shutdown is performed on both the local disk and 


the VA. For the local disk, we simply write the in- 
memory map to its checkpoint region. (If the local 
host is not powering down after disconnection, then 
the system can choose to keep the map in memory— 
this optimization can reduce the connection time for 
the next session on this host. See Section 3.4.3.) 

The VA checkpoint region contains the VA L-to-P 
map and the bitmap fields. Thus, for the VA, in ad- 
dition to flushing the map, we must read the bitmap 
fields of the old checkpoint into memory, compute 
the new bitmap fields using the old bitmap fields 
and the state fields of the in-memory map, and write 
a new checkpoint back to the VA. If sz; = 1 (writ- 
ten block), we set the bitmap to reflect the need 
of propagating this block to all other hosts in the 
system. Otherwise, if s2 = 1 (propagated block), 
we clear the corresponding bit for this host in the 
bitmap but retain the values of the remaining bits. 
We also store the latest timestamp in the VA check- 
point; this timestamp marks the end of the current 
session and the beginning of the next session. To 
avoid corrupting the old checkpoint in case a crash 
occurs in the middle of a checkpoint operation, we 
maintain two checkpoint regions for each device and 
alternate between them. 

A crash is a special case of disconnection. In a 
conventional LLD, the goal of crash recovery is to 
reconcile the contents of the segment summaries and 
the checkpoint to make them consistent with each 
other. In the PersonalRAID system, however, the 
crash recovery process also needs to make the local 
disk and the VA mutually consistent and to restore 
the PersonalRAID invariants. Note that the Person- 
alRAID system requires that the recovery process be 
completed at the crash site before the user moves to 
another host. 

The first PersonalRAID invariant to restore is 
that all data blocks written in the past (unfinished) 
session must be present on both the local disk and 
the VA disk. Because the flushes to the two disks 
are not synchronized, one of them might have fallen 
behind the other in terms of receiving the most re- 
cent writes. Thus, the crash recovery process might 
need to propagate data blocks from one disk to the 
other. 

The other PersonalRAID invariant to restore is 
that the bitmaps in the VA checkpoint must cor- 
rectly reflect the state of the system in terms of 
propagation of writes. Blocks written or propagated 
during the past session might have made the old 
bitmaps inconsistent. Such blocks can be identified 
by comparing the time stamps in the segment sum- 
maries with the time stamp in the old VA check- 
point. Having identified the written and propagated 
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blocks, bitmaps are updated in the VA checkpoint 
as in the case of a normal disconnection described 
above. If all bits in a bitmap are clear, we must have 
performed all the necessary propagations and we can 
safely discard this block from the VA by nullifying 
the logical-to-physical mapping for this block on the 
VA. We also store the latest timestamp found during 
the segment summary scan in the VA checkpoint to 
mark the end of this session. 


3.4.3. Connection and Reading 


During connection (c), the system needs to initialize 
the in-memory maps by reading the checkpoints. If 
the host that the VA is connecting to is powering 
up, the system needs to initialize the local disk in- 
memory map by reading the local disk checkpoint, 
just as LLD does. In a similar fashion, the sys- 
tem reads the VA checkpoint to initialize the VA in- 
memory map. The difference between the two maps 
is that the system also needs to calculate the state 
field of the in-memory map for the VA: so and s, are 
set based on the bitmap stored in the checkpoint (so 
is set equal to the current host’s bit and s, is set 
to the inclusive OR of all other bits), while sg and 
s3 are cleared. And if so = 1, the system concludes 
that the local disk contains an obsolete copy, and 
nullifies the logical-to-physical mapping in the local 
disk in-memory map. Finally, the system also reads 
the disconnection timestamp in the VA checkpoint 
to initialize the current timestamp. 

As soon as connection completes, the system is 
ready to accept I/O requests. To service a read 
request (d), the PersonalRAID looks up the in- 
memory maps for valid logical-to-physical mappings 
to decide which device holds the most recent copy 
of a logical block. In the event that a fresh copy 
resides on multiple devices, the system is likely to 
favor the local disk, which is typically faster than 
the VA, although load-balancing opportunities ex- 
ist. To service a write request, the PersonalRAID 
records the new block by appending it to both logs 
as described earlier. 


3.4.4 Replaying 


Possibly in the background, the system performs re- 
playing (e). A great deal of synergy exists between 
PersonalRAID and log-structured storage as replay- 
ing is integrated with segment cleaning on the VA 
device. The system checks the sg bit in the VA in- 
memory map to identify the live data on the VA that 
is yet to be propagated to the destination device. It 
then reads live data from the VA and appends it to 
the log on the destination device. The timestamp 


of the newly propagated block inherits that of the 
VA block, which the system reads from the corre- 
sponding VA segment summary. The s2 bit is set in 
the state field. Next, the system checks s; to deter- 
mine whether this block needs to be propagated to 
other hosts in the system. If s; = 0, the data block 
must have been propagated to all hosts in the system 
and the block can be safely removed from the VA. 
If we attempt to populate a segment with blocks of 
identical propagation bitmaps, then we are likely to 
harvest free segments as their blocks are freed simul- 
taneously. On the other hand, if s; = 1, we must 
retain the block on the VA for further propagation 
to other hosts in the system and we have two op- 
tions: we can either leave the blocks in place on the 
VA in the hope that they may be deleted in the fu- 
ture to render their cleaning unnecessary, or append 
them to the end of the VA log since we have already 
incurred the cost of reading them into memory. In 
the latter case, we have again accomplished segment 
cleaning on the VA as a byproduct of replaying. 

In a conventional LLD, the segment cleaning al- 
gorithms mainly aim to maximize the number of free 
segments generated per unit of cleaning I/O. This 
is typically achieved by cleaning segments that are 
relatively cold and have low utilization [12]. (Re- 
call that a piece of data is said to be cold if it is 
unlikely to be overwritten in the near future, and 
utilization of a segment is a measure of the amount 
of live data in it.) In a PersonalRAID system, how- 
ever, segment cleaning on the VA device becomes 
more complicated due to its integration with replay- 
ing. Instead of (or in addition to) coldness and uti- 
lization of segments, a good cleaning strategy might 
need to take into account the state of propagation 
of blocks. For example, at any time, a live block on 
the VA might need to be propagated (1) to the lo- 
cal host, but not to any remote host, or (2) to some 
remote host, but not to the local host, or (3) to the 
local host as well as some remote host. A cleaning 
strategy might prefer to clean one type of blocks be- 
fore others depending on how aggressively it wants 
to replay blocks or generate free segments. 

In this section, we examine the log operations 
during the recording, disconnection, connection, 
reading, and replaying phases of the PersonalRAID. 
We note two features of the PersonalRAID design. 
One feature is that the map information on each de- 
vice is self-contained: all the valid pointers in a de- 
vice point to locations within the same device. This 
feature allows data movement within one device or 
across a subset of the partially connected devices to 
be performed independently of other devices. The 
second feature of the PersonalRAID design is the 
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potential for exploiting I/O parallelism: the record- 
ing, reading, and replaying phases can overlap I/Os 
to the VA and local disks to mask some of the I/O 
latency and balance load. 


3.5 Recovering from Device Losses 


We first discuss how to recover from the loss of a 
host computer disk. Then we discuss how to recover 
from the loss of the VA device itself. 


3.5.1 Recovering from Host Disk Loss 


This scenario is the simpler case to handle. We take 
the VA to a surviving host. The union of the con- 
tents of the local disk on this host and the VA gives 
the entire content of the PersonalRAID. First, we 
completely synchronize the local disk and the VA by 
replaying all those blocks whose latest versions are 
present on the VA but not on the local disk. Thus, 
at the end of this phase, the bit for this host in all 
the bitmaps is 0. Then, we create a physical mirror 
of the local disk onto a new disk (using a Unix utility 
like dd, for example). The new disk is brought to the 
accident site to replace the lost disk. The bitmaps 
on the VA are updated to reflect the fact that the 
restored disk now has all the PersonalRAID data. 


3.5.2 Recovering from VA Device Loss 


The more complex case is when the VA device itself 
is lost. There are two pieces to be reconstructed. 
The first piece is the metadata, which consists of the 
bitmaps and the current value of the global counter. 
The other is the set of actual data blocks that were 
lost with the VA device. Recall that the contents 
of the VA are defined to be the set of data blocks 
that must be propagated to some host in the system. 
Thus, to reconstruct the data part, we may need to 
visit all the hosts in the system. 

A simple recovery method is this. We visit all 
the hosts in the system twice. The goal of the first 
tour is to construct the metadata part by scanning 
the segment summaries on each host and comparing 
time stamps. In the second tour, we simply visit 
each host to copy the required data blocks onto a 
new VA device. Note that this tour does not need to 
scan the segment summaries on the local disks—the 
L-to-P mapping is sufficient to locate the required 
data. 

An unpleasant aspect of this reconstruction ap- 
proach is that it requires one to visit each host twice. 
To eliminate the first tour, we can make a copy of the 
bitmaps and the global counter on the local disk dur- 
ing the disconnection process. When the VA is lost, 
the user must retrieve the bitmaps and the value of 


the global counter from the host where she most re- 
cently disconnected. The bitmaps allow the system 
to identify the hosts on which the latest copy of a 
VA logical block is stored. The user now needs to 
complete only one tour to reconstruct the VA con- 
tent. The price one pays for this simpler approach 
is the extra time and space spent during disconnec- 
tion to write the bitmaps to the local disk, although 
it is likely that one should be able to overlap the 
bitmap flush time on the local disk with the slower 
VA checkpoint time, and the space consumed by the 
bitmaps is insignificant. 

This VA reconstruction approach even works if 
one encounters a combination of a crash and the 
loss of the VA. In this unfortunate scenario, the user 
retrieves the old bitmaps from the computer that 
she visited last and then comes back to the crashed 
computer to complete the crash recovery process as 
described in Section 3.4.2. At the end of this crash 
recovery process, the system has recovered the lost 
bitmaps and she can start the reconstruction tour 
to reconstruct the lost VA data. To avoid having to 
go back to the computer that she visited last in this 
scenario, we can make a copy of the VA checkpoint 
bitmaps on the local disk during the connection pro- 
cess (as well as the disconnection process). 

The VA reconstruction processes described so far 
require the user to complete at least one tour of all 
the hosts. To further reduce the number of hosts 
that one must visit after a VA loss, one can periodi- 
cally replay some blocks to all the hosts to eliminate 
these blocks from the VA or periodically replay all 
VA content to some host. The latter technique is 
effectively same as making a copy of the VA content 
on that host. 


3.6 Reconfiguration 


Reconfiguration of a PersonalRAID in the form 
of removing or adding hosts is relatively simple. To 
remove a host from the system, all the system has to 
do is to reformat the VA checkpoint to remove a bit 
from each bitmap. Recall that the bitmaps record 
which hosts in the system need to receive propaga- 
tions. The checkpoint reformat allows the system 
to discard data from the VA, no longer propagat- 
ing it to the removed host. To further simplify this 
process, the system can simply record at the begin- 
ning of the checkpoint which bits in the bitmaps are 
still considered active; so the non-active bits are not 
considered in the algorithm. 

Adding a host to the PersonalRAID is essentially 
the same as recovering from the loss of a host disk. 
The only difference is the reformatting of the VA 
checkpoint to add a bit to each bitmap. Again, to 
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further simplify the process, the system can simply 
activate a previously allocated bit. This bit is set 
to 0 in each bitmap since at the end of recovery 
(see Section 3.5.1), the recovered host has all the 
PersonalRAID data. 


3.7 Virtual VAs 


So far in our discussion, we seem to have assumed 
that the Virtual-A has to be a physical mobile stor- 
age device such as the IBM Microdrive. This as- 
sumption is not necessary: the Virtual-A can in fact 
be backed by a file, a local disk partition, or even a 
network connection. We call such a virtual backing 
device a Virtual Virtual-A (or a VVA or a V7A). 

One possible use for a local disk-based VVA is 
to use it instead of a mobile storage device to per- 
form recording. Because mobile storage devices do 
not necessarily have the best performance character- 
istics, recording to a VVA can be more efficient. Of 
course, to transport the data, we still must copy the 
contents of a VVA to a mobile device-based VA (and 
sometimes, vice versa). One possible solution for 
avoiding the long copying latency is to allow asyn- 
chronous copying to the mobile device to occur in 
the background. Although the log-structured design 
of the VA organization allows the PersonalRAID to 
buffer a large amount of data in memory and delete 
overwritten data before it reaches the device, the 
amount of buffering is still limited by the available 
memory. A VVA that asynchronously copies to a 
VA essentially allows unlimited buffering. Another 
use of a VVA is to make a copy of the VA for the 
purpose of reconstructing a lost VA (as described in 
Section 3.5.2). 

To efficiently implement a local disk-backed VVA, 
one in fact does not need to physically and separately 
store the data blocks that can already be found on 
the local disk of this host: the mapping information 
is all that is needed. Because we do not have to 
physically store separate copies for a VVA’s data in 
this case, we call this a Virtual VVA (or a V3A). 


3.8 Limitations and Extensions 


In this section, we describe a number of limita- 
tions of the PersonalRAID system described so far. 
Some of these are the topics of our continued re- 
search and we discuss possible approaches of ad- 
dressing them. 


3.8.1 Concurrent Updates 


To simplify the discussion so far, we have made a 
conscious design decision of not addressing concur- 
rent updates. We believe that this is an acceptable 


choice for the use cases that we are targeting: Per- 
sonalRAID, being “personal”, is designed for a single 
user to control a number of distributed and discon- 
nected personal storage devices; these storage de- 
vices do not receive updates concurrently simply be- 
cause we do not allow the user to be at multiple sites 
simultaneously. There is, however, nothing intrinsic 
in the current PersonalRAID design that prohibits 
us from addressing concurrent updates. 

Indeed, there are legitimate personal use cases 
where concurrent updates arise naturally. For ex- 
ample, a networked office computer can continue to 
receive email after the user has disconnected the VA 
and has gone on vacation, taking a copy of the mail 
file with her. As long as the user does not modify the 
same mail file during the trip, the current Personal- 
RAID design can be trivially extended to accommo- 
date such concurrent but non-conflicting updates. 

After the user disconnects the VA, as the office 
computer receives new updates, it records the up- 
dates in a V°A on the local disk (as described in 
Section 3.7). When the user returns and connects 
the mobile VA device to the office computer, as long 
as there is no conflicting update, the system can 
merge the checkpoint of the VA with that of the 
VA to arrive at a consistent VA image as a result 
of propagating the V°A updates to the VA. After 
the merging, the system operates as described pre- 
viously. 

If there are conflicting updates, application or 
user-level intervention is necessary. In this case, 
a more sophisticated extension to the current Per- 
sonalRAID design is necessary. The logical disk 
approach upon which the PersonalRAID design is 
based becomes a convenient and powerful vehicle to 
support file system versioning. At VA disconnection 
time, the content of the local disk L-to-P map is 
“frozen” to represent a version (Vo). As updates are 
recorded in the local V3A, none of the old blocks in 
Vp are overwritten. The union of Vo and the V°A 
represents a new version V,. After the user returns 
and connects her VA device, which may contain con- 
flicting updates, the union of Vo and the VA repre- 
sents yet another version V2. The user or an ap- 
plication must resolve conflicts to arrive at a “con- 
sistent” new version V3. Upon conflict resolution, 
the old versions Vo, Vj, and V2 can be freed and a 
consistent VA image again emerges. 


3.8.2 Mobile Storage Limitations 


Mobile storage technologies are likely to lag behind 
conventional ones in terms of performance and ca- 
pacity. We believe that the performance disadvan- 
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tages are addressed by the log-structured design of 
the PersonalRAID and the judicious use of the host 
disk in the forms such as the V3A described in Sec- 
tion 3.7. Currently, we do not address the capacity 
constraint. We are currently researching ways that 
a weak network connection (when one is present) 
may complement the mobile storage device to ad- 
dress this limitation. 


3.8.3 Limitations of the Log-Structured Or- 
ganization 


The potential disadvantages of the log-structured or- 
ganization are the possible destruction of read lo- 
cality and the cost of segment cleaning (or disk 
garbage collection) [13, 14]. PersonalRAID mainly 
targets personal computing workloads, which are of- 
ten bursty and leave ample idle time for cleaning. 
The cleaning overhead can be further reduced by us- 
ing techniques like freeblock scheduling [7], and by 
buying bigger disks and keeping the disk utilization 
low. 

The base LLD design that we have borrowed 
has several potential disadvantages [1]. Keeping the 
entire logical-to-physical map in memory, the base 
LLD design consumes a large amount of memory and 
incurs some latency when reading this map from disk 
into memory at startup time. It is, however, possible 
to cache only a portion of the map in memory and 
demand it in gradually. We have not implemented 
this possible optimization. 


4 Implementation 


In this section, we describe a Linux Personal- 
RAID implementation. As explained in Section 3, 
our system implements all the PersonalRAID func- 
tionalities at the logical disk level. The system con- 
sists of two main components: the PR Driver (PRD) 
and the PR Server (PRS) (shown in Figure 5). The 
PRD is a pseudo-block device driver that exports the 
interface of a disk. Upon receiving I/O requests, the 
PRD forwards them to the PRS via upcalls. The 
PRS is a user-space process that implements the 
LLD abstraction; it manages a partition on the local 
disk and the VA device in a log-structured manner 
as described in Section 3. 

Most of the complexity in our system is con- 
centrated in the PRS. Despite the upcall overhead, 
which is purely an implementation artifact, we chose 
this design for ease of programming, debugging and 
portability. Unfortunately, this decision also leads 
to some deadlock possibilities. A user process can 
cause the buffer cache to flush as a side effect of re- 
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Local Virtual-A 





Figure 5: The PR Driver (PRD) and the PR Server 
(PRS) are the two main components of the PersonalRAID 
prototype. The PRD is implemented as a dynamically 
Loadable kernel module, whereas the PRS is a user-space 
process. 


questing system services (like dynamic memory al- 
location). The user process blocks till the flush is 
completed. If the PRS, which is just another user 
process, causes a flush to the PRD, the system en- 
ters a deadlock with the PRD waiting for the PRS 
to service the flush request. To prevent such dead- 
locks, our PRS is designed not to allocate memory 
dynamically during its life time. All memory used is 
allocated and locked at start-up time. Also, the PRS 
does raw I/O using the Linux /dev/raw/rawN in- 
terface, bypassing the buffer cache. Two additional 
changes are made in the kernel path used by the 
PRS to ensure that it never causes a PRD flush. 


In addition to the in-memory map described in 
Section 3 (see Figure 4), the PRS maintains sev- 
eral main-memory segments for both the local disk 
and the VA device. These segments accumulate new 
block writes, just like the LLD system. Our imple- 
mentation maintains more than one main-memory 
segment for each of the two devices. This feature 
allows us to decouple the amount of write-behind 
buffering from the segment size, which may need to 
be based on other considerations such as segment- 
cleaning performance. 

Segment cleaning is begun when the number of 
clean segments falls below a threshold. We use twice 
the number of main-memory segments as the thresh- 
old. Cleaning is invoked, if necessary, after flushes 
and stops once the threshold is reached. For sim- 
plicity, on the local device, like the LLD system, it 
chooses the segment with the minimum number of 
live blocks to clean. Live blocks are read into main 
memory and are copied with their old timestamps to 
the main-memory segments. Note that we mix the 
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new block writes with the old blocks. 

Segment cleaning for the VA device is a lit- 
tle more complex since replaying is integrated with 
cleaning. Our current cleaning policy adopts a sim- 
ple heuristic to strike a balance between two goals: 
quickly generating empty segments on the VA and 
quickly propagating data. The cleaner gives higher 
preference to segments that have data blocks that 
need to be propagated. Among all such segments, a 
segment with the minimum number of such blocks is 
chosen. Among segments with no blocks that need 
to be propagated, we give preference to segments 
with fewer live blocks. To clean a VA device seg- 
ment, live blocks are read into memory and if neces- 
sary, propagated to local disk. If the block still needs 
to be propagated to some other device, it is written 
back to the VA; otherwise, it is discarded. There 
is one subtlety in this algorithm. If a VA segment, 
while being cleaned, contributes new blocks to some 
main-memory segments of the local disk, then this 
VA segment cannot be reused until all those local 
disk segments are safely on the local disk. Other- 
wise, a crash may lead to a situation where the only 
copy of a data block is on a remote host, and re- 
covering from such a crash would require visiting 
that remote host. Thus, before marking a set of seg- 
ments cleaned in the current cleaning phase as free, 
we check for this condition and possibly flush the 
main-memory segments of the local disk. 

Currently, the PRS performs request satisfaction, 
segment flushing, and cleaning sequentially. It is 
possible that performance can be improved by using 
multiple threads for some or each of these different 
tasks. The PRS is about 4000 lines of C code, includ- 
ing a substantial amount of debugging and testing 
code. The PRD is implemented as a dynamically 
loadable kernel module. It is about 700 lines of C 
code. All of the algorithms described above have 
been implemented with the exception of crash recov- 
ery, recovery from device loss, and reconfiguration. 


5 Experimental Results 


In this section, we evaluate the performance of 
the prototype PersonalRAID system to demonstrate 
two conclusions: (1) PersonalRAID can achieve the 
transparency and reliability goals without imposing 
a significant performance penalty on a mobile stor- 
age user, and (2) the log-structured organization of 
the PersonalRAID is a sound design choice. 


5.1 Experimental Platform 


Our experimental setup consists of two laptop 
end hosts (A & B) with an IBM 1GB Microdrive 
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Model Dell Inspiron 4000 
Notebook 

Pentium III, 800 MHz 
256 MB 

Red Hat Linux 6.2 


Kernel 2.2.18 






Processor 
Memory 
Operating System 








Table 1: Host configuration. 









Local Disk 





Maker IBM IBM 
Model Travelstar 1GB 

Microdrive 
Interface PCMCIA 
Capacity (GB) 1 
RPM 3600 
Bandwidth (MB/s) 1.5 
Avg. Latency (ms) 20.3 


Table 2: Characteristics of the local disks and the VA used 
in the PersonalRAID prototype. The published sustained 
data rate of the Microdrive is 2.6 MB/s; while our best 
effort micro-benchmark on the drive yields 1.5 MB/s. 


acting as the VA device. Table 1 shows the config- 
uration of the laptops and Table 2 gives the charac- 
teristics of the laptops’ internal local disks and the 
Microdrive. Note that the Microdrive’s bandwidth is 
more than an order of magnitude worse than that of 
the internal disk. A challenge to the PersonalRAID 
system is to shield the user from this performance 
gap. 

Table 3 shows the configuration parameters of the 
PR Server. The user “sees” a 2 GB PersonalRAID 
logical disk, which is larger than the VA capacity. 
The segment sizes and the numbers of outstand- 
ing segments are chosen so that the write-behind 
buffer of the local partition is smaller than that of 
the VA: the former is kept small so that the system 
limits the amount of data loss in case of a crash, 
while the latter is kept large to allow overwritten 
data to be deleted before it reaches the Microdrive 
and mask the higher latency. We must, however, 
remark that in our experiments, the large size of 
the VA buffers did not make a significant difference. 
The reason for this is that a Linux ext2 file system 
internally uses large buffers to absorb most of the 
overwrites. Thus, very few overwrites occur in the 
PersonalRAID buffers, which are at the logical disk 
level below the file system. In a system where the 
file system does less buffering, the impact of having 
large VA buffers might be significant. 


5.2 Benchmarks 


We report results for two benchmarks. The first 
is an enhanced version of the “Modified Andrew 
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Local Partition | VA 





Block Size (KB) 4 
Seg. Size (MB) 1 
Outstanding Segs 8 
Size (GB) 1 


Table 3: Configuration parameters of our 2GB Personal- 
RAID server. 


Benchmark” [4, 9], which we call “MMAB”. (We 
modified the benchmark because the 1990 bench- 
mark does not generate much I/O activity by to- 
day’s standards.) MMAB has four phases. The first 
phase creates a directory tree of 50,000 directories, 
in which every non-leaf directory (with the exception 
of one) has ten subdirectories. The second phase cre- 
ates one large file and many small files. The large 
file created has a size of 256 MB. Each of the small 
files is 4 KB. The benchmark creates five small files 
in each of the directories in the first five levels of the 
directory tree, resulting in a total of about 55,000 
small files. The third phase performs file-attribute 
operations. During this phase, the benchmark first 
performs a recursive touch on all the directories and 
files in the directory tree; it then computes disk us- 
age of the directory tree by invoking du. The fourth 
and final phase reads files. It first performs a grep on 
each file; it then reads all the files again by perform- 
ing a we on each file. We run the MMAB benchmark 
on laptop A and evaluate various options of gaining 
access to the resulting files on laptop B without the 
benefit of a network. 

The second benchmark is a software development 
workload. We examine the cost of installing and 
compiling the Mozilla source code as a user moves 
between the two laptops. The benchmark has two 
phases. The first phase creates a development source 
tree from a compressed archive file (a .tar. gz file) 
stored on a local disk. The source tree consumes 
about 405 MB of total disk space. We refer to this 
phase as “MOZ1” in the subsequent sections. Dur- 
ing the second phase, we compile the “layout” mod- 
ule within the Mozilla source tree, generating an ad- 
ditional 80 MB of data. We call this phase “MOZ2”. 
To run this benchmark, we start with MOZ1 on lap- 
top A. We then transport the data to the discon- 
nected laptop B to continue with MOZ2. 


5.3. Recording Performance 


Table 4 details the recording performance of the 
MMAB benchmark. “UFS-Local” is a Linux “ext2” 
file system created directly on the local disk parti- 
tion. “UFS-Upcalls” is the same file system imple- 
mented with kernel upcalls into a user-level server. 
“L.LD-Local” uses the same kernel upcall and user- 


level server mechanisms but it replaces the UFS with 
a log-structured logical disk organization. The re- 
sults of these experiments are used to establish the 
base-line performance, to factor out the cost of us- 
ing a user-level server, and to quantify the benefit 
of using an LLD for accessing the local disk. “UFS- 
MD” is an ext2 file system created directly on the 
Microdrive. “PR-VA” is an ext2 file system created 
on the logical disk exported by the PersonalRAID 
system where the Microdrive is used as the VA de- 
vice. “PR-VVA” is similar to PR-VA except that it 
uses a partition on the local disk as the VA device. 
The PR-VVA performance is an indication of how 
well the PersonalRAID might perform if the VA de- 
vice has much better performance than that of the 
Microdrive. 

The Linux ext2 file system performs both meta- 
data and data writes asynchronously to the buffer 
cache. The large memory filters out overwritten data 
before it reaches the disks and allows the surviving 
write requests to be intelligently scheduled. As a re- 
sult, the additional benefit that the log-structured 
PersonalRAID derives from asynchronous writes is 
smaller than one might expect. During the MMAB 
and MOZ experiments, the segment cleaners in the 
PRS did not get invoked. Later in this section, we 
describe a separate experiment designed to measure 
the overhead of segment cleaning. 

The results show that the PR-VA system is suc- 
cessful in masking the 10x bandwidth difference be- 
tween the local disk and the Microdrive: despite the 
fact that the PersonalRAID needs to write to two 
devices and that the system incurs the cost of ker- 
nel upcalls, the performance of PR-VA is close to or 
better than that of UFS-Local in most cases due to 
the relatively low overhead of log-structured record- 
ing. An exception is the large write (lwrite) per- 
formance, a case where the PersonalRAID record- 
ing performance is being limited by the Microdrive 
bandwidth. The read performance of the PR-VA 
is also excellent, since unlike the UFS-MD system 
which performs reads from the slower Microdrive, 
it satisfies reads from the faster local partition. Fi- 
nally, the performance of PR-VVA indicates that the 
PersonalRAID system becomes even more attractive 
with a faster mobile storage technology. 

Table 5 presents the recording performance of 
the MOZ benchmark, along with the cumulative to- 
tals from MMAB. Recall that MOZ1 is the source- 
unpacking phase run on laptop A and MOZ2 is the 
compiling phase run on laptop B. The former is more 
I/O intensive than the latter and it is much more dif- 
ficult to mask the recording overhead during MOZ1 
unless the VA device is faster. After we connect the 
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lwrite (s) 





UFS-Local 
UFS-Upcalls 
LLD-Local 
UFS-MD 
PR-VA 
PR-VVA 


swrite (s) 


touch (s) total (s) 
1896 
2679 

936 
5498 
1777 


1172 





Table 4: Detailed breakdown of recording performance for the MMAB benchmark. mkdir is the directory creation phase. 
lwrite creates a large file and swrite creates many small files. touch and du perform attribute operations. The touch 
phase reads directories and inodes, and writes inodes. The du phase generates write as well as read traffic because the 
recursive visit alters access times that are stored in the inodes. The metadata cache misses are the main contributor of 


this phase’s latency. grep and we read all the files. 


MMAB 
total (s) 










MOZ2 (s) 





UFS-Local 


UFS-Upcalls — 
LLD-Local — 
UFS-MD _— 
PR-VA 558 
PR-VVA 486 


Table 5: Recording performance. 


VA device to laptop B, we have two options for PR- 
VA: we can run MOZ2 immediately after connec- 
tion, in which case the system reads data from the 
slower Microdrive; or we can run MOZ2 after replay- 
ing the entire content of VA to the local partition, 
in which case the system reads data from the faster 
local disk. The workload being CPU-intensive, there 
is little difference between the 2 cases. 

The next set of experiments (see Table 6) cap- 
ture the effect of invoking the segment cleaner on 
recording performance. We repeatedly perform a 
series of recompilation steps where each compilation 
step is triggered by modifying the file attributes of 
a small randomly-chosen subset of source files. We 
perform the experiments on two configurations: a 1 
GB VA partition and a 550 MB VA partition. The 
disk utilization of the first configuration is 50% and 
the cleaner is not triggered during compilation. The 
disk utilization of the second configuration is 96% 
and the cleaner must run to continuously generate 
clean segments to accommodate the new data gen- 
erated by the compilation. A total of 231 MB of 
data is generated during the experiment. The cost 
attributed to the cleaner is low. 


5.4 Disconnection and Connection Per- 
formance 


Table 7 and 8 compare the disconnection and con- 
nection latencies of several alternatives. To discon- 
nect/connect the VA device from/to a host in Per- 


Cleaner 
invoked (s) 


Cleaner 
not invoked (s) 





Table 7: Disconnection performance. 


sonalRAID, all it takes is writing/reading the VA 
checkpoint. The checkpoint write may be preceded 
by the flushing of the remaining memory segments, 
which may add a few more seconds. The bench- 
marks that we used sync the disk at the end of each 
benchmark run so both the checkpoint write and 
read times are constants. 

We examine two simpler alternatives to Person- 
alRAID. One is to use the Unix tar utility to cre- 
ate/unpack a Unix archive on the Microdrive at dis- 
connection/connection times. tar writes less data 
to the Microdrive than PersonalRAID because it 
writes only enough information to allow it to recre- 
ate the directory structure without physically copy- 
ing all the blocks, eliminating fragmentation costs. 
Unpacking time is much faster than packing time 
because unpacking is benefitting from the asyn- 
chronous writes of the Linux ext2 file system. De- 
spite these optimizations, the latencies are not tol- 
erable. 

For MOZ2, tar alone would not have been ade- 
quate because we need to identify the files that have 
been changed, added, or deleted after compilation 
and act on just the changes. For this purpose, we 
use a pair of Unix scripts hoard/unhoard. Although 
these scripts are admittedly crude due to the liberal 
forking of some Unix processes, it is clear from the 
data that the resulting latencies of this approach are 
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VA—LFS 
VA—UFS 
VVA-LFS 


Table 9: Replaying performance. 


unlikely to be satisfactory. 

To be fair, we note that the connection times for 
the simpler alternatives described above include the 
replay time. These times are less than the sum of 
connection and replay times for the PersonalRAID 
system (see the top rows in Tables 8 and 9), because 
the simpler alternatives write less data to the Micro- 
drive than PersonalRAID, and write their data as a 
large, sequential file. Unlike PersonalRAID, how- 
ever, these simpler alternatives do not allow normal 
operations to overlap the replay time and thus have 
a much greater impact on the user. 


5.5 Replaying Performance 


After a VA device is connected to a Person- 
alRAID host, background propagation (or replay- 
ing) starts. Table 9 shows the results of the ex- 
periments designed to analyze the impact of the 
log-structured organization on the replaying perfor- 
mance. “VA-+LFS” refers to the PersonalRAID 
that replays from a log-structured VA to a log- 
structured local partition. 

An alternative to this design is to use a UFS-style 
update-in-place organization on the local disk parti- 
tion, while retaining the log-structured organization 
on the VA so that reads for replaying still occur at 
segment-sized granularity. To realize this alternative 
design, all we need to change is the L-to-P mapping 
for the local disk; we substitute it with an “identity 
mapping”, which simply maps a logical address re- 
ceived from the file system to an identical physical 
address. The PR Server employs helper threads to 
perform asynchronous writes to the local partition 
and it limits the maximum number of outstanding 
writes to 20. Table 9 refers to this alternative as 
“VA—UFS”. 

Finally, to evaluate the impact of a faster mo- 
bile storage device, we replay from a local partition- 
based VVA (as described in Section 3.7) to another 
local partition, both of which are log-structured. Ta- 
ble 9 refers to this last alternative as “VVA—LFS”. 
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During these experiments, the cleaner on the 
log-structured local partition did not get invoked. 
Both cleaning and replaying are background activi- 
ties that can result in synergistic benefits. We plan 
to investigate the performance impact of this in- 
tegration in the near future. Furthermore, since 
all the storage devices in a PersonalRAID are self- 
contained, it is possible for end hosts to indepen- 
dently clean their local disks when they are not in 
use. Therefore, it is possible that large number of 
free segments are available before replaying starts. 

Table 9 shows that despite the fact that both the 
VA-—LFS and the VA-UFS configurations are lim- 
ited by the slow read performance of the Microdrive, 
the former can replay significantly faster than the 
latter, thanks in no small part to the former’s log- 
structured organization. If the VA device could per- 
form reads faster, the impact of the log-structured 
organization would have been even more dramatic as 
implied by the VVA—LFS performance numbers. 


6 Related Work 


Although PersonalRAID can be extended to 
deal with conflicting updates (as discussed in Sec- 
tion 3.8.1) and this is one of our ongoing research 
topics, the primary use cases targeted by Personal- 
RAID today are just that: personal usage scenar- 
ios where the availability of a single coherent name 
space and reliability are the primary concerns but 
conflict resolution is not. Conflicts are inherently file 
system-level or application-level events that must be 
addressed at these higher levels. PersonalRAID is a 
storage-level solution that can only provide mecha- 
nisms such as versioning that higher level systems 
may exploit. A number of research systems (includ- 
ing Ficus [11], Coda [6], and Bayou [10, 15]) have 
focused on conflict resolution techniques that may 
provide insight on how to build and extend services 
running on top of PersonalRAID. 

Many systems share PersonalRAID’s goal of syn- 
chronizing the contents of a number of hosts; these 
systems include disconnected client/server systems 
such as Coda [6], distributed applications such as 
those built on top of Bayou [10, 15], and replicated 
databases such as those provided by Oracle [8] and 
Sybase [2]. A common technique is to use an oper- 
ations log that is recorded at the site that initiates 
the updates and is replayed at the various replicas. 
A variation of the theme is the use of “asynchronous 
RPCs” as those employed by Rover [5]. Before log 
replaying is complete, the access to a replica needs 
to be suspended if one does not want to expose stale 
data. We have determined that neither stale data 
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nor the latency involved in log propagation may be 
tolerable for a PersonalRAID user. Thanks to its 
LFS roots, PersonalRAID inherits the absence of the 
notion of a separate operations log—the collection of 
distributed logs is the storage system. As a result, 
the fresh updates carried in the VA device are always 
immediately accessible while replaying can occur in 
the background when convenient. 


A VA device is similar to a disconnected Coda 
client in that it “hoards” data and buffers the latest 
changes [6]. It is different in that the VA device is 
not meant to support I/O operations on its own: the 
role of the VA in a PersonalRAID is two fold: (1) 
it acts as a transporter of all updates that are used 
to synchronize the contents of several disconnected 
end hosts, some of which may be mobile; and (2) 
it supports I/O operations only when it is coupled 
with a host local disk. There is no user involvement 
or guesswork involved in determining the content of 
the VA; and there is no danger of a “hoard miss.” 


The use of a mobile device to carry updates to 
other weakly connected hosts to bring about even- 
tual consistency via pair-wise communications is 
similar to the approach taken by Bayou [10, 15]. 
Bayou provides a framework for application-specific 
conflict resolution and applications must be re- 
programmed or developed from scratch to take ad- 
vantage of the Bayou infrastructure. PersonalRAID, 
as a storage system, does not resolve conflicts in it- 
self; as a result, it is possible for us to develop a 
general system, on top of which existing personal 
applications may run unmodified. 


Existing mobile systems typically do not address 
data reliability on mobile hosts: these mobile hosts 
are typically considered inferior “second-class citi- 
zens” and their data is vulnerable until they are 
propagated to “first-class citizen” servers that are 
professionally managed and backed up occasionally. 
PersonalRAID provides protection against any sin- 
gle device loss at all times by leveraging the exact 
same mechanism that is needed to bring about even- 
tual consistency of the system. 


Finally, there are existing applications such as 
the Windows “Briefcase” that can synchronize the 
contents of multiple hosts. The two problems with 
these applications are exactly the problems that Per- 
sonalRAID is designed to address: (1) the inconve- 
nience involved in manual movement of data, and 
(2) the poor performance in terms of both latency 
and throughput during synchronization events. 


7 Conclusion 


As storage technology advances, a user is fac- 
ing an increasing array of disconnected storage de- 
vices. Two of the important challenges a user must 
face is the lack of a single transparent storage space 
that is ubiquitously available and a certain degree 
of reliability assurance. PersonalRAID is a mo- 
bile storage management system that attacks these 
two problems. At the heart of a PersonalRAID is 
a mobile Virtual-A device that allows the user to 
transparently transport, replicate, and access data 
while interacting with a number of disconnected 
storage devices. By employing a distributed log- 
structured organization, the system is able to ac- 
complish these tasks without imposing any serious 
performance penalty on the user. 
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Abstract 


Storage system configuration, even at the enterprise 
scale, is traditionally undertaken by human experts us- 
ing a time-consuming process of trial and error, guided 
by simple rules of thumb. Due to the complexity of the 
design process and lack of workload information, the re- 
sulting systems often cost significantly more than neces- 
sary, or fail to perform adequately. 


Our solution to this problem is to automate the design 
and configuration process using a tool we call Hippo- 
drome. It can explore the design space more thoroughly 
than humans, and implement the design automatically, 
thereby eliminating many tedious, error-prone opera- 
tions. 


Hippodrome is structured as an iterative loop: it analyzes 
a workload to determine its requirements, creates a new 
storage system design to better meet these requirements, 
migrates the existing system to the new design. It re- 
peats the loop until it finds a storage system design that 
satisfies the workload’s I/O requirements. This paper de- 
scribes the Hippodrome loop and demonstrates that our 
prototype implementation converges rapidly to appropri- 
ate system designs. 


1 Introduction 


Enterprise-scale storage systems are extremely difficult 
to manage. The size of these systems, the thousands 
of configuration choices, and the lack of information 
about workload behaviors raise numerous management 
challenges. Users’ demand for larger data capacities, 
more predictable performance, and faster deployment of 
new applications and services exacerbate the manage- 
ment problems. Worse, administrators skilled in design- 
ing, implementing and managing these storage systems 
are expensive and in short supply. It is estimated that 
the cost of managing storage is several times the pur- 
chase price of the storage hardware [1, 25]. These dif- 
ficulties are beginning to cause enterprise customers to 


Design new 
system 
Analyze |< | Implement 
workload design 


Figure 1: The stages of the iterative storage management loop. 
The loop can be bootstrapped using capacity information and 
optional performance estimates as input to the design stage. 





out-source their storage needs to Internet data centers 
and storage service providers, such as Exodus [18], who 
will lease networked storage. The growing importance 
of this storage model implies that the ability to accu- 
rately provision storage systems to meet workload needs 
will become even more critical in the future. 


Storage management challenges include designing and 
implementing the storage system, adapting to changes in 
workloads and device status, designing the storage area 
network [32], and backing up the data [27]. In this pa- 
per, we concentrate on the important problem of storage 
system configuration: designing and implementing the 
storage system needed to support a particular workload, 
before the storage system is put into production use. 


Given a pool of storage resources and a workload, we 
want to determine how to automatically choose stor- 
age devices, determine the appropriate device configura- 
tions, and assign the workload to the configured storage. 
These tasks are challenging because the large number of 
design choices may interact with each other in poorly 
understood ways. To make reasonable design choices, 
administrators need detailed knowledge of applications’ 
storage behavior, which is difficult to obtain. Once a 
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design has been determined, implementing the chosen 
design is time-consuming, tedious and error-prone. A 
mistake in any of the implementation operations is dif- 
ficult to identify, and can result in a failure to meet the 
performance requirements of the workload. 


Storage system configuration is naturally an iterative 
process, traditionally undertaken by human experts us- 
ing “rules of thumb” gained through years of experience. 
They start with a first design based on an initial under- 
standing of the workload, and then successively refine 
the design based on the observed behavior of the system. 
Figure | illustrates this iterative loop. Unfortunately, 
the complexities of the systems being designed, cou- 
pled with inadequate information about the true work- 
load requirements, mean that the resulting systems are 
often over-provisioned so that they are too expensive, or 
under-provisioned so that they perform poorly. 


In this paper, we describe Hippodrome, a system that 
automates the iterative approach to storage system con- 
figuration shown in Figure 1. Hippodrome analyzes a 
running workload to determine its requirements, calcu- 
lates a new storage system design, and migrates the ex- 
isting system to the new design. Hippodrome makes 
better design decisions by systematically exploring the 
large space of possible designs. Hippodrome decreases 
the chance of human error by automating the configura- 
tion tasks. As a result, Hippodrome frees administrators 
to focus on the applications that use the storage system. 


We show that Hippodrome generates storage system 
configurations that employ near minimal resources to 
satisfy workload requirements, and that it converges to 
the final system design in a small number of iterations. 


The remainder of this paper is organized as follows. Sec- 
tion 2 describes the automation of storage system config- 
uration, including its goals and challenges. Section 3 in- 
troduces our solution, Hippodrome, and its components. 
Section 4 describes our experimental methodology and 
presents our results on random-access workloads and the 
PostMark filesystem benchmark. Section 5 discusses re- 
lated work, Section 6 summarizes our results, and Sec- 
tion 7 describes directions for future research. 


2 Problem statement 


The iterative approach to system management shown in 
Figure | is applicable to many levels of the system, in- 
cluding the block-level array subsystem, the filesystem 
and the application itself. We focus on the block-level 
storage, as it provides a potential benefit to all applica- 
tions that store data, including those that use the filesys- 
tem and those that use the raw block interface directly. 


We define the three stages of the iterative storage man- 
agement loop as follows: 


e Design new system: Design a system to match the 
current workload requirements. This stage includes 
choosing which storage devices to use, selecting 
their configurations, and determining how to map 
the workload’s data onto the configured devices. 
The requirements may come from observations of 
the workload behavior in previous iterations. 


e Implement design: Configure the disk arrays and 
other storage system components, enable access to 
the storage resources from the hosts, and migrate 
the existing application data (if any) to the new de- 


sign. 


e Analyze workload: Analyze the running system 
to learn the workload’s behavior. This information 
can then be used as input to the design stage in the 
next iteration. 


We want to remove the human administrators from the 
loop as much as possible, by automating the iterative 
loop, to the point where all that is required at the be- 
ginning is workload capacity information. The loop will 
then learn the performance requirements across multiple 
iterations of the loop. 


In order to be considered successful, the automated loop 
must meet two goals. First, it must converge on a viable 
design that meets the workload’s requirements without 
over- or under-provisioning. Second, it must converge 
to a stable final system as quickly as possible, with as 
little input as possible required from its users. 


2.1 Definitions 


A workload is the set of requests observed by the storage 
system. A particular workload may be generated by one 
or more applications using the storage system. We de- 
scribe a workload in terms of stores and streams. A store 
is a logically contiguous chunk of storage. A stream 
captures information about the I/O accesses to a single 
associated store, such as average request rate and aver- 
age request size. Section 3.1 describes the characteris- 
tics of streams. Expressing a workload in terms of stores 
and streams decouples the specification of the workload 
from the application(s) that generate that workload. As a 
result, our workload specification and assignment tech- 
niques are applicable to a broad range of applications. 


Disk array storage is divided into logical units (LUs), 
which are logically contiguous arrays of blocks exported 
by a disk array. LUs are usually constructed by binding 
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Figure 2: Storage and workload concepts. Stores and streams 
characterize the workload. LUs are containers for data. A store 
is implemented as a logical volume, which is used to map the 
store onto one or more LUs. 


a subset of the array’s disks together using RAID tech- 
niques. LU sizes are typically fixed by the array config- 
uration, and so are unlikely to correspond to application 
requirements. 


Logical volumes add flexibility by providing a level of 
virtualization that enables the server to split the (large) 
LUs into multiple pieces or to stripe data across multi- 
ple LUs. A logical volume provides the abstraction of a 
virtual disk for use by a filesystem or database table. 


We implementa store as a logical volume in our system. 
Figure 2 illustrates the relationships between stores, 
streams, LUs and logical volumes. 


3 Hippodrome 


Hippodrome is our iterative design tool for storage sys- 
tems. This section describes the components of the Hip- 
podrome loop in more detail, and explains how the com- 
ponents interact to design a storage system iteratively. 


The Hippodrome components are the most recent ver- 
sions of our group’s ongoing research into storage sys- 
tem modeling and configuration [2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 10, 26, 30, 
31, 32]. The goal of this paper is to show how the dif- 
ferent components can work together to automate stor- 
age management. Therefore, this section summarizes 
the techniques used in Hippodrome. The details on each 
component may be found in the paper on that topic. 


Hippodrome uses four interdependent components to 
implement the iterative loop shown in Figure |. The an- 


alyze workload stage summarizes a workload’s behav- 
ior. This summary is used to predict the workload’s re- 
quirements in the next iteration. Two components co- 
operate to implement the design new system stage: per- 
Jormance models for the storage devices, and a design 
engine, or solver. The performance models predict the 
utilization of storage devices under a candidate work- 
load. The solver designs a new storage system using the 
performance models to guarantee that no device in the 
design is overloaded. The implement design stage mi- 
grates any existing system to the new design. 


The different components share the responsibility for the 
correct operation of the loop. Collectively, they provide: 


e Accurate resource estimation. The analysis and 
model components cooperate to accurately predict 
the utilizations of arbitrary candidate configura- 
tions. These utilizations are computed relative to 
the maximum performance capabilities of the de- 
vices, with utilizations at or above 100% indicating 
that the system is unable to support the desired per- 
formance of the workload, and utilizations under 
100% indicating that the system can support the de- 
sired workload performance. The models and anal- 
ysis encapsulate the physical performance charac- 
teristics of the devices and workloads, allowing the 
solver to concentrate on the optimization task. 


e Minimal designs. The solver is responsible for 
choosing a design that uses the least resources 
among the set of candidate valid designs: ones that 
meet the performance requirements of the work- 
load and ensure that all of the components in the 
design are under 100% utilized. It should perform 
this search quickly. 


e Balanced designs. The solver is responsible for 
finding balanced designs: ones that have the min- 
imal utilization variation across the storage system 
resources. Balanced designs allow the system to 
grow more quickly in each loop iteration, because 
they afford more opportunity for incorporation of 
new resources as the loop iterates. 


e Short migration time. The migration component 
is responsible for converting the existing system 
into the new proposed system. It should perform 
this migration efficiently, without requiring signifi- 
cant temporary storage. 


Accurate resource estimation and minimal designs result 
in correctly provisioned systems. Balanced designs and 
short migration time enable the loop to configure storage 
systems quickly. 
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We describe these components and their inputs/outputs 
in the sections below, focusing on how each component 
contributes to the operation of the Hippodrome loop. 


3.1 Analysis component 


The analysis component takes as input a detailed block- 
level trace of the workload’s I/O references and a de- 
scription of the storage system (LU and logical volume 
layouts). It outputs a summary of the trace in terms of 
stores and streams [31]. The analysis component cap- 
tures enough properties of the I/O trace in the streams to 
enable the models to make accurate performance predic- 
tions. 


The analysis component models an I/O stream as a se- 
ries of alternating ON/OFF periods, where I/O requests 
are only generated during ON periods. More specifically, 
we define the minimum duration of an ON period, mi- 
nOnTime, as 0.5 seconds, and the minimum duration of 
an OFF period, minOffTime, as at least two seconds of 
inactivity. 


During an ON period, we measure six parameters for 
each stream: the mean read and write request rates; the 
mean read and write request sizes; the run count, which 
is the mean number of sequential requests; and the gueue 
length, which is the mean number of outstanding I/O re- 
quests. Because streams can be ON or OFF at different 
times, we also capture inter-stream phasing and correla- 
tions using the overlap fraction, which is approximately 
the fraction of time that two streams’ ON periods over- 
lap. (The formal definition is slightly more involved and 
is described in [10].) Table 1 provides a summary of all 
of the stream attributes. 


We choose to trace the I/O activity and analyze it later 
(or on another machine) to minimize the interference 
with the workload. Capturing I/O trace data results in 
a CPU overhead of 1-2% and an increase in I/O load of 
about 0.5%. Even day-long traces are typically only a 
few gigabytes long, which is a negligible storage over- 
head as the trace only has to be kept until the analysis 
is run. The duration of tracing activity is workload de- 
pendent, as it has to cover the full range of workload 
behavior. For simple workloads, a few minutes may be 
sufficient. For complex workloads, it may take a few 
hours. 


3.2 Performance model component 


The performance model takes as input a workload sum- 
mary from the analysis component, and a candidate stor- 
age system design from the solver. The candidate design 
specifies both the parameters for the storage system and 
the layout of stores onto the storage system. It outputs 
the utilization of each component in the storage system. 
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The model component needs to predict storage system 
performance quickly and accurately. We implement this 
component using table-based models [3]. The models 
use the stream information collected during the analy- 
sis stage to differentiate between sequential and random 
behavior, read and write behavior and ON-OFF phasing 
of disk I/Os. All of the properties shown in Table | are 
used, because we have found that ignoring any of them 
leads to inaccurate predictions. Models are used because 
simulating an I/O trace would be too slow for the solver 
to be able to examine a sufficient number of candidate 
configurations. 


The performance models have three complementary 
parts: 


1. Inter-stream adjustments. The input queue 
length and sequentiality are first adjusted to take 
into account the effect of interactions between 
streams on the same LU using the techniques de- 
scribed in [30]. For example, the sequentiality is 
decreased for two streams that are on simultane- 
ously, because the overlap will cause extra seeks, 
while the queue length is increased because there 
will be more outstanding I/Os, which gives the disk 
array more opportunity for request re-ordering to 
improve performance. 


2. Single-stream prediction. The utilization of each 
stream is calculated using a table of measurements 
[3]. The model looks up the nearest table entries 
to the specified input values for the stream, and 
then performs a linear interpolation to determine 
the maximum request rate at those values. The uti- 
lization is the mean request rate of the stream di- 
vided by the maximum request rate. 


3. Utilization combination. The model calculates 
the utilization of each LU by combining the esti- 
mated stream utilizations using the phasing algo- 
rithms found in [10]. The algorithms ensure that 
the utilization of two streams is proportional to the 
fraction of time that they overlap. 


3.3. Solver component 


The solver [5] reads as input the workload description 
generated by the analysis component, and outputs the 
design of a system that meets the workload’s perfor- 
mance requirements. The output specifies a number of 
disk arrays, the configuration of those arrays (e.g., num- 
ber of disks, LU configurations, controller and cache set- 
tings) and a mapping of the stores in the workload onto 
the disk arrays’ LUs. 
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overlap_fraction | fraction of the “on” period when two streams are active simultaneously 







Table 1: Workload characteristics generated by Hippodrome’s analysis stage, and used by its models. 


The solver efficiently searches the exponentially large 
space of storage system designs to find a balanced, valid, 
minimal design. The problem of efficiently packing a 
number of stores, with both capacity and performance 
requirements, onto disk arrays is similar to the problem 
of multi-dimensional bin packing. Since bin-packing 
is an NP-complete problem, exhaustive searches would 
take too long. Therefore our solver builds on the best-fit 
approaches found in [15, 21, 23] to produce initial so- 
lutions, and adds backtracking to help the solver avoid 
local minima in the search space of possible designs. 


The solver algorithm has three phases: 


1. Initial assignment. This phase attempts to find an 
initial, valid solution. It first randomizes the list 
of input stores, and then individually assigns them 
onto a growable set of LUs. It assigns each store 
onto the best available LU. Because the goal is to 
minimize the cost of the system, the best available 
LU is the one that is closest to being full after the 
addition of the store. If the store does not fit onto 
any available LU because the resulting utilization 
or capacity would be over 100%, the solver expands 
the storage system. 


2. LU re-assignment. This phase attempts to improve 
on the solution found in the first phase. The solver 
uses randomized backtracking to avoid the local 
minima that can result from the first phase. It then 
randomly selects an LU from the current design, 
removes all the stores from it, and re-assigns those 
stores in a similar manner to the assignments done 
in the first phase. This operation is repeated until 
all of the LUs have been reassigned. At the end of 
this phase, we have a near-optimal but potentially 
unbalanced assignment of stores to LUs, using the 
minimum necessary storage resources. 


3. Store re-assignment. This phase load-balances 
the best solution found in phase two. The load 
is measured as the utilizations of the components 
(e.g., LUs, disk-array controllers) predicted by the 





models. The solver repeatedly selects a store at ran- 
dom, removes it from the assignment and then re- 
assigns it, but in this phase with the goal of pro- 
ducing a more balanced solution. The solver has 
already packed the stores tightly in the first two 
phases, and guarantees that the balanced solution 
does not increase in cost. 


Experiments with this solver have found that it produces 
near optimal solutions. The optimal solution is a bal- 
anced valid design that meets the workload requirements 
with minimal set of resources. For most cases where we 
can prove optimality, the solver generates optimal solu- 
tions. We have also compared the solver to an exhaus- 
tive search algorithm on small cases, and again found 
that the solver finds optimal solutions. We have hand de- 
signed some pessimistic inputs (since the problem is NP- 
complete, these must exist), and found that the solver 
generates solutions about 10% worse than optimal on 
those inputs. In comparisons with other solver algo- 
rithms [2], we have found that our solver generates so- 
lutions that are as good or better. More details on the 
solver can be found in [5]. 


3.4 Migration component 


The migration component takes as input the new design 
of the storage system, and changes the existing con- 
figuration to the new design. It configures storage de- 
vices, copies the data between old and new locations, 
and changes the parameters of the storage system to 
match the parameters in the new design. 


Migration operates in two phases. First a plan is gen- 
erated for the migration and then the plan is executed. 
The planning phase tries to minimize the amount of 
scratch space used and the amount of data that needs 
to be moved. The problem of migration planning for 
variable-sized objects is NP-complete, as it is reducible 
to subset sum [17]. We use a simple greedy heuristic that 
moves stores to their final location. If no store can be 
moved to its final location in a single step, the heuristic 
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chooses a candidate store (or set of stores, if the under- 
lying device needs to be reconfigured) and moves all of 
the stores blocking the move of the selected store into 
scratch space. The heuristic selects the candidate store 
to minimize the amount of scratch space needed. The 
result is a sequential plan for the migration. 


If the underlying logical volume manager allows indi- 
vidual logical blocks to be moved, as opposed to an en- 
tire volume (store), then more advanced algorithms [4] 
that generate efficient parallel plans can be used. 


Second, in the execution phase, the migration compo- 
nent copies the stores to their destinations as specified by 
the plan. The migration can be executed with the work- 
loads either online or offline. Offline migration creates 
a new logical volume, copies the data there, and deletes 
the original volume. Online migration allows the work- 
loads to continue executing. It uses the LVM to mirror 
the volume to its new location, and then splits the mir- 
ror, removing the old half. The techniques in [26] can be 
used to minimize the performance impact on the work- 
load. 


An alternative method that works during initial system 
configuration involves configuring the devices and then 
copying the data from a “master copy” of the stores to 
their final destinations. This approach works well if the 
design is changing substantially between iterations, but 
requires double the storage capacity to hold the master 
copy. 


3.5 Putting it all together 


We now consider how the Hippodrome components 
work together to find a storage system that supports 
the user’s target workload so that the storage is not the 
bottleneck resource (i.e., the predicted utilization of all 
components is less than 100%). Since the performance 
of this target is unknown, Hippodrome iteratively esti- 
mates the target workload requirements by repeatedly 
generating and implementing storage designs. The es- 
timation is performed by running the workload against 
the resulting system and monitoring and analyzing the 
1/O behaviors (as described in Section 3.1) to develop a 
new estimate of the workload requirements. 


At each iteration of the loop, Hippodrome uses the new 
workload estimate to develop a storage system design 
to accommodate it. This design is created from scratch 
based only on the current estimate of the workload’s re- 
quirements. 


In searching the space of possible configurations, the 
solver will evaluate configurations with an increasing 
amount of resources. If it determines that all designs 
with the same amount of resources as in the current de- 
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sign would be over-committed, then we know that the 
storage system was the bottleneck, and the solver will 
find a design with more resources. If it determines that a 
design with fewer resources is sufficient, then we know 
that the storage system was under-utilized. Otherwise, 
it will find a configuration with the same amount of re- 
sources, and so we know that the loop has converged. 


If the workload estimate was low because the storage 
system was over-committed, the newly designed system 
will contain more resources. The additional resources 
will allow the application(s) to increase their I/O perfor- 
mance, and hence increase the workload estimate. If the 
workload estimate is still too low, the process will repeat, 
until the workload appears to need no more resources. 


For example, suppose the first iteration produces a de- 
sign using 10 disk drives, based on only capacity in- 
formation. Measurements from the first iteration might 
show the workload achieving 1000 I/Os per second 
(IOPS) on this configuration (because the bottleneck is 
the disk drives, which can perform 100 IOPS each). 
The second Hippodrome iteration might produce a de- 
sign that incorporates 12 disk drives, because the Hippo- 
drome models conservatively assume that the disk drives 
can only achieve 90 IOPS, and so 12 disk drives are re- 
quired to support 1000 IOPS. With this configuration, 
the workload might then achieve 1200 IOPS, leading to a 
design with 14 disk drives. Finally, when running on the 
system with 14 disk drives, the workload might still run 
at 1200 IOPS, because the storage system is no longer 
the bottleneck. At this point Hippodrome has converged, 
and no longer increases the available resources. 


The time to converge is determined by how many loop 
iterations must be performed and how long each itera- 
tion takes. The number of loop iterations depends on 
the size of the final system and the degree of mismatch 
between the initial design and the final design neces- 
sary to satisfy the workload’s target performance re- 
quirements. Although Hippodrome performs well start- 
ing only with capacity requirements, Section 4 shows 
that Hippodrome can use an initial performance estimate 
to converge faster. The time for each iteration is domi- 
nated by running the application and implementing the 
design. Application run times can range from minutes 
to hours. Implementing the design can also take minutes 
to hours, because it involves moving some fraction of 
the (potentially sizeable) data in the system. Conversely, 
analyzing the workload and generating the new design 
takes seconds to minutes. 


The number of iterations required may be influenced 
by the explicit addition of headroom (resource slack) in 
each step. For example, Hippodrome’s user can ask it to 
keep the utilization level below 85%, rather than 100%. 
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This guideline will increase the likelihood that there will 
be resource slack in the resulting system, thereby giv- 
ing the workload a greater chance to express itself. This 
opportunity may result in increased application I/O per- 
formance and hence an increased workload estimate af- 
ter the current iteration. In turn, this can reduce the 
number of iterations needed to get to the target work- 
load. Explicit headroom can be used to compensate for 
optimistic errors in the performance models, where the 
models predict that available performance is higher than 
the actual performance (resulting in an under-estimate 
of the resources needed to support a workload). Head- 
room can also be implicitly added. If the models pre- 
dict that the available performance is lower than the ac- 
tual performance (i.e., they are pessimistic), the resulting 
designs implicitly include resource slack. In addition, 
solver designs that balance the load across the storage 
devices provide the maximum room for growth (over im- 
balanced designs), as no single part of the system will be 
nearer to its utilization limits than any other. 


Once the load has stabilized and the configuration con- 
verged, retaining headroom may be of lesser value. 
However, it can still be used to accommodate short- 
term variations in the workload and to provide for fu- 
ture growth. Ultimately, providing headroom is part of a 
risk-cost decision: reducing the risk of a mis-configured 
system comes at the cost of additional resources. In what 
follows, we set the headroom to zero, because we wish 
to evaluate Hippodrome in the most stringent conditions, 
without any such resource slack. 


We now turn to an evaluation of the Hippodrome system. 


4 Experimental results 


In this section we describe the experiments we ran to 
evaluate Hippodrome. Our experiments are designed to 
answer the following questions: 


e Does Hippodrome converge? If so, how fast? 
e Does Hippodrome allocate a reasonable amount of 
resources for a given workload? 


4.1 Experimental workloads 


Our evaluation is based on three variants of a simple 
fixed-size, random-access workload and a modified ver- 
sion of the PostMark benchmark [22]. The random- 
access workloads are useful for validating whether the 
Hippodrome loop performs correctly, because we can 
determine the expected behavior of the system. The 
PostMark benchmark is useful because it lets us inves- 
tigate how Hippodrome performs under a more realistic 
workload. 


Number ofstores [100 [100 
12.5, 


Request rate 2.9529 50 


(JOPS/stream) 


IKB aligned 
PRuncount | 1(random) [1 | 


4-bounded | 4-bounded 


Poisson Poisson 
Table 2: Common parameters for each stream in the random- 
access workloads. 





















In our experiments, we use the workloads shown in Ta- 
ble 2 with fixed-size, random requests; generating a load 
that ranges from 12.5 to 50 I/Os per second (IOPS) 
for each individual stream. We also use workloads 
that exhibit complex phasing behavior where groups of 
streams have correlated ON/OFF periods. We generate 
these workloads using a synthetic load generator capable 
of controlling the access patterns of individual streams. 
For each stream, it generates an access pattern from the 
given request rate, request size, sequentiality (specified 
by the run count), maximum number of outstanding re- 
quests and the duration of ON/OFF periods. We used a 
modified Poisson arrival process in the random-access 
workloads that restricted each stream to having no more 
than 4 requests outstanding at a given time. 


We also use the PostMark benchmark, which simulates 
an email system, in our experiments. The benchmark 
consists of a series of transactions, each of which per- 
forms a file deletion or creation, together with a read or 
write. Operations and files are randomly chosen. Using 
the default parameters, the benchmark fits entirely in the 
array cache, and exhibits very simple workload behav- 
iors, so we have scaled the benchmark to use 40 sets of 
10,000 files, ranging in size from 512B to 200KB. This 
provides both a large range of I/O sizes and sequential- 
ity behavior. In order to vary the intensity of the work- 
load, we run multiple identical copies of the benchmark 
simultaneously on the same filesystem. The data for the 
entire PostMark benchmark has been sized to fit within a 
single 50 GB filesystem. Hippodrome treats the filesys- 
tem as a single store, accessed by a single stream. 


For each workload, we let Hippodrome generate an ini- 
tial system design based solely on the capacity require- 
ments and then iteratively improve the system design un- 
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til it converges to support the workload. We do not ex- 
pect the loop to converge in a single step, because the 
workload may not be able to run at full speed on the ini- 
tial capacity-only design. However, we show that the 
loop converges quickly and that providing initial perfor- 
mance estimates can speed up the convergence. 


The migration step for the random-access workloads 
simply re-creates the logical volumes in the new loca- 
tions. Those workloads accept arbitrary data in the logi- 
cal volumes. The migration step for the PostMark work- 
load copies the data from a master copy. Migrating the 
data would require reading and writing it from the same 
array since there is only a single store. Copying the data 
from the master speeds up our experiments because the 
array used for the experiments is only writing data dur- 
ing the migration. 


4.2 Experimental infrastructure 


Our experimental infrastructure consists of an HP FC-60 
disk array [20] and an HP 9000-N4000 server. The FC- 
60 array has sixty 36 GB Seagate ST136403LC disks, 
spread evenly across six disk enclosures. The FC-60 
has two controllers in the same controller enclosure with 
one 40 MB/sec Ultra SCSI connection between the con- 
troller enclosure and each of the six disk enclosures. 
Each controller can access all of the SCSI buses, and 
has 512 MB of battery-backed cache (NVRAM). Dirty 
blocks are mirrored in both controller caches, to prevent 
data loss if a controller fails. Each controller of the FC- 
60 is connected to a Brocade Silkworm 2800 switch via 
a | Gb/sec FibreChannel link. A particular LU can only 
be efficiently accessed through a single controller at a 
time, although each controller can access all of the LUs. 


Our HP 9000-N4000 server has eight 440 MHz PA- 
RISC 8500 processors and 16 GB of main memory, and 
runs HP-UX 11.0. It uses a separate FibreChannel inter- 
face to access each of the controllers in the disk array. 


We configured each of the LUs in the system as a six 
disk RAID-5 LU with a 16 KB stripe unit size. This 
configuration allowed us to avoid a multi-hour array re- 
configuration time during each iteration, at the cost of 
restricting the solver to a subset of the possible array 
configurations. Although Hippodrome is capable of al- 
locating physical resources in smaller units (e.g., differ- 
ent numbers of disks in an LU), and it already consid- 
ers controller and bus resource limitations in its alloca- 
tion, the restriction to fixed-size LUs is convenient for 
experimental purposes. The restricted design space also 
helped us determine whether Hippodrome had found the 
correct configuration, as it allowed us to analyze all the 
possible designs. We report the resources Hippodrome 
allocates in units of LUs; the reader can also think of this 
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Figure 3: (a) Target and achieved average request rates at each 
iteration of the loop for the random-access workloads with a 
target aggregate request rate of 2500 req/sec. (b) Number of 
LUs used during cach iteration. 


as “groups of six disks”. 


4.3, Random-access workloads 


We start with fixed-size, random-access workloads so 
that it is easy to understand the behavior of the loop. We 
present two sets of results, one where all streams are ON 
at the same time (Section 4.3.1), and one where streams 
have correlated ON and OFF periods (Section 4.3.2). We 
compare our results to the target request rate to deter- 
mine whether the system designed by Hippodrome has 
met the workload’s requirements. However, this practice 
is for illustration only. Hippodrome has no knowledge of 
these target rates. 
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4.3.1 Always ON workloads 


Figure 3(a) shows the target I/O rate and the achieved 
1/O rate for the random-access workloads at each itera- 
tion of the loop. The figure illustrates two sets of exper- 
iments with different input assumptions: one using only 
capacity information (labeled “‘cap only”), and one us- 
ing an initial under-estimate of the performance (labeled 
“underest’”’). For the capacity-only design, we see that 
Hippodrome’s storage system design converges within 
five loop iterations to achieve the target I/O rate of the 
workload (2500 requests per second). We also see that 
the initial guess cuts the convergence time down to two 
iterations. 


Figure 3(b) shows the number of LUs allocated by Hip- 
podrome at each loop iteration to achieve the target I/O 
rate. The system converges in five loop iterations start- 
ing from only capacity requirements. In the first four 
iterations, the LUs are over-utilized, and Hippodrome 
allocates new LUs, increasing the system size to better 
match the target request rate. As more LUs are added, 
a smaller fraction of the LUs’ capacity is used for the 
workload’s data. As a result, the seek distances got 
shorter and the disk positioning times are reduced. How- 
ever, our performance models were calibrated using the 
entire disk surface, and therefore slightly under-estimate 
the performance of the LUs when a fraction of an LU is 
used. As a result, Hippodrome allocates two more LUs 
at the fifth iteration, even though the application could 
achieve its target rate without this. 


Iterations for the random-access workloads are ex- 
tremely quick. We run the workload generator for 5 min- 
utes. The analysis and solver take at most a few minutes. 
The implementation takes a few minutes to re-build the 
logical volumes, but as the synthetic generator does not 
have any data, we skip the step of copying data onto the 
logical volumes. 


These results show that Hippodrome can rapidly con- 
verge to the correct system design, using only capacity 
information as its initial input. 


Figure 4 shows that Hippodrome uses the minimal num- 
ber of resources necessary to satisfy the workload’s per- 
formance requirements. The target request rate for both 
workloads is 1250 requests per second, which can be 
achieved using only five LUs. Given only capacity re- 
quirements as a starting point, the loop converges to the 
target performance and correct size in three iterations. 
Given an initial (incorrect) performance estimate that 
the aggregate request rate is 2500 requests per second 
(twice the actual rate), the loop initially over-provisions 
the system to use 10 LUs, easily achieving the target 
performance. The analysis of the actual workload be- 
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Figure 4: (a) Target and achieved average request rates at each 
iteration of the loop for the random-access workloads with a 
target aggregate request rate of 1250 req/sec. (b) Number of 
LUs used in each iteration. 


havior in the first iteration produces workload require- 
ments that Hippodrome can accommodate with fewer re- 
sources, and Hippodrome scales back the system to use 
five LUs in the second iteration. 


4.3.2. Phased workloads 


We also ran experiments where groups of streams had 
correlated ON/OFF periods. In these experiments, we 
used two stream groups, with all of the streams in the 
same group active simultaneously and only one group 
active at any time. Each group has an IOPS target of 
2500 requests per second during its ON period, requir- 
ing all 10 LUs available on the disk array. Clearly, the 
storage system could not support the workload if both 
of the stream groups were active at the same time, but 
since the groups become active alternately, it is possible 
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Figure 5: (a) Target and achieved average request rates at each 
iteration of the loop for the phased random-access workloads 
with two correlated stream groups with a target aggregate re- 
quest rate of 2500 req/sec. (b) Number of LUs used in each 
iteration. 


for the storage system to support the workload. Figure 5 
shows the average request rate achieved. We can see that 
the behavior of this workload is similar to the earlier al- 
ways ON workload. 


We now look at the distribution of the stores across the 
LUs. There are 100 stores in total; 50 in each group. 
What we expect is that each of the 10 LUs will end 
up containing 5 stores from group | and 5 stores from 
group 2. The imbalance of an LU is therefore the abso- 
lute value of the difference between the number of group 
| and group 2 stores on that LU. The relative imbalance 
over the entire storage system is then the sum of the im- 
balance of each LU divided by the number of LUs. In 
a balanced system, this metric should converge to zero. 
Figure 6 illustrates the relative imbalance for the phased 
workload. This figure shows that the solver correctly 
puts an equal number of stores from each group on each 
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Figure 6: Relative imbalance of the two stream groups over 
the storage system for the phased workload. 


LU for the phased workload; the imbalance goes to zero 
once the storage design has sufficient LUs. 


4.4 PostMark 


We ran the PostMark benchmark with a varying number 
of simultaneously active processes, which allows us to 
see the effect of different load levels on the behavior of 
the loop. Unlike the previous workloads, which issued 
requests at a fixed rate when correctly provisioned, Post- 
Mark is designed to issue requests at the peak rate the 
1/O configuration can sustain, given sufficient resources 
at the clients. By using multiple PostMark processes, 
we can effectively simulate greater client resources, and 
a higher load. In order to determine what the achievable 
performance was in practice, we first ran a set of exper- 
iments with the PostMark filesystem split over a vary- 
ing number of LUs. Figure 7 shows how the PostMark 
transaction rates change as a function of the number of 
LUs and processes used. As can be seen, the system is 
limited primarily by the number of LUs. In all cases, 
the performance continues to increase as resources are 
added, although with diminishing returns. We presume 
that the performance will eventually level off, due to host 
software limitations, but we did not observe this for any 
except the one process case. 


Ideally, Hippodrome would exhibit two properties with 
this workload. First, it should converge to a stable num- 
ber of LUs, and not keep trying to indefinitely expand 
its resources. Second, the final system should be near 
the inflection point of the performance curve: i.e., in- 
creasing the number of LUs beyond this point would 
not result in significant performance increases. Table 3 
shows that Hippodrome satisfies both of these proper- 
ties, converging in all cases to a system that has perfor- 
mance close to the maximum achievable, using a reason- 
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Figure 7: PostMark transaction rate as a function of number 
of LUs and processes used. The circles indicate the number of 
LUs/performance level to which Hippodrome converged. 


number of rate 
processes | LUs | achieved | iterations 





Table 3: LUs, transaction rate achieved (as a percentage of the 
maximum observed for nine LUs), number of loop iterations 
and time to converge (hours and minutes) for the PostMark 
workload under varying numbers of processes. 


able number of resources. 


The wall clock time required for the loop to converge 
depends upon the number of iterations. Within each it- 
eration, the majority of the time is spent copying the data 
from a master copy to the correct location in the new de- 
sign, and takes between 20 and 40 minutes for the 50GB 
dataset, depending upon the number of LUs involved. 
The remaining time in each iteration is spent running 
the application, which takes roughly five to ten minutes. 
The analysis and the solver take a few minutes. 


4.55 Summary 


The experiments show that, for all workloads explored, 
Hippodrome satisfies the experimental goals. First, the 
system converges to the correct number of LUs in only 
a small number of loop iterations: at most four or five, 
and sometimes only one or two. Second, the designs 
that the system converges on are correctly provisioned; 
that is, the storage system contains the minimum number 
of LUs capable of supporting the offered workload. Fi- 
nally, Hippodrome can leverage initial performance es- 


timates (even inaccurate ones) to find the correct storage 
configuration more quickly. 


These properties mean that Hippodrome can be used 
to perform storage system configuration automatically. 
The system administrators need only provide capacity 
information on the workload, and can then let Hippo- 
drome handle the details of configuring the rest of the 
system resources, with the expectation that this configu- 
ration will happen in an efficient manner. In particular, 
administrators do not have to invest time and effort in 
the difficult task of deciding how to lay out the storage 
design; nor do they have to worry about whether the sys- 
tem will be able to support the application workload. 


In the future, we would like to experiment with us- 
ing more complex enterprise-scale workloads, such as 
a large database system. For such workloads, it is more 
difficult to tell if the loop did the “right thing”, as we 
cannot easily a priori tell how good the design is, unlike 
the random-access and Postmark workloads. The appli- 
cability of Hippodrome to such systems is an ongoing 
research effort. 


5 Related work 


The EMC Symmetrix [14] and HP SureStore E XP512 
Disk Arrays [19] support configuration adaptation to 
handle over-utilized LUs. They monitor LU utilization 
and use thresholds, set by the administrator, to trigger 
load-balancing via data migration within the array. The 
drawback is that they are unable to predict whether the 
move will be an improvement. Hippodrome’s use of per- 
formance models allows it to evaluate whether a pro- 
posed migration would conflict with an existing work- 
load. 


HP’s AutoRAID disk array [33] supports moving data 
between RAID5 and RAID1. AutoRAID keeps current 
data in RAID1 (since it has better performance), and 
uses an LRU policy based on write rate and capacity to 
migrate infrequently accessed data to RAIDS, which has 
higher capacity. Hippodrome correctly places data based 
on the usage patterns, and expands the storage system if 
necessary to support increases in the workload. 


Teradata [9] is a commercial parallel shared-nothing 
database that uses a hash on the primary index of a 
database table to statically partition the table across clus- 
ter nodes. This data placement allows data parallelism 
and improves the load balance. In contrast, Hippodrome 
dynamically reassigns stores based on observed device 
utilizations. 


River [8] is a cluster-based I/O architecture that uses 
credit-based back pressure and graduated declustering 
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(GD) to distribute work in a manner proportional to 
the speed of the recipient nodes. However, River re- 
quires modifying the application, and it makes short- 
term load-balancing decisions, and does not handle 
long-term changes in the workload. Conversely, Hippo- 
drome makes long-term decisions and does not require 
application modification. 


A few other, automated tools exist that are useful to ad- 
ministrators of enterprise class systems. The AutoAd- 
min index selection tool [12] can automatically “de- 
sign” a suitable set of indexes, given an input workload 
of SQL queries. It has a component that intelligently 
searches the space of possible indexes, similar to Hip- 
podrome’s design component, and an evaluation com- 
ponent (model, in Hippodrome terms) to determine the 
effectiveness of a particular selection based on the esti- 
mates from the query optimizer. 


LEO, IBM DB2’s “learning optimizer” [29], uses a feed- 
back loop to enhance query optimization performance 
estimates based on observed past performance. It mon- 
itors previously executed queries and compares the op- 
timizer’s cost estimates with the actual performance at 
each step in the query execution plan, and then adjusts 
the cost estimates and statistics that may be used in fu- 
ture query optimizations. Although it does not currently 
do so, Hippodrome could use such feedback from ob- 
served system performance to improve the quality of its 
storage device performance models. 


Océano [7] focuses on managing an e-business comput- 
ing utility without human intervention, automatically al- 
locating and configuring servers and network intercon- 
nections in a data center. It uses simple metrics for 
performance such as number of active connections and 
overall response time; it is similar in nature to the auto- 
matic loop in Section 2 in its management of compute 
and network resources. 


Muse [11] controls server allocation and energy- 
conscious, adaptive resource provisioning tool for Inter- 
net hosting centers. It is also based on an iterative loop, 
like Hippodrome, but it focuses on allocating compu- 
tational resources. Its resource allocation framework is 
based on an economic model that factors in the trade- 
offs between the service quality and the cost. 


Existing solutions to the file assignment problem [13, 
34] use heuristic optimization models to assign files to 
disks to get improvements in I/O response times. The 
file allocation schemes described in [16, 28] will au- 
tomatically determine an optimal stripe width for files, 
and stripe those files over a set of homogeneous disks. 
They then balance the load on those files based on a 
form of “hotspot” analysis, and swapping file blocks be- 
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tween “hot” and “cold” disks. Hippodrome can expand 
or contract the set of devices used, supports RAID sys- 
tems, uses far more sophisticated performance models to 
predict the effect of system modifications, and will iter- 
atively converge to a solution which supports the work- 
load. 


6 Conclusions 


In this paper we have introduced the Hippodrome loop, 
our approach to automating storage system configura- 
tion. Hippodrome uses an iterative loop consisting of 
three stages: analyze workload, design system, and im- 
plement design. The components that implement these 
stages handle the problem of summarizing a workload, 
choosing which devices to use and how their parameters 
should be set, assigning the workload to the devices, and 
implementing the design by setting the device parame- 
ters and migrating the existing system to the new design. 


We have shown that for the problem of storage system 
configuration, the Hippodrome loop satisfies two impor- 
tant properties: 


e Rapid convergence: The loop converges in a small 
number of iterations to the final system design. 


e Correct resource allocation: The loop allocates 
close to the minimal amount of resources necessary 
to support the workload. 


We have demonstrated these properties using fixed- 
size, random-access workloads as well as the PostMark 
filesystem benchmark. 


7 Ongoing and future work 


We are currently extending Hippodrome to automati- 
cally manage the ongoing evolution of a storage system. 
Production systems evolve in time to handle device fail- 
ures, changes in the workload, devices becoming obso- 
lete, or new devices and workloads being added. Hip- 
podrome should be able to detect and respond to these 
changes to keep the system appropriately provisioned 
and configured at all times. Preliminary results, using 
workloads similar to those described here, are promis- 
ing. Using Hippodrome for on-line storage management 
also opens interesting research questions in controlling 
and/or maintaining quality of service, during both nor- 
mal operation and while migration is taking place. 


In the future, we plan to extend this work in several 
ways. First, we will investigate the sensitivity of the Hip- 
podrome loop to the quality of its components. For in- 
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stance, what information must be captured in the analy- 
sis stage to sufficiently specify the performance require- 
ments of the workload [24]? What is the sensitivity of 
the loop to the quality of the model component’s pre- 
dictions or to the quality of the solutions generated by 
the design component? In addition, we will continue 
to investigate how to build better loop components, for 
example, higher accuracy models, and a solver that min- 
imizes store motion across iterations. 


Second, we plan to experiment with complex enterprise- 
scale applications, highly variable workloads with load 
spikes, and workloads with natural load cycles (e.g. 
daily backups or monthly reports). How can we tell how 
well Hippodrome does for more complex workloads, 
given the difficulty of provisioning such large systems? 
How should the analysis infrastructure differentiate tran- 
sient load spikes from workload growth trends? Further- 
more, how should Hippodrome incorporate information 
about the cyclic nature of the workload to support all op- 
erational modes, while not grossly over-provisioning the 
system? 


Third, we plan to extend Hippodrome to manage very 
large scale, heterogeneous and widely distributed stor- 
age systems. The experiments in this paper explored 
workloads that could fit onto a single disk array. How 
well does Hippodrome perform for workloads that re- 
quire multiple disk arrays? How well does Hippodrome 
handle multiple types of disk arrays? 


Additional research questions include the following: 


e How well does Hippodrome interact with optimiza- 
tions at the application level, which may result in 
changes to the I/O workload? For instance, how 
would the automated storage loop interact with 
database systems that automatically create indices 
as needed [12] or tune query plans based on ob- 
served performance [29]? 


e How does Hippodrome fit into an overall end- 
to-end optimization scheme? For instance, how 
should Hippodrome cooperate with other solutions 
for storage area network design [32] or quality of 
service-preserving online migration [26]? 


e What are the right evaluation metrics for the ef- 
fectiveness of the automated loop? In addition to 
convergence time, potential metrics might be the 
number of errors, the overall system cost, the sys- 
tem performance, and the cost/performance trade- 
off. An additional meta-level question is how to 
define “goodness” for each of these metrics. 
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Abstract 


Disk arrays have a myriad of configuration parameters 
that interact in counter-intuitive ways, and those interac- 
tions can have significant impacts on cost, performance, 
and reliability. Even after values for these parameters 
have been chosen, there are exponentially-many ways to 
map data onto the disk arrays’ logical units. Meanwhile, 
the importance of correct choices is increasing: stor- 
age systems represent an growing fraction of total sys- 
tem cost, they need to respond more rapidly to changing 
needs, and there is less and less tolerance for mistakes. 
We believe that automatic design and configuration of 
storage systems is the only viable solution to these is- 
sues. To that end, we present a comparative study of a 
range of techniques for programmatically choosing the 
RAID levels to use in a disk array. 


Our simplest approaches are modeled on existing, man- 
ual rules of thumb: they “tag” data with a RAID level be- 
fore determining the configuration of the array to which 
it is assigned. Our best approach simultaneously deter- 
mines the RAID levels for the data, the array configura- 
tion, and the layout of data on that array. It operates as an 
optimization process with the twin goals of minimizing 
array cost while ensuring that storage workload perfor- 
mance requirements will be met. This approach produces 
robust solutions with an average cost/performance 14— 
17% better than the best results for the tagging schemes, 
and up to 150—-200% better than their worst solutions. 


We believe that this is the first presentation and system- 
atic analysis of a variety of novel, fully-automatic RAID- 
level selection techniques. 


1 Introduction 


Disk arrays are an integral part of high-performance stor- 
age systems, and their importance and scale are growing 
as continuous access to information becomes critical to 
the day-to-day operation of modern business. 


Before a disk array can be used to store data, values 
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Figure 1: The decision flow in making RAID level selections, 
and mapping stores to devices. If a tagger is present, it irre- 
vocably assigns a RAID level to each store before the solver is 
run; otherwise, the solver assigns RAID levels as it makes data 
layout decisions, Some variants of the solver allow revisiting 
this decision in a final reassignment pass; others do not. 


for many configuration parameters must be specified: 
achieving the right balance between cost, availability, 
and application performance needs depends on many 
correct decisions. Unfortunately, the tradeoffs between 
the choices are surprisingly complicated. We focus here 
on just one of these choices: which RAID level, or data- 
redundancy scheme, to use. 


The two most common redundancy schemes are 
RAID 1/0 (striped mirroring), where every byte of data is 
kept on two separate disk drives, and striped for greater 
I/O parallelism, and RAID 5 [20], where a single parity 
block protects the data in a stripe from disk drive failures. 
RAID 1/0 provides greater read performance and failure 
tolerance—but requires almost twice as many disk drives 
to do so. Much prior work has studied the properties of 
different RAID levels (e.g., [2, 6, 20, 11]). 
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Disk arrays organize their data storage into Logical 
Units, or LUs, which appear as linear block spaces to 
their clients. A small disk array, with a few disks, might 
support up to 8 LUs; a large one, with hundreds of disk 
drives, can support thousands. Each LU typically has a 
given RAID level—a redundancy mapping onto one or 
more underlying physical disk drives. This decision is 
made at LU-creation time, and is typically irrevocable: 
once the LUhas been formatted, changing its RAID level 
requires copying all the data onto a new LU. 


Following previous work [7, 25], we describe the work- 
loads to be run on a storage system as sets of stores and 
streams. A store is a logically contiguous array of bytes, 
such as a file system or a database table, with a size typ- 
ically measured in gigabytes; a stream is a set of access 
patterns on a store, described by attributes such as re- 
quest rate, request size, inter-stream phasing informa- 
tion, and sequentiality. A RAID level must be decided 
for each store in the workload; if there are k RAID levels 
to choose from and m stores in the workload, then there 
are k™ feasible configurations. Since k > 2 and 7 is 
usually over a hundred, this search space is too large to 
explore exhaustively by hand. 


Host-based logical volume managers (LVMs) complicate 
matters by allowing multiple stores to be mapped onto 
a single LU, effectively blending multiple workloads to- 
gether. 


There is no single best choice of RAID level: the right 
choice for a given store is a function of the access pat- 
terns on the store (e.g., reads versus writes; small versus 
large; sequential versus random), the disk array’s char- 
acteristics (including optimizations such as write buffer 
merging [23], segmented caching [26], and parity log- 
ging [21]), and the effects of other workloads and stores 
assigned to the same array [18, 27]. 


In the presence of these complexities, system adminis- 
trators are faced with the tasks of (1) selecting the type 
and number of arrays; (2) selecting the size and RAID 
level for each LU in each disk array; and (3) placing 
stores on the resulting LUs. The administrators’ goals 
are operational in nature, such as minimum cost, or max- 
imum reliability for a given cost—while satisfying the 
performance requirements of client applications. This is 
clearly a very difficult task, so manual approaches ap- 
ply rules of thumb and gross over-provisioning to sim- 
plify the problem (e.g., “stripe each database table over 
as many RAID 1/0 LUs as you can”). Unfortunately, this 
paper shows that the resulting configurations can cost as 
much as a factor of two to three more than necessary. 
This matters when the cost of a large storage system can 
easily be measured in millions of dollars and represents 
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more than half the total system hardware cost. Perhaps 
even more important is the uncertainty that surrounds a 
manually-designed system: (how well) will it meet its 
performance and availability goals? 


We believe that automatic methods for storage system 
design [1, 5, 7, 4] can overcome these limitations, be- 
cause they can consider a wider range of workload in- 
teractions, and explore a great deal more of the search 
space than any manual method. To do so, these auto- 
matic methods need to be able to make RAID-level se- 
lection decisions, so the question arises: what is the best 
way to do this selection? This paper introduces a variety 
of approaches for answering this question. 


The rest of the paper is organized as follows. In Section 2 
we describe the architecture of our RAID level selection 
infrastructure. We introduce the schemes that operate 
on a per-store basis in Section 3, and in Section 4 we 
present a family of methods that simultaneously account 
for prior data placement and RAID level selection deci- 
sions. In Section 5, we compare all the schemes by do- 
ing experiments with synthetic and realistic workloads. 
We conclude in Sections 6 and 7 with a review of related 
work, and a summary of our results and possible further 
research. 


2 Automatic selection of RAID levels 


Our approach to automating storage system design relies 
on a solver: a tool that takes as input (1) a workload de- 
scription and (2) information about the target disk array 
types and their configuration choices. The solver’s out- 
put is a design for a storage system capable of supporting 
that workload. 


In the results reported in this paper, we use our third- 
generation solver, Ergastulum [5] (prior solver gener- 
ations were called Forum [7] and Minerva [1]). Our 
solvers are constraint-based optimization systems that 
use analytical and interpolation-based performance mod- 
els [3, 7, 18, 23] to determine whether performance con- 
straints are being met by a tentative design. Although 
such models are less accurate than trace-driven simula- 
tions, they are much faster, so the solver can rapidly eval- 
uate many potential configurations. 


As illustrated in Figure 1, the solver designs configura- 
tions for one or more disk arrays that will satisfy a given 
workload. This includes determining the array type and 
count, selecting the configuration for each LU in each ar- 
ray, and assigning the stores onto the LUs. In general, 
solvers rely on heuristics to search for the solution that 
minimizes some user-specified goal or objective. All ex- 
periments in this paper have been run with the objective 
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of minimizing the hardware cost of the system being de- 
signed, while satisfying the workload’s performance re- 
quirements. 


During the optional tagging phase, the solver examines 
each store, and tags it with a RAID level based on the 
attributes of the store and associated streams. 


During the initial assignment phase, Ergastulum ex- 
plores the array design search space by first randomiz- 
ing the order of the stores, and then running a best-fit 
search algorithm [10, 15, 16] that assigns one store at a 
time into a tentative array design. Given two possible as- 
signments of a store onto different LUs, the solver uses 
an externally-selected goal function to choose the “best” 
assignment. While searching for the best placement of 
a store, the solver will try to assign it onto the existing 
LUs, to purchase additional LUs on existing arrays, and 
to purchase additional arrays. A goal function that favors 
lower-cost solutions will bias the solver towards using 
existing LUs where it can. 


At each assignment, the solver uses its performance 
models to perform constraint checks. These checks en- 
sure that the result is a feasible, valid solution that can ac- 
commodate the capacity and performance requirements 
of the workload. 


The reassignment phase of the solver algorithm attempts 
to improve on the solution found in the initial phase. The 
solver randomly selects a complete LU from the existing 
set, removes all the stores from it, and reassigns them, 
just as in the first phase. It repeats this process until ev- 
ery single LUs has been reassigned a few times (a con- 
figurable parameter that we set to 3). The reassignment 
phase is designed to help the solver avoid local minima 
in the optimization search space. This phase produces a 
near-optimal assignment of stores to LUs. For more de- 
tails on the optimality of the assignments and on the op- 
eration of the solver, we refer the interested reader to [5]. 


2.1 Approaches to RAID level selection 


We explore two main approaches to selecting a RAID 
level: 


1. Tagging approaches: These approaches perform a 
pre-processing step to tag stores with RAID levels 
before the solver is invoked. Once tagged with a 
RAID level, a store cannot change its tag, and it must 
be assigned to an LU of that type. Tagging decisions 
consider each store and its streams in isolation. We 
consider two types of taggers: rule-based, which 
examine the size and type of I/Os; and model-based, 
which use performance models to make their deci- 
sions. The former tend to have many ad hoc pa- 


rameter settings; the latter have fewer, but also need 
performance-related data for a particular disk array 
type. In some cases we use the same performance 
models as we later apply in the solver. 


2. Solver-based, or integrated, approaches: These 
omit the tagging step, and defer the choice of RAID 
level until data-placement decisions are made by the 
solver. This allows the RAID level decision to take 
into account interactions with the other stores and 
streams that have already been assigned. 


We explored two variants of this approach: a par- 
tially adaptive one, in which the RAID level ofan LU 
is chosen when the first store is assigned to it, and 
cannot subsequently be changed; and a fully adap- 
tive variant, in which any assignment pass can re- 
visit the RAID level decision for an LU at any time 
during its best-fit search. In both cases, the reassign- 
ment pass can still change the bindings of stores to 
LUs, and even move a store to an LU of a different 
RAID level. 


Neither variant requires any ad hoc constants, and 
both can dynamically select RAID levels. The fully 
adaptive approach has greater solver complexity 
and longer running times, but results in an explo- 
ration of a larger fraction of the array design search 
space. 


Table 1 contrasts the four families of RAID level selection 
methods we studied. 


We now turn to a detailed description of these ap- 
proaches. 


3 Tagging schemes 


Tagging is the process of determining, for each store in 
isolation, the appropriate RAID level for it. The solver 
must later assign that store to an LU with the required 
RAID level. The tagger operates exactly once on each 
store in the input workload description, and its decisions 
are final. We followed this approach in previous work 
[1] because the decomposition into two separate stages 
is natural, is easy to understand, and limits the search 
space that must be explored when designing the rest of 
the storage system. 


We explore two types of taggers: one type based on rules 
of thumb and the other based on performance models. 


3.1 Rule-based taggers 


These taggers make their decisions using rules based on 
the size and type of I/Os performed by the streams. This 
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Approach 









no change 


Rule-based tagging 





Model-based tagging fewer constants, variable results 
Partially-adaptive solver | special for initial assignment good results, limited flexibility 
Fully-adaptive solver good results, flexible but slower 






many constants, variable results 





Table 1: The four families of RAID-level selection methods studied in this paper. The two tagging families use either rule-based 
or model-based taggers. The model-based taggers use parameters appropriate for the array being configured. The fully adaptive 
family uses a substantially more complex solver than the other families. The Goal functions column indicates whether the same 
goal functions are used in both solver phases: initial assignment and reassignment. The Summary column provides an evaluation 


of their relative strengths and weaknesses. 


is the approach implied by the original RAID paper [20], 
which stated, for example, that RAID 5 is bad for “small” 
writes, but good for “big” sequential writes. This ap- 
proach leads to a large collection of device-specific con- 
stants, such as the number of seeks per second a de- 
vice can perform, and device-specific thresholds, such as 
where exactly to draw the line between a “mostly-read” 
and a “mostly-write” workload. These thresholds could, 
in principle, be workload-independent, but in practice, 
we found it necessary to tune them experimentally to our 
test workloads and arrays, which means that there is no 
guarantee they will work as well on any other problem. 


The rules we explored were the following. The first three 
taggers help provide a measure of the cost of the /aissez- 
faire approaches. The remaining ones attempt to specify 
concrete values for the rules of thumb proposed in [20]. 


1. random: pick a RAID level at random. 
2. allRJO: tag all stores RAID 1/0. 
3. allRS5: tag all stores RAID 5. 


4. R5BigWrite: tag a store RAID 1/0 unless it has 
“mostly” writes (the threshold we used was at least 
2/3 of the I/Os), and the writes are also “big” 
(greater than 200 KB, after merging sequential I/O 
requests together). 


5. R5BigWriteOnly: tag a store RAID 1/0 unless it has 
“big” writes, as defined above. 


6. R10SmallWrite: tag a store RAID 5 unless it has 
“mostly” writes and the writes are “small” (i.e., not 
“big”). 


7. R10SmallWriteAggressive: as R10SmallWrite, but 
with the threshold for number of writes set to 1/10 
of the I/Os rather than 2/3. 


In practice, we found these rules needed to be aug- 
mented with an additional rule to determine if a store was 


capacity-bound (i.e., if space, rather than performance, 
was likely to be the bottleneck resource). A capacity- 
bound store was always tagged as RAID 5. This rule 
required additional constants, with units of bytes-per- 
second/GB and seeks-per-second/GB; these values had to 
be computed independently for each array. (Also, it is 
unclear what to do if an array can support different disk 
types with different capacity/performance ratios.) 


We also evaluated each of these taggers without the 
capacity-bound rule. These variations are shown in the 
graphs in Section 5 by appending Simple to each of the 
tagger names. 


3.2 Model-based taggers 


The second type of tagging methods we studied used 
array-type-specific performance models to estimate the 
effect of assigning a store to an LU, and made a selection 
based on that result. 


The first set of this type use simple performance mod- 
els that predict the number of back-end I/Os per sec- 
ond (JOPS) that will result from the store being tagged 
at each available RAID level, and then pick the RAID 
level that minimizes that number. This removes some ad 
hoc thresholds such as the size of a “big” write, but still 
requires array-specific constants to compute the IOPS 
estimates. These taggers still need the addition of the 
capacity-bound rule to get decent results. The IOPS- 
based taggers we study are: 


8. JOPS: tag a store RAID 1/0 if the estimated IOPS 
would be smaller on a RAID 1/0 than on a RAID 5 
LU. Otherwise tag it as RAID 5. 


9. IOPS-disk: as IOPS except the IOPS estimates are 
divided by the number of disks in the LU, resulting 
in a per-disk IOPS measure, rather than a per-LU 
measure. The intent is to reflect the potentially dif- 
ferent number of disks in RAID 1/0 and RAID 5 LUs. 


10, [OPS-capacity: as IOPS except the IOPS estimates 
are multiplied by the ratio of raw (unprotected) ca- 
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pacity divided by effective capacity. This measure 
factors in the extra capacity cost associated with 
RAID 1/0. 


The second set of model-based taggers use the same per- 
formance models that needed to be constructed and cal- 
ibrated for the solver anyway, and does not depend on 
any ad hoc constants. These taggers use the models to 
compute, for each available RAID level, the percentage 
changes in the LU’s utilization and capacity that will re- 
sult from choosing that level, under the simplifying as- 
sumption that the LU is dedicated solely to the store being 
tagged. We then form a 2-dimensional vector from these 
two results, and then pick the RAID level that minimizes: 


11. PerfVectLength: the length (L2 norm) of the vector; 


12. PerfVectAvg: the average magnitude (L, norm) of 
the components; 


13. PerfVectMax: 
norm); 


the maximum component (Loo 


14. UtilizationOnly: just the utilization component, ig- 
noring capacity. 


4 Solver-based schemes 


When we first tried using the solver to make all RAID- 
level decisions, we discovered it worked poorly for two 
related reasons: 


1. The solver’s goal functions were cost-based, and us- 
ing an existing LU is always cheaper than allocating 
a new one. 


2. The solver chooses a RAID level for a new LU 
when it places the first store onto it — and a 2- 
disk RAID 1/0 LU is always cheaper than a 3- or 
more-disk RAID 5 LU. As a result, the solver 
would choose a RAID 1/0 LU, fill it up, and then 
repeat this process, even though the resulting sys- 
tem would cost more because of the additional disk 
space needed for redundancy in RAID 1/0. (Our 
tests on the FC-60 array (described in Section 5.2) 
did not have this discrepancy because we arranged 
for the RAID 1/0 and RAID 5 LUs to contain six disks 
each, to take best advantage of the array’s internal 
bus structure.) 


We explored two options for addressing these difficulties. 
First, we used a number of different initial goal functions 
that ignored cost, in the hope that this would give the 
reassignment phase a better starting point. Second, we 


extended the solver to allow it to change the RAID level 
of an LU even after stores had been assigned to it. 


We refer to the first option as partially-adaptive, because 
it can change the RAID level associated with an indi- 
vidual store—but it still fixes an LU’s RAID level when 
the first store is assigned to it. Adding another goal 
function to the solver proved easy, so we tried several 
in a search for one that worked well. We refer to the 
second option as fiully-adaptive because the RAID level 
of the store and the LUs can be changed at almost any 
time. It is more flexible than the partially-adaptive one, 
but required more extensive modifications to the solver’s 
search algorithm. 


4.1 Partially-adaptive schemes 


The partially-adaptive approach works around the prob- 
lem of the solver always choosing the cheaper, RAID 1/0 
Lus, by ignoring cost considerations in the initial selec- 
tion — thereby avoiding local cost-derived minima — and 
reintroducing cost in the reassignment stage. By allow- 
ing more LUs with more-costly RAID levels, the reas- 
signment phase would have a larger search space to work 
within, thereby producing a better overall result. 


Even in this scheme, the solver still needs to decide 
whether a newly-created LU should be labeled as RAID 5 
or RAID 1/0 during the initial assignment pass. It does 
this by means of a goal function. The goal function can 
take as input the performance, capacity, and utilization 
metrics for all the array components that would be in- 
volved in processing accesses to the store being placed 
into the new LU. We devised a large number of possible 
initial goal functions, based on the combinations of these 
metrics that seemed reasonable. While it is possible that 
there are other, better initial goal functions, we believe 
we have good coverage of the possibilities. Here is the 
set we explored: 


1. allR10: always use RAID 1/0. 


2. allR5: always use RAID 5. 


3. AvgOfCapUtil: minimize the average of capacities 
and utilizations of all the disks (the L; norm). 


4. LengthOfCapUtil: minimize the sum of the squares 
of capacities and utilizations (the L» norm) of all 
the disks. 


5. MaxOfCapUtil: minimize the maximum of capaci- 
ties and utilizations of all the disks (the LD. norm). 


6. MinAvgUtil: minimize the average utilizations of all 
the array components (disks, controllers and inter- 
nal buses). 
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7. MaxAvgUtil: maximize the average utilizations of 
all the array components (disks, controllers and in- 
ternal buses). 


8. MinAvgAUtil: minimize the arithmetic mean of the 
change in utilizations of all the array components 
(disks, controllers and internal buses). 


9, MinAvgAUtilPerRAIDdisk: as with scheme (8), but 
first divide the result by the number of physical 
disks used in the LU. 


10. MinAvgA UtilPerDATAdisk: as with scheme (8), but 
first divide the result by the number of data disks 
used in the LU. 


11. MinAvgA UtilTimesRAIDdisks: as with scheme (8), 
but first multiply the result by the number of physi- 
cal disks used in the LU. 


12. MinAvgA UtilTimesDATAdisks: as with scheme (8), 
but first multiply the result by the number of data 
disks used in the LU. 


The intent of the various disk-scaling schemes (9-12) 
was to explore ways of incorporating the size of an LU 
into the goal function. 


Goal functions for the reassignment phase make minimal 
system cost the primary decision metric, while selecting 
the right kind of RAID level is used as a tie-breaker. As a 
result, there are fewer interesting choices of goal function 
during this phase, and we used just two: 


1. PriceThenMinAvgUtil: lowest cost, ties resolved 
using scheme (6). 


2. PriceThenMaxAvgUtil: lowest cost, ties resolved 
using scheme (7). 


During our evaluation, we tested each of the reassign- 
ment goal functions in combination with all the initial- 
assignment goal functions listed above. 


4.2 Fully-adaptive approach 


As we evaluated the partly-adaptive approach, we found 
several drawbacks that led us to try the more flexible, 
fully-adaptive approach: 


e After the goal functions had become cost-sensitive 
in the reassignment phase, new RAID 5 LUs would 
not be created. Solutions would suffer if there were 
too few RAID 5 LUs after initial assignment. 


e It was not clear how well the approach would extend 
to more than two RAID levels. 


e Although we were able to achieve good results with 
the partially-adaptive approach, the reasons for the 
results were not always obvious, hinting at a possi- 
ble lack of robustness. 


To address these concerns, we extended the search al- 
gorithm to let it dynamically switch the RAID level of a 
given LU. Every time the solver considers assigning a 
store to an LU (that may already have stores assigned to 
it), it evaluates whether the resulting LU would be better 
off with a RAID 1/0 or RAID 5 layout. 


The primary cost of the fully-adaptive approach is that 
it requires more CPU time than the partially-adaptive ap- 
proach, which did not revisit RAID-level selection deci- 
sions. In particular, the fully-adaptive approach roughly 
doubles the number of performance-model evaluations, 
which are relatively expensive operations. But fully- 
adaptive approach has several advantages: the solver is 
no longer biased towards a given RAID level, because it 
can identify the best choice at all stages of the assignment 
process. Adding more RAID levels to choose from is 
also possible, although the total computation time grows 
roughly linearly with the number of RAID levels. And 
there no longer is a need for a special goal function dur- 
ing the initial assignment phase. 


Our experiments showed that, with two exceptions, the 
PriceThenMinAvgUtil and PriceThenMaxAvgUtil goal 
functions produced identical results for all the fully- 
adaptive schemes. Each was better for one particular 
workload; we selected Price ThenMaxAvgUtil for our ex- 
periments, as it resulted in the lowest average cost. We 
found that it was possible to improve the fully-adaptive 
results slightly (so that they always produced the lowest 
cost) by increasing the number of reassignment passes to 
5, but we did not do so to keep the comparison with the 
partially-adaptive solver as fair as possible. 


5 Evaluation 


In this section, we present an experimental evaluation of 
the effectiveness of the RAID level selection schemes dis- 
cussed above. 


We took workload specifications from [1] and from 
traces of a validated TPC-D configuration. We used the 
Ergastulum solver to design storage systems to support 
these workloads, ensuring for each design that the per- 
formance and capacity needs of the workload would be 
met. To see if the results were array-specific, we con- 
structed designs for two different disk array types. 


The primary evaluation criterion for the RAID-level se- 
lection schemes was the cost of the generated configura- 
tions, because our performance models [3, 18] predicted 
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filesystem 
scientific 
oltp 
fs-light 
tpced30 
tpced30-2x 


tped30-4x 
tped300-1 
tpced300-5 
tped300-7 
tped300-9 
tpcd300-10 





20.0 KB 
640.0 KB 
2.0 KB 
14.8 KB 
27.6 KB 
27.6 KB 
27.6 KB 
53.5 KB 
49.1 KB 
51.1 KB 
49.8 KB 
45.3 KB 


(£13.8) | 2.6 
(4385.0) | 93.5 
(+£0.0) | 1.0 
(227.3) | 241 
(419.3) | 57.7 
(£193) | S77 
(£19.3) | 57.7 
(412.8) | 1.13 
(+£10.6) | 1.23 
(410.7) | 1.12 
(£10.6) | 1.20 
(+£12.3) | 1.28 





#stores | #streams Access size Run count Yreads 





(£13) 
(+£56.6) 
(0.0) 
(0.7) 
(+124.8) 
(£124.8) 
(+124.8) 
(+0.1) 
(£1.9) 
(£0.1) 
(£1.9) 
(42.2) 


Table 2: Characteristics of workloads used in experiments. “Run count” is the mean number of consecutive sequential accesses 
made by a stream. Thus workloads with low run counts (filesystem, oltp, fs-light) have essentially random accesses, while workloads 
with high run counts (scientific) have sequential accesses. tpcd has both streams with random and sequential accesses. The access 


size and run count columns list the mean and (standard deviation) for these values across all streams in the workload. 


that all the generated solutions would support the work- 
load performance requirements. The secondary criterion 
was the CPU time taken by each approach. 


We chose not to run the workloads on the target phys- 
ical arrays because it was not feasible. First, we did 
not have access to the applications used for some of the 
workloads—just traces of them running. Second, there 
were too many of them. We evaluated over a thou- 
sand configurations for the results presented; many of 
the workloads run for hours. Third, some of the resulting 
configurations were too large for us to construct. Fortu- 
nately, previous work [1] with the performance models 
we use indicated that their performance predictions are 
sufficiently accurate to allow us to feel confident that our 
comparisons were fair, and that the configurations de- 
signed would indeed support the workloads. 


5.1. Workloads 


To evaluate the RAID-level selection schemes, we used 
a number of different workloads that represented both 
traces of real systems and models of a diverse set of 
applications: an active file system (filesystem), a scien- 
tific application (scientific), an on-line transaction pro- 
cessing benchmark (o/tp), a lightly-loaded filesystem (/s- 
light), a 30 GB TPC-D decision-support benchmark, run- 
ning three queries in parallel until all of them com- 
plete (tpcd30), the tpcd30 workload duplicated (as if they 
were independent, but simultaneous runs) 2 and 4 times 
(tpced30-2x and tpcd30-4x), and the most I/O-intensive 
queries (i.e., 1, 5, 7, 9 and 10) of the 300 GB TPC-D 
benchmark run one at a time on a validated configuration 
(tpcd300-query-N). 


Table 2 summarizes their performance characteristics. 


Detailed information on the derivations of these work- 
loads can be found in [1]. 


5.2 Disk arrays 


We performed experiments using two of the arrays sup- 
ported by our solver: the Hewlett-Packard SureStore 
Model 30/FC High Availability Disk Array (FC-30, [12]) 
and the Hewlett-Packard SureStore E Disk Array FC-60 
(FC-60, [13]), as these are the ones for which we have 
calibrated models. 


The FC-30 is characteristic of a low-end, stand-alone 
disk array of 3-4 years ago. An FC-30 has up to 30 disks 
of 4 GB each, two redundant controllers (to survive a 
controller failure) and 60 MB of battery-backed cache 
(NVRAM). Each of the two array controllers is connected 
to the client host(s) over a 1 Gb/s FibreChannel network. 
Our FC-30 performance models [18] have an average er- 
ror of +6% and a worst-case error of +20% over a rea- 
sonable range of LU sizes. 


The FC-60 is characteristic of modern mid-range arrays. 
An FC-60 array can have up to 60 disks, placed in up to 
six disk enclosures. Each of the two array controllers is 
connected to the client host(s) over a | Gb/s FibreChan- 
nel network. Each controller may have up to 512 MB 
of NVRAM. The controller enclosure contains a back- 
plane bus that connects the controllers to the disk enclo- 
sures, via six 40 MB/s ultra-wide SCSI busses. Disks of 
up to 72 GB can be used, for a total unprotected capac- 
ity of 4.3 TB. Dirty blocks are mirrored in both con- 
troller caches, to prevent data loss if a controller fails. 
Our interpolation-based FC-60 performance models [3] 
have an average error of about 10% over a fairly wide 
range of configurations. 
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Figure 2: Tagger results for the FC-30 and FC-60 disk arrays. The results for each tagger are plotted within a single bar of the 
graph. Over all workloads, the bars show the proportion of time each tagger resulted in a final solution with the lowest cost (as 
measured over all varieties of RAID level selection), within 110% of the lowest cost, within 150% of the lowest cost and within 
200% of the cost. The taller and darker the bar, the better the tagger. Above each bar, the points show the maximum (worst) and 
average results for the tagger, as a multiple of the best cost. The al/R/0 and allR5 taggers tag all stores as RAID 1/0 or RAID 5 
respectively. The random tagger allocates stores randomly to either RAID level. The JOPS models are based on very simple array 
models. The PerfVect... and UtilizationOnly taggers are based on the complete analytical models as used by the solver. The 


remaining taggers are rule-based. 


5.3. Comparisons 


As described above, the primary criteria for comparison 
for all schemes is that of total system cost. 


5.3.1 Tagger results 

Figure 2 shows the results for each of the taggers for the 
FC-30 and FC-60 arrays. There are several observations 
and conclusions we can draw from these results. 


First, there is no overall winner. Within each array type, 
it is difficult to determine what the optimal choice is. For 
instance, compare the PerfVectMax and JOPS taggers for 
the FC-30 array. JOPS has a better average result than 
PerfVectMax, but performs very badly on one workload 
(filesystem), whereas PerfVectMax is much better in the 
worst case. Depending on the user’s expected range of 
workloads, either one may be the right choice. 


When comparing results across array types, the situation 


is even less clear—the sets of best taggers for each ar- 
ray are completely disjoint. Hence, the optimal choice 
of RAID level varies widely from array to array, and no 
single set of rules seems to work well for all array types, 
even when a subset of all array-specific parameters (such 
as the test for capacity-boundedness) is used in addition. 


Second, the results for the FC-60 are, in general, worse 
than for the FC-30. In large part, this is due to the rela- 
tive size and costs of the arrays. Many of the workloads 
require a large number (more than 20) of the FC-30 ar- 
rays; less efficient solutions—even those that require a 
few more complete arrays—add only a small relative in- 
crement to the total price. Conversely, the same work- 
loads for the FC-60 only require 2—3 arrays, and the rela- 
tive cost impact of a solution requiring even a single extra 
array is considerable. Another reason for the increased 
FC-60 costs is that many of the taggers were hand-tuned 
for the FC-30 in an earlier series of experiments [1]. 


With a different array, which has very different perfor- 
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Figure 3: Partially-adaptive results for the FC-30 and FC-60 disk arrays. There are two bars for each initial assignment goal 
function: the one on the left uses the PriceThenMinAvgUtil reassignment goal function, the one on the right PriceThenMaxAvgUtil. 


mance characteristics, the decisions as to what consti- 
tutes a “large write” become invalid. For example, con- 
sider the stripe size setting for each of the arrays we used. 
The FC-60 uses a default of 16 KB, whereas the FC-30 
uses 64 KB, which results in different performance for 
1/O sizes between these values. 


Third, even taggers based completely on the solver mod- 
els perform no better, and sometimes worse, than taggers 
based only on simple rules. This indicates that tagging 
solutions are too simplistic; it is necessary to take into 
account the interactions between different streams and 
stores mapped to the same LU or array when selecting 
RAID levels. This can be done through the use of adap- 
tive algorithms, as shown in the following sections. 


5.3.2 Partially-adaptive results 


Figure 3 shows results for each of the partially-adaptive 
rules for the FC-30 and FC-60 arrays. Our results show 
that the partly adaptive solver does much better than the 
tagging approaches. In particular, minimizing the aver- 
age capacity and utilization works well for both arrays 
and all the workloads. 


From the data, it is clear that al/R5 is the best partially- 
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adaptive rule for the FC-30 but not for the FC-60. How- 
ever the rules based on norms (AvgOfCapUtil, MaxOf- 
CapUtil and LengthOfCapUtil) seem to perform fairly 
well for both arrays—an improvement over the tagging 
schemes. The family of partially-adaptive rules based on 
change in utilization seems to perform reasonably for the 
FC-30, but poorly for the FC-60—with one exception, 
MinAvgA UtilTimesDataDisks, that performed as well as 
the norm-rules. 


5.3.3 Fully-adaptive results 


Tables 3 and 4 show, for each workload, the best re- 
sults achieved for each family of RAID level selection 
methods. As can be seen, the fully-adaptive approach 
finds the best solution in all but one case, indicating that 
this technique better searches the solution space than the 
partly adaptive and tagging techniques. Although the 
fully-adaptive approach needs more modifications to the 
solver, a single goal function performs nearly perfectly 
on both arrays, and it is more flexible. 
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Partly adaptive Fully 
PerfVectMax | IOPSdisk | R10SmallWriteAggressive | AllR5 | AvgOfCapUtil | adaptive 
0% 
2% 





0.12% 


Table 3: Cost overruns for the best solution for each workload and RAID selection method for the FC-30 array. Values are in percent 
above the best cost over all results for that array—that is, if the best possible result cost $100, and the given method resulted in a 
system costing $115, then the cost overrun is 15%. Increasing the number of reassignment passes to 5 results in the fully-adaptive 
scheme being best in all cases; we do not report those numbers to present a fair comparison with the other schemes. 











Partly adaptive Fully 
FC60UtilizationOnly | IOPScapacity | allR10 | AvgOfCapUtil | MaxOfCapUtil | adaptive 





Workload 








ipod300-query-10 





average 16.7% 15.9% | 14.3% 1.75% 0% 


Table 4: Cost overruns for the best solution for each workload and RAID selection method for the FC-60 array. All values are 
percentages above the best cost seen across all the methods. 
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5.3.4 CPU time comparison 


The advantage of better solutions does not come without 
a cost: Table 5 shows that the CPU time to calculate a 
solution increases for the more complex algorithms, be- 
cause they explore a larger portion of the search space. 
In particular, tagging eliminates the need to search any 
solution that uses an LU with a different tag, and makes 
selection of a new LU’s type trivial when it is created, 
whereas both of the adaptive algorithms have to perform 
a model evaluation and a search over all of the LU types. 


The fully-adaptive algorithm searches all the possibili- 
ties that the partially-adaptive algorithm does, and also 
looks at the potential benefit of switching the LU type 
on each assignment. It takes considerably longer to run. 
Even so, this factor is insignificant when put into con- 
text: our solver has completely designed enterprise stor- 
age systems containing $2-$5 million of storage equip- 
ment in under an hour of CPU time. We believe that the 
advantages of the fully-adaptive solution will outweigh 
its computation costs in almost all cases. 


5.3.5 Implementation complexity 


A final tradeoff that might be considered is the imple- 
mentation complexity. The modifications to implement 
partially-adaptive schemes on the original solver took a 
few hours of work. The fully-adaptive approach took a 
few weeks of work. Both figures are for a person thor- 
oughly familiar with the solver code. However, the fully- 
adaptive approach clearly gives the best results, and is in- 
dependent of the devices and workloads being used; the 
development investment is likely to pay off very quickly 
in any production environment. 


6 Related work 


The published literature does not seem to report on sys- 
tematic, implementable criteria for automatic RAID level 
selection. In their original paper [20], Patterson, Gib- 
son and Katz mention some selection criteria for RAID | 
through RAID 5, based on the sizes of read and write 
accesses. Their criteria are high-level rules of thumb 
that apply to extreme cases, e.g., “if a workload contains 
mostly small writes, use RAID 1/0 instead of RAID 5”. 
No attempt is made to resolve contradictory recommen- 
dations from different rules, or to determine thresh- 
old values for essential definitions like “small write” 
or “write-mostly”. Simulation-based studies [2, 14, 17] 
quantify the relative strengths of different RAID levels 
(including some not mentioned in this paper), but do not 
derive general guidelines for choosing a RAID level for 


given access patterns, 


The HP AutoRAID disk array [24] side-steps the issue 
by dynamically, and transparently, migrating data blocks 
between RAID 1/0 and RAID 5 storage as a result of data 
access patterns. However, the AutoRAID technology is 
not yet widespread, and even its remapping algorithms 
are themselves based on simple rules of thumb that could 
perhaps be improved (e.g., “put as much recently written 
data in RAID 1/0 as possible”). 


In addition to RAID levels, storage systems have multiple 
other parameters that system administrators are expected 
to set. Prior studies examined how to choose the num- 
ber of disks per LU [22], and the optimal stripe unit size 
for RAID 0 [9], RAID 5 [8], and other layouts [19]. The 
RAID Configuration Tool [27] allows system administra- 
tors to run simple, synthetic variations on a user-supplied 
1/O trace against a simulator, to help visualize the perfor- 
mance consequences of each parameter setting (includ- 
ing RAID levels). Although it assists humans in explor- 
ing the search space by hand, it does not automatically 
search the parameter space itself. 


Apart from the HP AutoRAID, none of these systems 
provide much, if any, assistance with mixed workloads. 


The work described here is part of a larger research pro- 
gram at HP Laboratories with the goal of automating the 
design, construction, and management of storage sys- 
tems. In the scheme we have developed for this, we run 
our solver to develop a design for a storage system, then 
implement that design, monitor it under load, analyze the 
result, and then re-design the storage system if neces- 
sary, to meet changes in workload, available resources, 
or even simple mis-estimates of the original requirements 
[4]. Our goal is to do this with no manual intervention at 
all — we would like the storage system to be completely 
self-managing. An important part of the solution is the 
ability to design configurations and data layouts for disk 
arrays automatically, which is where the work described 
in this paper contributes. 


7 Summary and conclusions 


In this paper, we presented a variety of methods for se- 
lecting RAID levels, running the gamut from the ones 
that consider each store in isolation and make irrevocable 
decisions to the ones that consider all workload interac- 
tions and can undo any decision. We then evaluated all 
schemes for each family in isolation, and then compared 
the cost of solutions for the best representative from each 
family. A set of real workload descriptions and models 
of commercially-available disk arrays was used for the 
performance study. To the best of our knowledge, this is 
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Table 5: Mean and (standard deviation) of the CPU time in seconds, for each workload and RAID selection method for the FC-60 


array. 


the first systematic, automatable attempt to select RAID 
levels in the published literature. 


The simpler tagging schemes are similar to accepted 
knowledge and to the back-of-the-envelope calculations 
that system designers currently rely upon. However, they 
are highly dependent on particular combinations of de- 
vices and workloads, and involve hand-picking the right 
values for many constants, so they are only suitable for 
limited combinations of workloads and devices. Further- 
more, because they put restrictions on the choices the 
solver can make, they result in poorer solutions. 


Integrating RAID level selection into the store-to-device 
assignment algorithm led to much better results, with the 
best results being obtained from allowing the solver to 
revise its RAID-level selection decision at any time. 


We showed that the benefits of the fully-adaptive scheme 
outweigh its additional costs in terms of computation 
time and complexity. Analysis of the utilization data 
from the fully-adaptive solver solutions showed that 
some of the solutions it generated in our experiments 
were provably of the lowest possible cost (e.g., when the 
capacity of every disk, or the bandwidth of all but one 
array, were fully utilized). 


For future work, we would like to explore the implica- 
tions of providing reliability guarantees in addition to 
performance; we believe that the fully-adaptive schemes 
would be suitable for this, at the cost of increased run- 
ning times. We would also like to automatically choose 
components of different cost for each individual LU 
within the arrays, e.g., decide between big/slow and 
small/fast disk drives according to the workload being 
mapped onto them; and to extend automatic decisions to 
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additional parameters such as LU stripe size and disks 
used in an LU. 
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Abstract 


Designing a storage area network (SAN) fabric requires 
devising a set of hubs, switches and links to connect hosts 
to their storage devices. The network must be capable 
of simultaneously meeting specified data flow require- 
ments between multiple host-device pairs, and it must 
do so cost-effectively, since large-scale SAN fabrics can 
cost millions of dollars. Given that the number of data 
flows can easily number in the hundreds, simple over- 
provisioned manual designs are often not attractive: they 
can cost significantly more than they need to, may not 
meet the performance needs, may expend valuable re- 
sources in the wrong places, and are subject to the usual 
sources of human error. 


Producing SAN fabric designs automatically can ad- 
dress these difficulties, but it is a non-trivial problem: it 
extends the NP-hard minimum-cost fixed-charge multi- 
commodity network flow problem to include degree con- 
straints, node capacities, node costs, unsplittable flows, 
and other requirements. Nonetheless, we present here 
two efficient algorithms for automatic SAN design. We 
show that these produce cost-effective SAN designs in 
very reasonable running times, and explore how the two 
algorithms behave over a range of design problems. 


1 Introduction 


A SAN (storage area network) connects a group of 
servers (or hosts) to their shared storage devices (such as 
disks, disk arrays and tape drives) through an intercon- 
nection fabric consisting of hubs, switches and links. We 
present results for designs using today’s dominant SAN 
fabric for the SCSI block-level protocol, FibreChannel 
[13]. The storage industry is in the process of adding 
switched Ethernet as an alternative block-level network 
transport. We believe that our work applies equally to 
both, and could also usefully be applied to file-based 
storage systems, and even general-purpose local-area 
networks (LANs). 


An example FibreChannel SAN is shown in Figure 1. 


SANs offer many advantages over direct-connected lo- 
cal storage, including superior connectivity of servers to 





my , storage 
device 


Figure 1: A simple, single-layer SAN fabric. Hosts appear in 
the top row, devices in the bottom row, and switches and hubs 
in between. 


storage devices, better utilization of storage resources, 
centralized administration and management, increased 
scalability, and improved performance. In spite of these 
advantages, the adoption of SANs has been relatively 
slow. Some of this is due to interoperability difficul- 
ties between vendors, but as these are being resolved, 
the next barrier appears to be the complexities associ- 
ated with designing the SANs, because this involves all 
of the problems of network design — in an environment 
with essentially no automatic flow control, and zero tol- 
erance for packet loss, due to the low-level nature of the 
SCSI protocol. 


As a result, designing even small SANs requires con- 
siderable time and effort from IT experts. Their man- 
ual methods often result in expensive, overprovisioned 
designs — and this becomes more of a problem as the de- 
signs get larger and more complex. This matters: it is not 
difficult to spend 10-20% of the total storage system cost 
on the SAN fabric elements, and SAN designs of a scale 
that require an investment of millions of dollars in the 
SAN fabric alone are becoming more common. We have 
witnessed a factor of three difference in the cost of aSAN 
between a manual design ($4m) that took several days 
and an automatically-generated one ($1.4m) that took a 
few minutes. 


Design mistakes can be subtle and therefore easy to over- 
look, yet potentially very costly; poor performance is 
commonplace, and downtime in failure situations can re- 
sult if the fault-tolerance aspects are mis-designed. As 
SANs grow to include hundreds or even thousands of 
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storage devices, it becomes increasingly difficult, even 
for SAN experts, to manually design cost-effective and 
reliable SANs. 


We believe that the most effective approach to these 
problems is to automate the design of SANs. Such de- 
signs must take into account the performance demands 
(to avoid queuing or packet loss), and they should try 
to minimize system cost, because SAN components are 
quite expensive. The result would enable the wider de- 
ployment of SANs, as well as increase the likelihood that 
the systems deployed would meet real needs. 


This paper presents just such a solution: a tool to de- 
sign SANs automatically. We call it Appia, after the Ap- 
pian Way, one of the network of roads leading to ancient 
Rome. 


1.1 Automated design of storage systems 


Appia was developed to operate in concert with a set of 
tools that select and design the storage-device portions of 
a complete storage system [2, 4]. These tools use work- 
load and device performance information to select and 
configure storage devices, and then determine appropri- 
ate data placements on those devices. Their goal is to 
design a system that meets performance goals with high 
reliability at low cost. A side effect is that the tools’ out- 
put includes information about the workload data-flows 
from each host to each storage device: precisely the in- 
formation that is needed to design the SAN fabric to con- 
nect the hosts to their storage. 


Such tools significantly reduce the human intervention 
required to design storage systems: people can express 
their needs at a relatively high level, and the tools can 
design a storage system to meet their needs, taking into 
account all the low-level details, such as predicting the 
complex performance effects that result from mixing 
workloads on shared storage devices. Better yet, such 
tools can be used in an automatic control loop, allowing 
the storage system design to evolve completely automat- 
ically when dealing with load and system changes, with- 
out the need for human intervention. 


We wanted to achieve the same benefits for SAN de- 
sign. The results presented here are the first outcome 
of that goal. In particular, we present two algorithms for 
cost-effective SAN fabric design. These two approaches, 
which we call FlowMerge and QuickBuilder, demon- 
strate complementary strengths. FlowMerge, which is 
more computationally intensive, tends to find lower-cost 
designs for SANs with sparse connectivity requirements, 
whereas QuickBuilder excels when connectivity require- 
ments are dense. We found that the better of two designs 
is, on average, within 33% of the optimal design cost for 
empirical test problems that are small enough to solve 


optimally. Moreover, these designs are found in a few 
minutes or less for SANs with 50 hosts and 100 devices, 
a size typical of the largest current installations. Because 
of their complementary strengths, both algorithms are in- 
cluded in Appia. 


1.2. Structure of the paper 


The remainder of this paper is organized as follows. Sec- 
tion 2 presents a statement of the SAN fabric design 
problem, including notation and related work. Section 
3 presents an overview of the FlowMerge algorithm for 
finding cost-effective SAN fabric designs. The Quick- 
Builder algorithm is presented in §4. In §5 we present 
computational results comparing the effectiveness of the 
two algorithms. Furthermore, for small problems we 
compare the cost of designs produced by FlowMerge and 
QuickBuilder with the cost of optimal designs. Future 
work and conclusions are presented in §6 and §7. 


2 The SAN design problem 


The SAN design problem can be stated quite simply: we 
are given a set of hosts, a set of storage devices, and a set 
of requirements in the form of data flows between host- 
device pairs. Each flow has a desired bandwidth. The 
goal is to build a minimum-cost SAN to support all of 
these requirements simultaneously. To do so, one must 
select a set of fabric nodes (switches and hubs), a set of 
links connecting pairs of nodes (hosts, devices and fabric 
nodes), a topology with which to join these together, and 
a single path through the network for each flow. (The 
single-path restriction arises from SCSI request-ordering 
constraints.) 


The resulting fabric design must be feasible - that is, it 
must satisfy constraints that ensure it is buildable, and 
it must support the connection and performance require- 
ments. These constraints are: (1) the number of links 
connected to a host, device or fabric node must not ex- 
ceed the number of ports available there (these restric- 
tions are called degree constraints) and (2) the flow rout- 
ing must honor the bandwidth limitations of links and 
fabric nodes. Because packets travel differently through 
hubs and switches, their bandwidth constraints differ. 
Packets routed into a switch are forwarded directly to 
the next destination in their path. In contrast, packets 
routed into a hub are transmitted through all connected 
hubs and all links attached to these hubs; they are seized 
by their next destination. Thus, the total flow into an in- 
terconnected set of hubs is limited by the minimum of the 
bandwidth of each individual hub, the bandwidth of each 
connected link, and the bandwidth of each port used by 
these links. The bandwidth of switches is therefore more 
efficiently utilized than hub bandwidth. 
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Data about the flows is readily available from solutions 
to the storage-system and data-placement design prob- 
lems [2, 4], but it may also be obtained from the tried 
and true techniques of measurement of an existing sys- 
tem or estimation. Obviously, no design tool is better 
than the inputs it is given — but the comparison point 
here is manual design, not complete knowledge of the 
system’s future behavior. It is easy enough to build in a 
certain amount of “slack”, to allow for errors, or antici- 
pated future growth. Indeed, we believe that it is better 
to have the slack specified up front as part of the goal, 
so that the design system can take it into account, rather 
than trying to build in slack “‘after the fact” by adding ex- 
cess SAN elements in places where they may not do the 
most good. 


The design algorithms we describe run fast enough that 
they can be used in interactive “what if” scenario explo- 
ration, in conjunction with manual input from a SAN 
design expert. The low-cost designs the tools produce 
may not always “look pretty”; some people prefer greater 
symmetry in their solutions, even at the expense of 
greater cost. As such, we believe it is important to use 
this kind of tool — at least at first - in a context where 
there is a chance for experts to modify the output it pro- 
duces. Nonetheless, it is our aim to develop tools that can 
be placed into a completely automatic design-deploy- 
monitor-redesign loop. 


2.1 Related work 


SAN design is currently done manually by IT experts, 
who use error-prone ad-hoc methods or canned topolo- 
gies that often result in grossly overprovisioned designs. 
While overprovisioning can be advantageous, it is impor- 
tant that it is done strategically to provide high perfor- 
mance, scalability, reliability, and robustness to changes 
in requirements. Some canned designs currently in use, 
such as the Brocade Core-Edge architecture [9], possess 
these characteristics. They are used when the SAN de- 
signers have no systematic way to predict the connec- 
tivity and data flow requirements in their SANs, and so 
opt for full connectivity between hosts and devices. But 
this flexibility comes at a very high price: many fabric 
elements are needed to provide this connectivity, espe- 
cially at high bandwidths. In general, when any infor- 
mation is available about SAN requirements, far more 
cost-effective designs can be found. 


As part of our search for algorithms to apply to this prob- 
lem, we turned to the literature on network design. Un- 
fortunately, most traditional network design approaches 
only address link costs, because switches are cheaper 
than trenching in wide area telephone networks, which 
are the target of most of this work. In the SAN case, the 
reverse is usually the case: in mid-2001, a fully loaded 
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64-port FibreChannel “storage director” (a high-end fab- 
tic switch) costs close to half a million dollars, while in- 
dividual fibre links for use within a data center are priced 
around $100-$500. As a result, much of the existing re- 
search in network design proved less applicable than we 
had hoped. 


In particular, the SAN fabric design problem generalizes 
and extends several NP-hard problems in network de- 
sign. For example, it generalizes the nonbifurcated net- 
work loading problem [21, 6, 3, 16, 17]. In this problem, 
there are several commodities, each with an origin and 
destination node in the network, and a required amount 
of the commodity that must travel through the network 
between these nodes. One must choose a minimum cost 
set of capacitated links connecting a known set of nodes 
to satisfy these flow requirements simultaneously. The 
term “nonbifurcated” refers to the requirement that a sin- 
gle route for each commodity must be selected; i.e., flows 
cannot be split across multiple paths. Each link has an 
associated fixed cost, and multiple links between a given 
pair of nodes may be selected. This problem contains 
the Steiner tree problem, known to be NP-complete, in 
which one must find the minimum cost set of links to 
connect a given subset of the nodes in a network. (See 
[23] for a survey of work on the Steiner tree problem.) 
The nonbifurcated network loading problem is NP-hard 
even when all commodities share a single source [21]. 


If we relax the constraint that flows cannot be split, the 
SAN design problem generalizes the multicommodity 
network design problem [20, 8, 7, 19, 22, 10, 5]. This 
problem is known to be NP-hard even in the single com- 
modity case [15]. Like the nonbifurcated network load- 
ing problem, it involves choosing a set of capacitated, 
fixed-cost links to connect a set of nodes to satisfy multi- 
commodity flow requirements. Any number of links be- 
tween a pair of nodes can be selected. In this case, how- 
ever, flows can be split. Even so, multicommodity net- 
work design problems are notoriously difficult to solve in 
practice. This is true because their integer programming 
formulations’ LP relaxations do not provide tight lower 
bounds. Even finding feasible solutions is often difficult. 
Surveys of work in this area are given in [18, 1, 24]. 


In the NP-hard problems mentioned above, one must find 
a minimum cost set of links to route the flows, when the 
nodes in the network are known. The SAN fabric design 
problem generalizes these problems, in that the nodes in 
the network are not known a priori. One must choose a 
set of hubs and switches with which to build the intercon- 
nection fabric between hosts and devices. Several differ- 
ent types of hubs and switches may be available, differ- 
ing in attributes such as cost, bandwidth, and number of 
available ports; an arbitrary number of instances of each 
type may be used in the SAN. It is possible, however, to 
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construct a candidate fabric node set containing the op- 
timal set. Few authors have considered network design 
problems in which the topology is unknown. The Steiner 
tree problem is a special case of the capacitated network 
design problem in which some nodes may optionally be 
excluded from the network. The integer programming 
formulation of network design problems grows in dimen- 
sion exponentially with the size of the set of nodes con- 
sidered, and thus it is essential to find a small candidate 
node set. Unfortunately in the SAN design context it may 
be difficult to determine such a candidate set of reason- 
able size due to the number of different node types con- 
sidered. 


SAN design also generalizes other network design prob- 
lems by associating capacity and cost with nodes. [17] 
includes node costs, and [27, 14] consider node capaci- 
ties. A node’s cost and capacity can be handled within 
the context of standard network design problems at the 
expense of an additional node and arc: each capacitated 
or cost-inducing node can be replaced by two uncapaci- 
tated and costless nodes with an arc between them pos- 
sessing the original node’s cost and capacity attributes. 
(This assumes unidirectional links, which will not always 
be the case in future SAN design problems.) 


Another confounding feature of the SAN design problem 
is the presence of degree constraints on nodes. Degree 
constraints appear only in special cases of the network 
design problem such as the degree-constrained minimum 
spanning tree problem [12, 11, 25], known to be NP-hard 
[15]. 


The many features of the SAN design problem have been 
addressed individually or in small subsets in the work 
mentioned above. The first to address all of its features 
in a common framework was [26], in which an algorithm 
called Merge was presented. Merge found cost-effective 
designs for small problems but failed to find feasible de- 
signs for larger problems. The algorithms presented here 
are proven to find feasible designs under a reasonable set 
of conditions, and their designs are generally more cost- 
effective. 


2.2 Notation 


Some notation will be useful in describing our ap- 
proaches. Let H and D represent the sets of hosts and 
devices, respectively. Denote the set of flows by F. Let 
N be the set of all types of switches and hubs available. 
Each componenti € HUDUW has a maximum number 
of ports p;, each with cost 7;. Although a SAN could 
be built from several different types of links differing in 
bandwidth and cost, we restrict attention in this paper 
to the case when there is one available link type whose 
bandwidth is @ and cost is y. To simplify exposition, we 
also assume that all ports have bandwidth @, though ports 


may differ in cost. Finally, fabric node type n € NV has 
cost c,, and maximum aggregate bandwidth b,,. The SAN 
fabric design problem defined by given sets of hosts, de- 
vices, flows and nodes is denoted by P. 


3 The FlowMerge algorithm 


The first of our algorithms is called FlowMerge, which 
earns its name from the way it pulls together separate 
flows into sets of flows that share fabric nodes. It was 
inspired by this simple fact: when two flows with a com- 
mon host or device are routed together through a link, 
they conserve a port on that host or device. FlowMerge 
attempts to use fabric nodes in a way that alleviates a 
shortage of host and device ports, by selecting subsets 
of flows with common hosts or devices to route together 
through links. 


FlowMerge is a recursive algorithm that creates a SAN 
design by introducing, at each recursive application, a 
set of fabric nodes and links, with no links between fab- 
ric nodes in the set. When the algorithm terminates, the 
fabric design consists of one or more “layers” of nodes, 
where there are links between but not within layers. An 
example of a layered fabric produced by FlowMerge is 
shown in Figure 2. The top and bottom rows of com- 
ponents contain hosts and devices, respectively, and the 
remaining components are fabric nodes. 





Figure 2: A sample SAN fabric produced by FlowMerge 


The basic building block of a FlowMerge fabric is a 
single-layer fabric. This is a fabric that has no links 
between fabric nodes, so that each flow requirement is 
routed either along a direct link between its host and de- 
vice, or along a two-link path that passes through a single 
fabric node. Figure 1 depicts an example of a single- 
layer fabric. In §3.1 we describe the procedure that in- 
troduces a single layer of nodes, which we call Single- 
Layer FlowMerge. In §3.2 we outline the recursive pro- 
cedure that creates a multi-layered fabric through succes- 
sive calls to Single-Layer FlowMerge. 
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3.1 Single-Layer FlowMerge 


The input to Single-Layer FlowMerge is a set H of hosts, 
a set D of devices, and flow requirements F between 
them. Single-Layer FlowMerge produces a series of 
single-layer fabric designs to support the flow require- 
ments. Each design in the series is feasible with respect 
to all except, possibly, the degree constraints on hosts 
and devices. The initial design consists of a direct host- 
device link for each flow. This design is typically infeasi- 
ble because one or more hosts or devices has fewer ports 
than incident links. The difference between the numbers 
of incident links and available ports on a given host or de- 
vice is called its port violation. Each subsequent design 
in the series has a smaller total port violation than the 
previous design, or a lower cost than the previous design 
if both designs are feasible. 


To see how this series of designs is obtained, consider an 
arbitrary single-layer fabric. Associated with each fabric 
node in the design is a subset of flow requirements routed 
via that node. Similarly, associated with each direct host- 
device link in the fabric is a subset of flows routed along 
that link. In general, the flow requirements are partioned 
into disjoint subsets, such that each flow requirement is 
in exactly one subset. Each subset in the partition has an 
associated fabric node or direct host-device link through 
which all flows in the subset are routed. We call these 
subsets flowsets. 


Single-Layer FlowMerge begins with the finest partition 
of the flow requirements: each flow is in its own flowset. 
At each iteration, a new, coarser, partition is obtained 
by merging two flowsets together. When merging two 
flowsets, we must select a fabric node type among avail- 
able types with which to route the flows in the merged 
flowset, and the links connecting hosts and devices to the 
node along which we route the flows. The node type is 
selected based on the number of ports available on the 
node and the cost of using the node (including the cost 
of required ports and links). We select the flowsets to 
merge to alleviate port violations, favoring reductions on 
the hosts and devices with the most severe violations. 
Cost is a tie-breaker criterion. Once two flowsets are 
merged, they are never split. Single-Layer FlowMerge 
continues merging flowsets until either no two flowsets 
can be merged, or all port violations have been elimi- 
nated and no merger produces a cost savings. Single- 
Layer FlowMerge terminates, because after a finite num- 
ber of mergers (one less than the number of flows) only 
a single flowset remains, so no further mergers are possi- 
ble. Figure 3 demonstrates how Single-Layer FlowMerge 
works on a small example. 


Pseudocode for the Single-Layer FlowMerge algorithm 
is shown in Figure 4. We use the following notation: 





Figure 3: Example application of Single-Layer FlowMerge. 
The problem has 3 hosts and 3 devices, each with 2 ports, and 
a single type of switch available with 8 ports. The eight flows 
in the problem each have bandwidth 33 MB/s. Links and ports 
have bandwidth 100 MB/s. Six successive designs are shown, 
beginning with the one that assigns each flow to its own link. In 
each design, hosts and devices with the highest port violation 
are circled. For example, in the first design, the highest port 
violation is one: there are two hosts and two devices each with 
three incident links and only two ports. Each design in the 
series reduces the port violation on one host or device from 
the previous design by merging two flowsets together. After 
four mergers, all port violations are eliminated. The last merge 
eliminates one fabric node and thereby reduces the cost of the 
fabric. 


e F is the partition of the set of flows F into flowsets 
(more explicitly, F is a collection {J : J C F} with 
the property that UyserJ = F and KN J = 9 for all 
J,K €¥, J#K); 


N is the set of available fabric node types; 


lis the single available link type; 


Mc {(J,K,n): JK EF J#KneEN vUfil}} 
is a set of triples consisting of two flowsets and one 
node type or link; 


© score is a function defined on elements of M. 


We refer to elements of M as mergers because they rep- 
resent the combinations of flowset pairs and node types 
that are candidates for merging. 


In the Single-Layer FlowMerge psuedocode, each appli- 
cation of the outer loop results in a merger. We start an 
application of this loop by initializing the set of candi- 
date mergers M to be all possible flowset pair-node com- 
binations, and then eliminating infeasible combinations. 
Next, we compute the port violations on hosts and de- 
vices. If there are candidate mergers left to consider, we 
refine this set in the inner “Else while” loop. This loop 
considers port violation degree ranging from the current 
worst, v, down to |. For each such degree, it “scores” 
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each merger in M by counting the number of hosts and 
devices with that degree port violation on which it con- 
serves ports. After scores are computed, mergers that do 
not achieve the highest score for this degree are removed 
from consideration. If multiple candidate mergers still 
remain, it eliminates all but those with the lowest cost. 
After the inner loop is finished, a single merger from the 
candidate set is then implemented. Since we are indiffer- 
ent between all candidate mergers at this stage, we could 
introduce randomization into the algorithm in the selec- 
tion of the merger from the final set of candidates. 


Scores computed in the inner loop can be largely reused 
in successive applications of the outer loop. In our imple- 
mentation, they are updated for flowset pairs containing 
hosts or devices whose port violation was reduced in the 
prior merger. 


3.2 Multi-Layer FlowMerge 


When Single-Layer FlowMerge is applied to a SAN fab- 
ric design problem, it will reduce at least one host’s or 
device’s port violation by at least one. (We omit the de- 
tails of this proof in the interest of brevity.) However, 
Single-Layer FlowMerge may not successfully eliminate 
all port violations on hosts and devices. In this case, it 
is reapplied recursively to generate cascading layers of 
fabric nodes. Pseudocode for this recursive application, 
which we call Multi-Layer FlowMerge, is shown in Fig- 
ure 5. 


The central idea behind the recursion is as follows. We 
first apply Single-Layer FlowMerge to a SAN fabric de- 
sign problem P. If all host and device port violations are 
eliminated from P, we have found a feasible SAN fab- 
ric design. At this point, we can stop, since Single-Layer 
FlowMerge found no cost-saving mergers and introduc- 
ing new fabric nodes would only increase costs. 


If instead there are remaining host and/or device port vi- 
olations, the current set of fabric nodes is insufficient. 
We address the host port violations first, independently 
of the device port violations, by recasting the problem as 
a new SAN fabric design problem Py that has only host 
port violations and no device port violations. The hosts 
of P become hosts of Pz. Subsets of flows in problem P 
are aggregated together to become flows for problem Py 
according to their assignment to links in the one-layer so- 
lution to P. More specifically, for each flowset and each 
link into the flowset’s fabric node, a new flow is created 
in Py whose bandwidth is the aggregate bandwidth of 
flows assigned to that link. The new flow’s device in Py 
is the fabric node itself. If instead its flowset has no fab- 
ric node (and thus has a single direct link between a host 
and device), all flows routed along that link are aggre- 
gated into a single flow in Py. For this flow we create a 
“dummy” device in Py with a single port that costs the 


Single-Layer FlowMerge 

Input: a SAN fabric design problem P. 
Output: a set of flowsets F and a fabric 
node for each flowset. 


Let F={{f}: f €F}. 

While (true) { 
Let M={(J,K,n):J,KEF,JZKneEN U{i}}. 
Remove from M all elements that 
represent infeasible mergers. 


Compute the port violation on each 
source and terminal with respect to 
the current set of flowsets and their 
associated nodes and link. Let v be 
the highest port violation among them. 
If M=90, break. 
Else while (v>0) and (|M|>1) { 
For each mEM { 
Let scorem =0. 
For each source and terminal c 
with port violation v 
If merger m reduces the port 
violation on c 
Let scorém = scor€ém+1. 
Remove elements of M which did 
not achieve the highest score. 
Let v=v-1. 
} 
For each mE M 
Compute the cost of merger m. 
Remove mergers in M which did not 
achieve the lowest cost. 


} 

Return a random m=(J,K,a) eM. 

If the merger m reduces the port 
violation on at least one source 
or terminal with a positive port 
violation, or if the merger has a 
negative cost, perform the merger: 
delete J and K from F, discarding 
their respective nodes, and replace 
with a new flowset J U K with a node of 
type n. 


Otherwise, break. 


} 


Return flowsets in F and their associated 
fabric nodes. 





Figure 4: Single-Layer FlowMerge 
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Multi-Layer FlowMerge(P, L) 
Input: a SAN fabric design problem P anda 
layer number L. 
Output: a feasible SAN fabric design 
consisting of one or more layers of fabric 
nodes, with no links between nodes in a given 
layer. 
Apply Single-Layer FlowMerge to P. 
If there are remaining host port 
violations in current solution to P { 
Recast problem as new Multi-Layer 
FlowMerge problem Py. 
Apply Multi-Layer FlowMerge(Py,L-—1). 
Add fabric for Py to fabric for P. 


} 


If there are remaining device port 
violations in current solution to P { 
Recast problem as new Multi-Layer 
FlowMerge problem Pp. 
Apply Multi-Layer FlowMerge(Pp,L +1). 
Add fabric Pp to fabric for P. 


} 


If there are no remaining port violations 
in P 
Return fabric for P. 





Figure 5: Multi-Layer FlowMerge 


same as its original device’s ports. Thus, the set of de- 
vices in Py consists of fabric nodes from P and dummy 
devices corresponding to devices from P; none of these 
have port violations. 


We then apply Multi-Layer FlowMerge to the Py and 
create a multi-layered fabric for that problem. The next 
step is to incorporate the fabric for Py into the solution 
we are building up for P. Py’s fabric layers are inserted 
into the fabric of P. 


Similarly, if device port violations remain in P after 
the application of Single-Layer FlowMerge, then a new 
problem Pp is created in a way that mirrors the creation 
of Py. It has all devices from P as its devices, aggre- 
gated flows from P as its flows, and hosts consisting of 
fabric nodes and dummy hosts corresponding to hosts in 
P. Pp is solved and its fabric is incorporated into P’s 
solution. 


In this brief overview of Multi-Layer FlowMerge, we 
have omitted many details. For example, there are spe- 
cial precautions taken which ensure that there are no 
links between hubs in the fabric. While this is not strictly 
necessary, it is the most efficient way to ensure that hub 
capacity constraints are honored. 


3.3. Correctness and Effectiveness 


Although the proof will be omitted here, FlowMerge 
finds a feasible SAN fabric design when the following 


two conditions hold: 


For each host and device, there exists an as- 
signment of its flows to its ports such that the 


total bandwidth of flows assigned to a port is () 
at most the port’s bandwidth ({). 
There is a switch type available having at (2) 


least three ports and bandwidth at least 3. 


Assumption (1) is clearly a necessary condition for the 
existence of a feasible fabric design. Assumption (2) is 
not necessary, in general, since a small SAN may require 
no fabric nodes at all. However, it is not at all restric- 
tive; all real switches possess at least 8 ports and typi- 
cally many more, and have bandwidth many times that 
of a link. The two assumptions together are sufficient to 
ensure that FlowMerge finds a feasible fabric design. 


While we have no analytical optimality bounds on 
FlowMerge designs, we do have empirical results com- 
paring its designs to those produced by QuickBuilder 
and, for small problems, optimal designs. 


Our results indicate that FlowMerge is very effective at 
building one-layer fabrics, which are typically sufficient 
for problems that either have few hosts and devices and 
have sparse connectivity requirements between hosts and 
devices. But for SANs that are so large or whose connec- 
tivity requirements are so dense that they require multi- 
ple fabric layers, it is less effective than QuickBuilder. 
There are several explanations for these results. 


First, the class of fabrics FlowMerge generates is 
more restrictive than those built by QuickBuilder. 
FlowMerge’s layered fabric structure, where each layer 
is built myopically, may exclude more cost-effective fab- 
ric designs. In each layer it tries to resolve as many port 
violations as possible before introducing the next layer. It 
never considers changing a fabric layer that was created 
in an earlier application of Single-Layer FlowMerge. 


Second, because FlowMerge only considers pairwise 
mergers, it can get stuck in locally optimal solutions. To 
see why, suppose it has found a feasible partition for a 
layer and is seeking only cost-improving mergers. It will 
quit if no merger is profitable. In many examples, we 
have seen that a better solution could have been obtained 
if mergers of more than two flowsets were considered; 
this occurs frequently in the multilayered solutions. 


Allowing backtracking, or permitting non-cost- 
improving mergers with some small probability (in 
the spirit of simulated annealing) are techniques that are 
likely to improve FlowMerge’s performance, particularly 
on problems requiring multiple layers of fabric. Results 
from our current implementation of FlowMerge will be 
presented in more detail in §5. 
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4 The QuickBuilder Algorithm 


In this section we outline a second, two-phased approach 
to SAN fabric design, called QuickBuilder. It is based on 
the observation that since flows cannot be split across 
multiple paths in the network, each flow must be as- 
signed to a single port on its host and device.This mat- 
ters because the way in which flows are assigned to ports 
has a large impact on the remainder of the SAN design. 
A clever assignment creates a partition of the host and 
device ports into disjoint subsets of ports called port 
groups. The port group of port p is a set of ports that 
includes p; if g is a port in the port group and a flow 
assigned to q is also assigned to port r, then r is in the 
port group. In short, the port group of port p includes p, 
all ports p must communicate with, all ports they com- 
municate with, etc. In the language of graph theory, port 
groups are the connected components of a graph in which 
the nodes are ports, and links connect port pairs with 
common flows assigned to them. The critical insight was 
that each port group can be treated as an independent, 
smaller design problem. In general, the fewer ports in a 
port group, the less fabric is required to support its flows. 
Thus, the finer the decomposition, the less costly the fab- 
tic. QuickBuilder seeks an assignment that results in a 
fine decomposition. 


QuickBuilder first assigns each flow requirement to a sin- 
gle port on its host and a single port on its device (the port 
assignment phase); the flow will later be routed through 
these ports in the second phase. The assignment obtained 
in the first phase implies a partition into port groups. Fab- 
ric can be built for each port group separately. 


The second phase of the algorithm considers each port 
group created in the port assignment phase separately, 
and finds a fabric to support the flows assigned to its 
ports. The fabric associated with a port group is an inter- 
connected set of fabric nodes and links called a module, 
from which we obtain the name module-building phase 
for this part of the algorithm. The two phases are de- 
scribed in more detail in §4.1 and §4.2. 


Two examples of QuickBuilder designs are shown below. 
The fabric in Figure 7 was developed by QuickBuilder 
with the same inputs that FlowMerge used to find the 
fabric in Figure 2. For this problem, QuickBuilder’s as- 
signment of flows to ports led to two port groups, one 
of which is very large, containing all but two ports. The 
fabric contains one direct host-device link, and one very 
large module with three interconnected switches. Fig- 
ure 6 is a solution to the SAN design problem for which 
FlowMerge designed the fabric in Figure 1. In this fabric, 
QuickBuilder’s port assignment created five port groups. 
Two port groups are supported by direct links, two larger 
port groups are supported by hubs, and the largest is sup- 
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ported by two switches connected to each other. In §5 
we compare the QuickBuilder and FlowMerge solutions 
in more detail. 
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Figure 6: A sample SAN fabric produced by QuickBuilder (cf. 
Figure 1) 





Figure 7: A second QuickBuilder SAN fabric (cf. Figure 2) 


4.1 Finding port assignments 


To find an assignment of flows to host and device ports, 
QuickBuilder considers flows one at a time, looking 
at each possible combination of host and device ports 
for each flow’s assignment. It chooses the assignment 
among these that, when added to previous assignments, 
has the lowest estimated cost. QuickBuilder continues 
making the lowest estimated cost assignment for each 
flow until all flows have been assigned ports. Although 
the flows can be assigned in any order, we have found 
that considering them in order of decreasing bandwidth 
leads to cost-effective designs. 


When estimating the cost of a flow being assigned to par- 
ticular host and device ports, we account for the previous 
assignments of flows to these ports. If making this new 
assignment would cause the total bandwidth of flow to 
exceed the bandwidth available on either port, then the 
assignment is infeasible. Furthermore, this port assign- 
ment must not preclude the possibility of assigning all of 
the host’s (or device’s) unassigned flows to its ports. To 
determine whether the unassigned flows can be assigned, 
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we apply an exhaustive bin packing algorithm, where the 
ports are bins, a port’s capacity is the bandwidth unused 
by previously assigned flows, and the unassigned flows 
are the items to be packed. If there is no solution, this as- 
signment is infeasible. Infeasible assignments have cost 
00. 


If a port assignment is feasible, QuickBuilder estimates 
the cost of supporting the port groups before and after the 
port assignment is made. The cost of the assignment is 
the difference between the “after” and “before” cost esti- 
mates. The module cost estimation is similar to module 
construction; we describe both together in §4.2. 


4.2 Building modules 


The port assignment determined in the first phase of 
QuickBuilder uniquely determines the port groups. In 
this section, we describe how QuickBuilder creates a 
module to route the flows assigned to ports in a given 
port group. We also explain how, in the port assign- 
ment phase, QuickBuilder estimates the module cost for 
a given port group. For most port groups, the two pro- 
cesses involve the same computations. 


When building a module or estimating the cost of a mod- 
ule for a port group, we assume for simplicity a single 
type of hub A and a single type of switch s to use in 
the module. Recall that bandwidth, number of ports, and 
cost of a type n fabric node are bn, pn and cp, respec- 
tively. The module-building phase of the algorithm re- 
lies upon the assumption that there is a hierarchy among 
fabric elements, namely, b, > by, and cs, > Cp. The build- 
ing and estimation processes depend on properties of the 
port group. In particular, three cases are considered: 


e Case 1: Using a direct link. If the port group has 
only two ports, then a module consisting of a single 
direct link between the two ports is sufficient. The 
cost of such a module is simply the cost ¥ of a link 
plus the costs of the host and device ports. The es- 
timate of the module building cost is exact in this 
case. 


e Case 2: Using a (multi-)hub. If the total flow band- 
width through the ports in the port group is less than 
b;,, then we use a hub or a multi-hub, which is a se- 
ries of hubs, each connected to the next by a single 
link. The number of ports available on a hub is p;,; a 
multi-hub consisting of i > 1 hubs has i(pp_, — 2) +2 
available ports. If the number of ports in a port 
group is k then H = [(k—2)/(p, —2)] hubs are 
required. The module cost is the sum of the cost of 
the hubs Hep, the cost (H — 1)(27, +z) of con- 
necting the hubs via links and hub ports, the cost 
k(zp;, +ez) of connecting the host and device ports 


to the hubs including link and port costs, and the 
cost of the host and device ports in the port group. 
In this case, the QuickBuilder module cost estimate 
is also identical to the true cost of a module that 
would be built for this port group. 


Case 3: Using a switch module. If neither of 
the above conditions holds, then the module must 
contain at least one switch. We refer to a module 
that contains one or more switches as a switch 
module. To estimate the cost of a switch module, 
QuickBuilder estimates the number of switches 
that are needed to support the flows in the port 
group. In the interest of efficiency, we estimate this 
number of required switches without determining 
their exact connectivity in the module and how 
flows would be routed through them. To do so, 
we first make the simplifying assumption that all 
flows in the port group are routed through a single 
switch of infinite bandwidth. This helps us ignore 
the effects of flows traveling between multiple 
switches. QuickBuilder calculates the minimum 
number of ports that would be required to route the 
port group’s flows through this infinite bandwidth 
switch, and then finds the minimum number of real 
switches that are required to provide that number 
of ports. Because there may, in fact, be multiple 
fabric nodes in the module and flows may travel 
between them, some of each node’s bandwidth will 
be effectively “wasted” by this inter-node travel. 


To reduce the adverse effect of the infinite- 
switch assumption upon the estimate, QuickBuilder 
scales up the flows when making this calculation. 
For each port in the port group, it (temporarily) 
increases the bandwidth of each flow on that port 
uniformly by a fixed percentage (typically 10%) or 
until the capacity of the port is reached. Then, in 
order of decreasing total assigned flow bandwidth, 
ports in the port group are “connected” to the first 
switch port with enough remaining bandwidth to 
carry that port’s flow. If multiple ports in the port 
group are connected to the same switch port, these 
ports are instead connected to the smallest required 
multi-hub which then is connected to the switch 
port. If k is the number of switch ports used, then 
S = [k/ps| is the minimum number of switches 
of type s needed to provide k ports. The estimated 
module cost is then the sum of the cost of the 
switches Sc,, and the cost of links, hubs and ports 
used to connect the host and device ports to switch 
ports. 
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4.3 Building a switch module 


When we are actually building a switch module for a port 
group, a more elaborate procedure than that of §4.2 is re- 
quired to determine the exact connectivity of fabric nodes 
within the switch module. This procedure is outlined 
here. Switch module construction is a recursive proce- 
dure that introduces a series of switches in succession un- 
til all flows in the port group can be supported. Its input 
is a set of external ports, each with a set of flows entering 
the port (called in-flows) and exiting the port (called out- 
flows). In the initial call, the external ports are host ports 
with only out-flows and device ports with only in-flows. 
On subsequent calls to the procedure, some of the exter- 
nal ports are ports on switches QuickBuilder has already 
added to the switch module. Such ports may have both 
in- and out-flows. 


When building a switch module, QuickBuilder first adds 
a new switch and connects external ports to this switch, 
selecting the best port to connect according to a merit 
function. When it connects an external port to the switch, 
it routes all out-flows (respectively, in-flows) from the 
port into (out of) the switch. Doing so creates hanging 
flows. These are flows that enter (respectively, exit) the 
switch via the connection of an external port to a switch 
port, but have not been assigned to a port by which to exit 
(enter) the switch. After an external port is connected to a 
switch port, any resultant hanging flows must be assigned 
to open switch ports. QuickBuilder continues connecting 
external ports to the switch until the switch is saturated, 
i.e., its bandwidth or port supply has been exhausted. 
When this occurs, QuickBuilder resets the set of exter- 
nal ports to be the current open external ports and switch 
ports that now contain in-flows and/or out-flows. It then 
invokes the switch-module-building procedure again on 
the new external ports. 


4.4 Correctness and effectiveness 


Like FlowMerge, QuickBuilder finds a feasible SAN fab- 
ric design when conditions (1) and (2) hold. The details 
of the proof are omitted here. 


As with FlowMerge, we have no analytical bounds on 
the cost-effectiveness of QuickBuilder designs. How- 
ever, empirical results indicate that QuickBuilder excels 
at solving large SAN design problems and those with 
dense flow requirements. In such problems, the flow as- 
signment often results in one port group containing most 
or all of the ports. Thus, such problems require a large 
fabric through which almost all host and device ports are 
interconnected. QuickBuilder invokes its switch-module 
building routine to find this fabric. This routine generally 
makes very cost-effective use of switches for large port 
groups by minimizing the bandwidth “wasted” by flows 


routed through multiple switches in the module. 


5 Evaluation of the algorithms 


This section summarizes the results we obtained in ap- 
plying integer programming, FlowMerge and Quick- 
Builder to several SAN fabric design problems. 


The true test of our algorithms will happen only when 
their designs are implemented in a real business context 
and compared to those created manually by experts in 
the field. This comparison should include several met- 
rics, including cost, performance, availability, scalability 
and even aesthetics. So far, we have only had a few op- 
portunities to compare our designs to manual ones. Ap- 
pia found much cheaper designs in these cases. In one 
notable example, a consultant worked for several days 
to produce a $4 million design on a problem that Appia 
solved for $1.4 million in a few minutes. (The consul- 
tant used several expensive, 64-port switches, and a com- 
pletely symmetrical solution; Appia’s FlowMerge found 
ways to achieve the same goals using much cheaper 16- 
port switches.) Nonetheless, we are loath to make strong 
claims about the benefits of our approach until we have 
had more opportunities to evaluate it on a wider range of 
real-world problems. 


Nonetheless, our need to design and test Appia required 
us to generate a wide range of “realistic” test cases where 
we attempted to introduce elements of the real-world 
problems we had seen. We sought input from SAN de- 
signers in choosing our suite of test problems. 


To that end, we generated 240 test problems in 24 cat- 
egories, each with 10 test problems. The problem cate- 
gories differed in size (defined by number of hosts and 
devices), a property we called port saturation, and char- 
acteristics of a problem feature called the flow incidence 
matrix. Since SANs are currently being designed on 
many scales, ranging from a handful to a few hundred 
servers and storage devices, we selected four size cat- 
egories in this range. A host’s or device’s port satura- 
tion is defined to be its total bandwidth of associated 
flow requirements divided by the total bandwidth of its 
ports. The flow incidence matrix is a matrix whose rows 
correspond to hosts and whose columns correspond to 
devices. An entry in the matrix equals k if its corre- 
sponding host and device have k flows between them. 
We say a problem is sparse if its flow incidence matrix 
has relatively few positive entries scattered more or less 
uniformly throughout the rows and columns. Similarly, 
dense problems correspond to relatively dense and uni- 
form matrices. A clustery flow incidence matrix is less 
uniform, corresponding to the situation when the hosts 
and devices can be partitioned into “clusters” that con- 
tain most of the flow requirements. 
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5.1 Effectiveness 


Table 1 summarizes the computational results for test 
problems in each category for each of four methods. The 
first of these methods is the integer program (IP). This 
approach can solve only the smallest problems, but it 
does so optimally. A SAN fabric design problem with 
10 hosts and 10 devices has over forty thousand binary 
variables and seventy five thousand constraints, a size far 
beyond the capabilities of today’s commercial IP solvers. 
The LP (linear programming) relaxation of the IP can 
be solved for somewhat larger problems; its results are 
also presented in the chart. The LP relaxation is created 
by relaxing integrality constraints in the IP. It does not 
produce usable designs, but it provides a lower bound 
on the optimal design cost because it solves a less con- 
strained problem. It can therefore be a useful benchmark 
for heuristics when the optimal cost is not known. We 
found, however, that the LP bound is quite weak — less 
than 35% of the optimal cost — for problems with high 
port saturation. 


Statistics for running times of the respective approaches 
are also given for each category. Notice that in some of 
the categories, the IP and LP runs were terminated after 
24 hours, before solutions had been found. 


Results in Table 1 indicate that, on average, FlowMerge 
produces lower cost designs than QuickBuilder for 
smaller problems, whereas for large problems, Quick- 
Builder finds dramatically cheaper designs. The other 
problem characteristics do not conclusively predict 
which algorithm is preferable. Figure 8 makes this com- 
parison of FlowMerge and QuickBuilder design costs 
more explicit for all but the smallest problems. 


The relative advantages of QuickBuilder can be seen by 
a direct comparison of the fabrics in Figure 2 and Figure 
7, found by FlowMerge and QuickBuilder respectively, 
for the same problem. The FlowMerge fabric uses five 
switches (the darker fabric nodes) and fifteen hubs, and 
costs $265,080. QuickBuilder produced a $133,440 fab- 
ric using only three switches. This problem has a very 
dense requirements matrix and high port saturation. In 
very dense problems, often every possible assignment of 
flows to ports results in one port group containing all or 
most of the host and device ports (to borrow terminology 
from QuickBuilder.) Thus, such problems require a large 
fabric through which almost all host and device ports are 
interconnected. 


FlowMerge usually needs multiple fabric layers to con- 
nect all ports in a large port group. Its myopia in build- 
ing independent layers and in performing only pairwise 
mergers impairs its effectiveness in such problems, as 
discussed in §3.3. For example, in Figure 2, the mid- 
dle layer of fabric was introduced first without regard for 


QuickBuilder vs FlowMerge Solution Cost 
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Gcluster 
Mdense 


FlowMerge cost % over 
QuickBuilder cost 
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20by100 — 50by100 
num hosts X num devices 


Figure 8: The percentage by which FlowMerge design costs 
exceed QuickBuilder design costs, averaged over twenty tests 
in each of nine categories. The categories are the combinations 
of the three largest problem sizes (number of hosts and devices 
each greater than five) and the three flow incidence matrix prop- 
erties. The horizontal axis indicates the number of hosts and 
number of devices in the problem category. The bar shade and 
z-axis position indicate whether the flow requirements matrix 
is sparse, clustery or dense for that category. 


how it would affect future layers, and subsequent lay- 
ers were built independently of the others. Moreover, it 
overlooked cost-saving multi-flowset mergers in the out- 
ermost layers. 


Contrastingly, FlowMerge’s relative strengths for less 
dense problems are apparent when comparing the fab- 
rics in Figure 1 and Figure 6 for the same problem. 
FlowMerge’s $63,720 fabric uses only one switch and 
three hubs, whereas QuickBuilder produced a more ex- 
pensive $97,120 fabric. This might be explained by 
QuickBuilder’s quite myopic port assignment method, 
which ignores the flows that have yet to be assigned 
while making its current assignment. The port assign- 
ment determines the decomposition of ports into port 
groups, and thereby a decomposition of flows into dis- 
joint subsets that can be routed through independent fab- 
ric elements. In this particular example, FlowMerge’s 
fabric has four distinct port groups, the largest containing 
sixteen ports. QuickBuilder created five port groups with 
twenty-four ports in the largest group. Large port groups 
typically lead to more fabric. FlowMerge excels at find- 
ing finer decompositions in less dense problems. Thus, 
FlowMerge’s strength is assigning flows to ports in such 
a way to yield smaller port groups, whereas QuickBuilder 
is better at building modules for large port groups when 
they are unavoidable. This supports an obvious strategy: 
run both algorithms, and pick the better solution. 


Figure 9 and Figure 10 focus more closely on the small- 
est problems, with five hosts and five devices, because 
these problems can be solved optimally by the IP. The 
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Problem characteristics [| Average (in $1000) and standard deviation of fabric cost || Average (in seconds) and standard deviation of solution time 
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Fi0x10 [281] spare [high [| unaval | 191 | O13 | THIS || >24h [864611] 01400 | 025000] 
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Table 1: Summary of computational results for four Appia design methods. 

The results in each row are averaged across ten randomly-generated problems of the type shown under “problem characteristics.” 
The first column indicates one of the four problem sizes used: 5 hosts, 5 devices; 10 hosts, 10 devices; 20 hosts, 100 devices; and 50 
hosts, 100 devices. The second column reports the average number of flow requirements among problems in the category. The third 
column indicates qualititative properties of the flow incidence matrix. The fourth column describes the degree of port saturation on 
hosts and devices. For the “high” port saturation tests, 90% of port bandwidth of the hosts and devices is used, whereas for “low” 
saturation, only 40% of the port bandwidth is used. 

The next four columns provide the average and standard deviation over the category tests of the cost of fabrics found by the four 
methods. The labels “optimal,” and “LP,” correspond respectively to the integer program and its LP relaxation. The term “unavail” 
means that we were unable to compute a result in less that 24 hours for tests in that category. 

The last four columns contain the average and standard deviation of the solution times in each category, measured on an HP 9000 
model with a PA8600 processor and 4GB of memory, running HP-UX 11.0. Numbers have been rounded to three significant digits. 







































former shows the relationship between the optimal de- — The optimal fabrics use only inexpensive hubs, whereas 
sign cost and the cost of the designs produced by the _ both heuristics use a $24,000 switch, and many expen- 
two heuristics. It indicates that for small problems, sive switch ports, for each of these problems. 
FlowMerge and QuickBuilder find solutions that are, on 

average 38% and 55% over the optimal fabric cost, re- 5.2 Efficiency 

spectively. The fourth bar contains the cost produced 
by the linear programming (LP) relaxation of the inte- 
ger program, a lower bound on the optimal cost. In these 
small problems, the lower cost bound is, on average, half 
of the optimal cost. 


The graphs in Figure 11 show the algorithms’ running 
times for all 240 test problems as a function of the num- 
ber of flows in the problem. We chose number of flows 
as the independent variable because it is the most signif- 
eee icant factor in the running times of the two algorithms. 
Figure 10 contrasts the fabric costs for individual small For the largest tests, with 50 hosts, 100 devices and 600 
tests for each of the four methods. In all of these small flows, FlowMerge finds a design in less than 10 minutes, 
tests except for those that have both dense flow incidence — a nq QuickBuilder finds one in less than 40 seconds. This 
matrices and low-saturated ports, FlowMerge and Quick- means that adding a QuickBuilder run to a FlowMerge 
Builder find designs that average within 13% and 25% run is very cheap. Given the target use, it may make 


of the optimal design cost, respectively. The heuristics sense to use QuickBuilder interactively, and then invoke 
perform less well in the dense and low-saturation cases. FlowMerge in batch mode for final review. 
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Relative SAN Cost vs. Optimal 
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Figure 9: Cost comparisons of the resulting SAN designs for 
four different design algorithms, averaged across all 5 host, 5 
device tests. “Integer program” (IP) produces optimal solu- 
tions; FlowMerge and QuickBuilder are heuristics that produce 
feasible solutions; LP relaxation produces a guaranteed lower 
bound, but (in general) infeasible solutions. 


6 Future Work 


We are actively pursuing several directions of future 
work: 


e Extending the design tools to accommodate high 
availability requirements. A trivial solution often 
used for simple SANs is to replicate a single SAN 
fabric design, but this can become prohibitively ex- 
pensive when port-count restrictions occur. 


e Developing refinements that allow Appia to mod- 
ify an existing design, rather than design one from 
scratch. This has obvious practical applications 
where an existing SAN is being extended; it also in- 
troduces some interesting tensions between the de- 
sire to produce a high-quality solution, and the de- 
sire to minimize the amount of rewiring required on 
the existing system while trying to use as many of 
its components as possible. 


e Exploring the design of solutions that provide 
“slack,” to allow graceful growth. 


e Exploring topology-constrained solutions, such as 
Brocade’s Core-Edge architecture, as one approach 
to producing designs that may be easier for people 
to modify by hand at a later date. This is a trivial 
problem for Appia compared to designing the topol- 
ogy itself — but its existing infrastructure makes it 
easy to supply this solution for people who prefer 
it. 


e Packaging the tools so that they can be made more 
widely available, including integrating them more 
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Figure 10: The graphs illustrate SAN solution costs for the 
four different Appia design algorithms across 20 different prob- 
lems of the indicated type. For each graph, test instances 1-10 
correspond to tests with high port saturation, and tests 11-20 
have low-saturated ports. The problem scale was restricted to 
five hosts and five devices, to allow the optimal (integer pro- 
gramming) algorithm to complete in a reasonable time. 
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Figure 11: FlowMerge and QuickBuilder running times as a 
function of the number of flows. 


tightly with our storage-system design tool suite [2, 
4). 


e Verifying that our algorithms work for new SAN 
protocols such as switched Ethernet, and for design- 
ing additional network types, such as LANs. 


Opportunistically, we also expect to improve our algo- 
rithms’ effectiveness and their runtime — but we feel 
that these are probably both “good enough” for us to be 
able to turn our attention towards the other opportunities 
listed above. 


7 Conclusions 


The Appia tool and its algorithms are able to design high 
quality SAN designs. Those designs are quite close to 
the optimal ones, in cases where we can evaluate them 
directly — and are several times less expensive than some 
manual designs we have seen, where over-provisioning 
by a factor of three “just to be safe” is a common ap- 
proach. 


In our interactions with customers and the domain ex- 
perts who support them, we have learned that although it 
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is helpful for Appia’s SAN designs to be as cost effective 
as possible, it is probably even more important that they 
can be shown to be correct — the chance of human error 
has been greatly reduced. The value of this is extremely 
high in the complex, mission- and business-critical envi- 
ronments for which SAN design is done. 


In summary, we feel that Appia and its algorithms solve 
a key, hard problem in storage systems — and one that 
is only going to grow in importance as the number, 
scale, and complexity of the SAN-based storage solu- 
tions grows. 
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Abstract 


Modern computer systems are expected to be up continuously: even planned downtime to accomplish system recon- 
figuration is becoming unacceptable, so more and more changes are having to be made to “live” systems that are 
running production workloads. One of those changes is data migration: moving data from one storage device to 
another for load balancing, system expansion, failure recovery, or a myriad of other reasons. Traditional methods 
for achieving this either require application down-time, or severely impact the performance of foreground applica- 
tions — neither a good outcome when performance predictability is almost as important as raw speed. Our solution 
to this problem, Aqueduct, uses a control-theoretical approach to statistically guarantee a bound on the amount of 
impact on foreground work during a data migration, while still accomplishing the data migration in as short a time 
as possible. The result is better quality of service for the end users, less stress for the system administrators, and 
systems that can be adapted more readily to meet changing demands. 


1. Introduction 


Current enterprise computing systems store tens of 
terabytes of active, online data in dozens to hundreds 
of disk arrays, interconnected by storage area networks 
(SANs) such as Fibre Channel [4] or Gigabit Ethernet 
[1]. Keeping such systems operating in the face of 
changing access patterns (whether gradual, seasonal, or 
unforeseen), new applications, equipment failures, new 
resources, and the needs to balance loads to achieve 
acceptable performance requires that data be moved, or 
migrated, between storage system components — some- 
times on short notice. (We note in passing that creating 
and restoring online backups can be viewed as a par- 
ticular case of data migration in which the source copy 
is not erased.) 


Existing approaches to data migration either take the 
data offline while it is moved, or allow the I/O resource 
consumption engendered by the migration process it- 
self to interfere with foreground application accesses 
and slow them down — sometimes to unacceptable lev- 
els. The former is clearly undesirable in today’s 
global, always-on Internet environment, where people 
from around the globe are accessing data day and 


night. The latter is almost as bad, given that the pre- 
dictability of information-access applications is almost 
as much a prerequisite for the success of a modern 
business as is their raw performance. We believe there 
is a better way; this paper explores our approach to the 
problem of performing general, online data migrations 
while maintaining performance guarantees for fore- 
ground loads. 


1.1. Problem formulation 


We formalize the problem as follows. The data to be 
migrated is accessed by client applications that con- 
tinue to execute in the foreground in parallel with the 
migration. The inputs to the migration engine are (1) a 
migration plan, a sequence of data moves to rearrange 
the data placement on the system from an initial state 
to the desired final state [3], and (2) client application 
quality-of-service (QoS) demands — I/O performance 
specifications that must be met while migration takes 
place. Highly variable service times in storage systems 
(e.g., due to unpredictable positioning delays, caching, 
and I/O request reordering) and workload fluctuations 
on arbitrary time scales [10] make it difficult to provide 
absolute guarantees, so statistical guarantees are pref- 
erable unless gross over-provisioning can be tolerated. 
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The data migration problem is to complete the data 
migration in the shortest possible time that is compati- 
ble with maintaining the QoS goals. 


1.2. QoS contracts 


One of the keys to the problem is a useful formaliza- 
tion of the QoS goals. We use the following. A store 
is a logically contiguous array of bytes, such as a data- 
base table or a file system; its size is typically meas- 
ured in gigabytes. Stores are accessed by streams, 
which represent I/O access patterns; each store may 
have one or multiple streams. The granularity of a 
stream is somewhat at the whim of the definer, but 
usually corresponds to some recognizable entity such 
as an application. 


Global QoS guarantees bound the aggregate perform- 
ance of I/Os from all client applications in the system, 
but do not guarantee the performance of any individual 
store or application. They are seldom sufficient for 
realistic application mixes, for access demands on dif- 
ferent stores may be significantly different during mi- 
gration (as shown in Sections 5 and 6). On the other 
hand, stream-level guarantees have the opposite diffi- 
culty: they can proliferate without bound, and so run 
the risk of scaling poorly due to management overhead. 


An intermediate level, and the one adopted by Aque- 
duct, is to provide store-level guarantees. (In practice, 
this has similar effects to stream-level guarantees for 
our real-life workloads because the data-gathering sys- 
tem we use to generate workload characterizations cre- 
ates one stream for each store by default.) Let the av- 
erage latency AL; of a store i in the workload be the 
average latency of I/Os directed to store i by client ap- 
plications throughout the execution of a migration plan, 
and let the /atency contract for store i be denoted LC;. 
The latency contract is expressed as a bounded average 
latency: it requires that AL; < LC; for every store i. 


In practice, such QoS contract specifications may be 
derived from application requirements (e.g., based on 
the timing constraints and buffer size of a media- 
streaming server), or specified by hand, or empirically 
derived from workload monitoring and measurements. 


We also monitor how often the latency bounds are vio- 
lated over shorter time intervals than the entire migra- 
tion, by dividing the migration into equal-sized sam- 
pling periods, each of duration W. Let M be the number 
of such periods needed for a given migration. Let the 
sampled latency Lk) of store i be its the average la- 
tency in the k" sampling period, which covers the time 
interval ((k-1)W, kW) since the start of the migration. 
We define the violation fraction VR; as the fraction of 


sampling periods in which QoS contract violations 
oceur: VR;= |{k:L,(k) > LC, k = 1,...,.M}|/M. 


1.3. Summary 


The main contribution of the work we report here is a 
novel, control-theoretic approach to achieving these 
requirements. Our tool, Aqueduct, adaptively tries to 
consume as much as possible of the available system 
resources left unused by client applications while sta- 
tistically avoiding QoS violations. It does so by dy- 
namically adjusting the speed of data migration to 
maintain the desired QoS goals while maximizing the 
achieved data migration rate, using periodic measure- 
ments of the storage system’s performance as per- 
ceived by the client applications. It guarantees that the 
average I/O latency throughout the execution of a mi- 
gration will be bounded by a pre-specified QoS con- 
tract. If desired, it could be extended straightforwardly 
to provide a bound on the number of sampling periods 
during which the QoS contract was violated — but we 
found that it did so reasonably effectively without ex- 
plicitly including this requirement, and suspected that 
doing so would reduce the data migration rate achieved 
— possibly more than was beneficial. 


The focus in this paper is on providing latency guaran- 
tees because (1) our early work showed that bounds on 
latency are considerably harder to enforce than bounds 
on throughput — so a technique that could bound la- 
tency would have little difficulty with throughput; and 
(2) the primary beneficiaries of QoS guarantees are 
customer-facing applications, for which latency is a 
primary criterion. 


To test Aqueduct, we ran a series of experiments on a 
state-of-the-art disk array [15] connected to a high-end 
host by a FibreChannel storage area network. Aqueduct 
successfully decreased the average I/O latencies of our 
client application workloads by as much as 76% com- 
pared with non-adaptive migration methods, success- 
fully enforced the QoS contracts, and migrated data at 
close to the maximum speed allowed by the QoS guar- 
antees. Although the current Aqueduct prototype does 
not explicitly guarantee a bound on the violation frac- 
tion VR;, we nonetheless observed values of less than 
17% in all our experiments. 


The remainder of the paper contains a description of 
the Aqueduct system and our evaluation of it. We de- 
scribe related work in Section 2, and the Aqueduct sys- 
tem architecture in Section 3. We then present the re- 
sults of our experimental evaluation in Sections 4, 5 
and 6, first describing our experimental infrastructure, 
and then the results of testing Aqueduct with two work- 
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loads: one purely synthetic, and the other a real, traced 
e-mail application. We conclude with some observa- 
tions on our findings, and some suggestions for future 
work, in Section 7. 


2. Related work 


An old approach to performing backups and data relo- 
cations is to do them at night, while the system is idle. 
As discussed, this does not help with many current 
applications such as e-business that require continuous 
operation and adaptation to quickly changing sys- 
tem/workload conditions. The approach of bringing the 
whole (or parts of the) system offline is often impracti- 
cal due to the substantial business costs it incurs. 


Perhaps surprisingly, true online migration and backup 
are still in their infancy. But existing logical volume 
managers (e.g., the HP-UX logical volume manager, 
LVM [22], and the Veritas Volume Manager, VxVM 
[27]) have long been able to provide continuing access 
to data while it is being migrated. This is achieved by 
creating a mirror of the data to be moved, with the new 
replica in the place where the data is to end up. The 
mirror is then silvered — the replicas made consistent 
by bringing the new copy up to date — after which the 
original copy can be disconnected and discarded. Aq- 
ueduct uses this trick, too. However, we are not aware 
of any existing solution that bounds the impact of mi- 
gration on client applications while this is occurring in 
terms that relate to their performance goals. Although 
VxVM provides a parameter, vol_default_iodelay, that 
is used to throttle I/O operations for silvering, it is ap- 
plied regardless of the state of the client application. 
High-end disk arrays (e.g., the HP Surestore Disk Ar- 
ray XP512) provide restricted support for online data 
migration [14]: the source and destination devices must 
be identical Logical Units (LUs) within the same array, 
and only global, device-level QoS guarantees such as 
bounds on disk utilization are supported. Some com- 
mercial video servers [16] can re-stripe data online 
when disks fail or are added, and provide guarantees 
for the specific case of highly-sequential, predictable 
multimedia workloads. Aqueduct does not make any 
assumptions about the nature of the foreground work- 
loads, nor about the devices that comprise the storage 
subsystem; it provides device-independent, application- 
level QoS guarantees. 


Existing storage management products such as the HP 
OpenView-Performance Manager [13] can detect the 
presence of performance hot spots in the storage sys- 
tem when things are going wrong, and notify system 
administrators about them — but it is still up to humans 


to decide how to best solve the problem. In particular, 
there is no automatic throttling system that might ad- 
dress the root cause once it has been identified. 


Although Aqueduct eagerly uses excess system re- 
sources in order to minimize the length of the migra- 
tion, it is in principle possible to achieve zero impact 
on the foreground load by applying idleness-detection 
techniques [9] to migrate data only when the fore- 
ground load has temporarily stopped. Douceur and 
Bolosky [7] developed a feedback-based mechanism 
called MS Manners that improves the performance of 
important tasks by regulating the progress of low- 
importance tasks. MS Manners cannot provide guaran- 
tees to important tasks because it only takes as input 
feedback on the performance of the low-importance 
tasks. In contrast, Aqueduct provides performance 
guarantees to applications (i.e., the “important tasks”) 
by directly monitoring and controlling their perform- 
ance, 


There has been substantial work on fair scheduling 
techniques since their inception [23]. In principle, it 
would be possible to schedule migration and fore- 
ground I/Os at the volume manager level without rely- 
ing on an external feedback loop. However, real-world 
workloads are complicated and have multiple, nontriv- 
ial properties such as sequentiality, temporal locality, 
self-similarity, and burstiness. How to assign relative 
priorities to migration and foreground I/Os under these 
conditions is an open problem. For example, a simple 
l-out-of-n scheme may work if the foreground load 
consists of random I/Os, but may cause a much higher 
than expected interference if foreground I/Os were 
highly sequential. Furthermore, any non-adaptive 
scheme is unlikely to succeed: application behaviors 
vary greatly over time, and failures and capacity addi- 
tions occur very frequently in real systems. Fair 
scheduling based on dynamic priorities has worked 
reasonably well for CPU cycles; but priority computa- 
tions remain an ad hoc craft, and the mechanical prop- 
erties of disks plus the presence of large caches result 
in strong nonlinear behaviors that invalidate all but the 
most sophisticated latency predictions. 


Recently, control theory has been explored in several 
computer system projects. Li and Nahrstedt [18] util- 
ized control theory to develop a feedback control loop 
to guarantee the desired network packet rate in a dis- 
tributed visual tracking system. Hollot et al. [11] ap- 
plied control theory to analyze a congestion control 
algorithm on IP routers. While these works apply con- 
trol theory on computing systems, they focus on man- 
aging the network bandwidth instead the performance 
of end servers. 
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Feedback control architectures have also been devel- 
oped for web servers [6][19] and e-mail servers [25]. In 
the area of CPU scheduling, Steere et al. [26] devel- 
oped a feedback based CPU scheduler that synchronize 
the progress of consumers and supplier processes of 
buffers. In [20], scheduling algorithms based on feed- 
back control were developed to provide deadline miss 
ratio guarantees to real-time applications with unpre- 
dictable workloads. Although these approaches show 
clear promise, they do not guarantee I/O latencies to 
applications, nor do they address the storage subsys- 
tem, which is the focus of Aqueduct. The feedback- 
based web cache manager described in [21] achieves 
differentiated cache hit ratio by adaptively allocating 
storage spaces to user classes. However, they also did 
not address I/O latency or data migration in storage 
systems. 


3. Aqueduct 


The overall architecture of Aqueduct, and the way in 
which it interacts with its environment, are shown in 
Figure 1. It takes in a QoS contract and a migration 
plan, and interacts with the storage system to migrate 
data by using the existing HP-UX LVM’s [22] primi- 
tives. As discussed above, Aqueduct relies upon the 
LVM silvering operation to achieve a move without 
having to disable client application accesses. 


Ideally, Aqueduct would be integrated with the LVM, 
so that it could directly control the rate at which data 
were moved in order to achieve its QoS guarantees. 
Alternatively, if a dynamically-alterable parameter had 
been provided to control LVM’s silvering rate (i.e., 
data movement speed), Aqueduct could have used that 
to effect its control. Unfortunately, neither was possi- 
ble for our experiments, so we resorted to a (somewhat 
crude) approximation to these more tightly-coupled 
approaches. Fortunately, despite the overheads it im- 
posed, it proved adequate to our goal of confirming the 
potential benefits of the control-feedback loop ap- 
proach. 


Aqueduct divides each store into small, fixed-size sub- 
stores that are migrated one at a time, in steps called 
submoves. This allows relatively fine control over the 
migration speed, as substores are relatively small: we 
chose 32MB as a reasonable compromise between man- 
agement overheads and control finesse. With LVM, 
we were forced to implement each substore as a com- 
plete logical volume in its own right; unfortunately, 
this had the undesirable property that store migrations 
were visible at the application level. (VxVM might 
have let us lift this restriction, but we did not have easy 


access to a running implementation.) The resulting 
large numbers of logical volumes incur considerable 
LVM-related overheads. Nonetheless, despite the 
overheads, this implementation allowed us to evaluate 
the key part of the Aqueduct architecture — the feed- 
back control loop — which was the primary point of this 
exercise. 
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Figure 1 The internal structure of the Aqueduct migra- 





tion executor, and its relationship to the external world. 


3.1. Feedback control loop in Aqueduct 


The Aqueduct monitor component is responsible for 
collecting the sampled latency of each store at the end 
of each sampling period, and feeding these results to 
the controller. We were able to extract this data di- 
rectly from an output file periodically generated by our 
workload generation tool; but it could also have been 
obtained from other existing performance monitoring 
tools (e.g., the GlancePlus tool of HP OpenView [13]). 


The controller compares the sampled latencies for the 
time window ((k-1)W, kW) with the QoS contract, and 
computes the submove rate R,,(k) (the control input) to 
be used during the next sampling period (AW, (k+1)W). 
Intuitively, Aqueduct should slow down data migration 
when some sampled store latencies are larger than their 
corresponding contracts, and speed up data migration 
when latencies are smaller than the corresponding con- 
tracts for all stores. The controller computes the sub- 
move rate based on the sampled store latencies so that 
the sampled store latencies stay close to their corre- 
sponding contracts. Aqueduct incorporates an integral 
controller, a well-studied law in control theory [8]; 
integral controllers are typically robust in the presence 
of a wide range of workload variations. It operates as 
follows: 


1) For each store i (0 <i < JN) in the system, compute 
its error 
E\(k) = P*LC; = Lik), 
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where P (0 < P < 1) is a configurable parameter, 
and P*LC; is called the reference in control theory. 
More negative values of £;(k) represent larger la- 
tency violations. 


2) Find the smallest (i.e., potentially most negative) 
error E,,;,(k) among all stores: 
Emin(k) = min{ E(k)| 0 <i < N}; 
thus taking account of the worst contract violation 
observed. 


3) Compute the submove-rate according to the inte- 
gral control function (K is another configurable pa- 
rameter of the controller): 

Rink) = Rin(k- 1) + K*Emin(k)s 


4) Notify the actuator of the new submove rate R,,(k). 


Because the control input R,,(k) is computed from the 
E(k) corresponding to the worst violation, it forces the 
system to satisfy its latency goals by arranging for Eynin 
to converge to zero. Thanks to random workload 
variations, store I/O latencies will typically oscillate 
around the reference value, so instead of choosing the 
actual latency target LC; as the reference, the controller 
uses a slightly smaller target: P*LC;. The value of P is 
related to the burstiness of the workload: the more 
bursty a workload is, the smaller P should be, to give 
the controller enough leeway to avoid contract viola- 
tions. On the other hand, overly small values of P will 
result in an overly conservative controller, and there- 
fore slow down migration. In our experiments, we 
observed that a P between 0.8 and 0.9 was sufficient to 
achieve satisfactory violation fractions for significantly 
different workloads. 


Parameter K needs to be tuned to achieve stability (i.e., 
to prevent the submove rate and sampled latencies 
from oscillating excessively) and short settling time 
(i.e., fast convergence of the output to the reference). 
This can be done using systematic, standard control 
theory techniques. An example is provided in Section 
5.1. A similar tuning method was described in detail, 
and applied to a real-time CPU scheduler in [20]. Aq- 
ueduct could be extended in a fairly straightforward 
way to set (and adjust) K automatically, using an on- 
line estimation of the gain [5] in order to handle differ- 
ent categories of workloads without the need for pre- 
computed parameter values. 


The last module in Figure 1 is the actuator. It executes 
a migration plan at the submove rate computed by the 
controller. During the sampling period (AW, (k+1)W), 
the actuator enforces the submove rate R,,(k) by sleep- 
ing for (W/R,,(k) - Tj) time units between the end of 
submove j and the start of the next, where 7; is the time 
it took to complete submove /. 


4. Experiment overview 


We evaluated the performance of Aqueduct in our stor- 
age area network, using both a synthetic workload and 
an I/O trace from a production e-mail server. 


The hardware used for our tests includes an HP FC-60 
disk array [15] with 512 MB of cache, two redundant 
controllers, and six disk enclosures with 5 disks each, 
for a total unprotected capacity of 1.05TB. All LUs in 
the array were 6-disk RAID-5s with 16-KB stripe units. 
The FC-60 array was connected to a Brocade Silkworm 
2800 switch via two 1Gb/s Fibre Channel links. Both 
Aqueduct and the load generators ran on the same HP 
9000-N4000 server, which has eight 440 MHz PA- 
RISC 8500 processors and 16GB of RAM. The host ran 
the HP-UX 11.0 operating system. We used our own 
workload-generation tool, Buttress, which is capable of 
generating synthetic workloads and replaying an exist- 
ing I/O trace with very high fidelity. 


We compared Aqueduct against two baselines: 


e Whole-store, moves a whole store in each step as 
fast as possible, with no delays between store- 
moves; stores are not divided into smaller sub- 
stores. This is designed to reflect what a system 
administrator would do when migrating data by 
hand or by running simple scripts. 


e Sub-store is similar to Whole-store, but divides 
each store into substores and performs each move 
as a sequence of submoves. It is a fairer baseline 
for comparison with Aqueduct because it uses the 
same number of logical volumes (substores) and 
hence incurs similar amounts of LVM overhead. 


In these experiments, all stores were given the same 
latency contract, LC = 10 ms, and we always used a 
sampling period (W), of 60 seconds, and a substore size 
of 32mB. The following table lists the configurable 
parameters we used for the two workloads: 


|__| Synthetic | OpenMail | 


}P| 090 | 080 | 


Since the OpenMail workload is more sensitive to 
changes in the submove rate than the synthetic work- 
load, we tuned K to be smaller for the OpenMail work- 
load based on control theory (described in Section 5.1). 
We found that the first value we tried for P (0.9) was 
adequate for the synthetic workload, but not for 
OpenMail—the second trial for OpenMail resulted in 
the final, slightly smaller P = 0.8. This was not unex- 
pected, as OpenMail is more bursty than our deliber- 
ately well-behaved synthetic workload. 
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We define the victim latency VL(k) as the highest sam- 
pled latency of all stores in the K” sampling period, i.e., 
VL(k) = max{Lk): 0 < i < N}. In this special case in 
which all stores share a same latency contract LC, all 
stores satisfy their contracts if and only if the victim 
latency stays lower than the contract. Similarly, the 
average victim latency AVL is the average of the values 
of VL(k) over all M sampling periods during the migra- 
tion. AVL reflects the “correctness” of the migration 
speed. Ideally, AVL should be close to the latency con- 
tract. If AVL > LC, the migration runs too fast and 
causes excessive contract violations. On the other hand, 
if AVL < LC, the migration could have run faster with- 
out violating the latency contract. 


5. Synthetic workload experiments 


Figure 2 illustrates the initial state and the migrations 
that were effected in this test. The synthetic workload 
is composed of multiple streams with fixed, identical 
parameters, and tests Aqueduct in the presence of de- 
liberately steady workloads. We configured two LVM 
volume groups, aq0 and aql1. All stores are 640 MB in 
size, and are therefore divided into 20 substores each. 
Group aq0 contains six stores. In the initial assign- 
ment, three of them (the migrate-stores MO, M1, M2) 
are mapped onto logical unit LUI of the disk array; the 
remaining three stores of aq0 (the fixed-stores FO, F1, 
F2) are in another logical unit LUO. 


These experiments emulate the following use scenario: 
assume that we find that LUI is likely to fail (e.g., by 
using system monitoring tools such as [17]), so we 
want to move the migrate-stores in LUI to a new logi- 
cal unit LU3. Hence, the migrate- and the fixed-stores 
belong to the same LVM volume group. We hypothe- 
sized that stores contained within the same volume 
group where data is being migrated would suffer some 
performance penalty from LVM overhead, even if they 
were not being migrated. To test that assumption, we 
created group aq] on LU2, whose stores (the alone- 
stores AO, Al, A2) should not be affected because they 
are totally separate from aq0. 


To generate the workload from the client applications, 
we simulated the file system workload described in [2] 
by issuing two synthetic streams on each store. Each 
stream has a Poisson arrival process, 16KB request 
size, with a run count of 3 (this is the average number 
of consecutive I/O requests performed on consecutive 
addresses), 64% of the requests are reads, and the re- 
quest rate is 32/second. 
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FC-60 disk array 


i Volume group aq1 





Figure 2 Placement of stores on disk array logical 
units for the synthetic workload, and the migration that 
was performed. 


5.1. Tuning K 


We demonstrate here how the parameter K was se- 
lected for the synthetic workload using the Root-Locus 
design technique [8]. The controlled system includes 
the storage system, the monitor, and the actuator. The 
output is the victim latency VL(k+1), i.e., the sampled 
latency of the store with the smallest error E,,;,(k+1) in 
the sampling period (KW, (k+1)W). The input to the 
controlled system is the submove rate R,,(k) in the 
sampling period (kW, (k+1)W). (R,,(k) instead of 
R,(k+1) is used to denote the submove rate in (kW, 
(k+1)W) because the controller outputs R,,(k) at time 
kW instead of (k+1)W). In our design, we approximate 
the controlled system with the following linear model: 


VL(k +1)-VL(k) = G(R, (k)—R,, (k-1)) (1) 


The process gain, G, is the derivative of the output 
VL(k+1) with respect to the input &,,(k). G represents 
the sensitivity of the victim latency with regard to the 
change in submove rate. We approximate G by 
running a set of system profiling experiments. In each 
run, migration is performed at a fixed submove rate, 
and different submove rates are used in different runs. 
The average victim latencies observed throughout 
migration for different submove rates are plotted in 
Figure 3. Using linear regression, we estimate that G = 
1.12 with an R’ of 99% for the synthetic workload. 


We now transform the controlled system model into 
the z-domain, which is amenable to control analysis. 
The controlled system model in Equation 1 is 
equivalent to the following transfer function from R,,(z) 
to VL(z) in z-domain: H(z) = G*z'. The integral 
controller is transformed to the following transfer 
function from the minimum error E£,,;,(z) to the 
submove rate, R,,(z), in the z-domain: C(z)= Kz/(z-1). 


It follows that the whole feedback control system 
composed of the controlled system and the integral 
controller is modeled as the following transfer function 
from the reference to the victim latency: 
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a ijaen@ (2) 
1+C(z)H(z) 

Assume that all the stores share a common contract 

P*LC, the z-transform of the victim latency is: 


VL(z)= H¢(2)* P*LC#— (3) 





y = 1.12x + 7.55 
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Figure 3 Victim latency as a function of submove rate 


for the synthetic workload and openmail workload. 


Given the dynamic model of the closed loop system, 
we tune the control parameter K analytically using lin- 
ear control theory [8], which states that the perform- 
ance of a system depends on the poles of its closed 
loop transfer function. Since the closed loop transfer 
function (Equation 2) of Aqueduct has a single pole p = 
1-KG, we can set p to the desired value by choosing the 
right value of K. The sufficient and necessary condition 
for Aqueduct to guarantee stability is: |p] < 1 = 0<K 
< 2/G. The settling time represents the time it takes to 
converge the victim latency to the reference. A smaller 
settling time leads to a faster response to workload 
variations. The settling time is determined by the 
damping ratio of the closed loop system. A larger G 
(e.g., in a workload whose latency is more sensitive to 
the submove rate) needs a smaller K to get the same 
pole and achieve the same level of stability and settling 
time. Using the root-locus method, we set p = -0.22 by 
choosing K = (1-p)/G = 1.09 to guarantee stability and 
a short settling time. The OpenMail has a larger gain 
than the synthetic workload, so it benefits from a lower 
value of K. 


5.2. Experimental results 


We now explore the results of applying Aqueduct to 
migrating data that is being accessed by the synthetic 
workload. 


The sampled latencies of store MO in typical runs of 
Aqueduct and the baselines are illustrated in 0. (We 
pick MO because it is the store most affected by migra- 
tion, as shown in Figure 6.) Whole-store causes long 
latencies throughout migration; latencies are especially 
severe near the end of the migration when they jump to 
25.17 ms. This is because near the end of the migra- 
tion, more application I/Os target at the new logical 
unit, LU3, and contend more severely with Whole- 
store which writes into LU3 in parallel. Interestingly, 
in the beginning of migration, more application I/Os 
target at the replaced logical unit LUI and contend 
with Whole-store which reads data from LU1, but the 
impact of migration on latencies is less severe. This is 
because writes are more expensive than reads on 
RAIDS (especially if they are small, as done by LVM 
when silvering), and therefore migration consumes 
more resources on LU3 than on LUI. Although Whole- 
store completes data migration within the shortest time, 
it violates the latency contract (10 ms) throughout the 
data migration period. 
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Figure 4 Data from three typical runs in the synthetic 
workload experiments, showing foreground application 
1/O latency on store MO during the execution of the Aq- 
ueduct, Sub-store, and Whole-store migration algo- 
rithms. 


Sub-store migrates data more slowly, and with smaller 
impact on client applications, than Whole-store. How- 
ever, the latency contracts are still violated in most 
sampling periods. Since neither Sub-store nor Whole- 
store sleeps between subsequent (sub)moves, we at- 
tribute the difference between their migration times and 
interference on client applications to the overhead of 
managing large number of logical volumes in Sub- 
store—which is slowed down by this effect. 


In comparison, in the case of Aqueduct, the latency of 
MO stays below the latency contract in most of the 
sampling periods. This result demonstrates that Aque- 
duct effectively reduces migration’s impact on client 
applications. Note that the latency of MO stays close to 
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the contract latency. This indicates that, although Aq- 
ueduct has a longer migration time than the baselines, 
it achieves a submove rate that is close to the maxi- 
mum allowed by the QoS contract. 


To demonstrate the quality of control by Aqueduct, we 
plot the traces of sampled latency on MO and submove 
rate (the control input) during the same sample run. We 
can see that Aqueduct effectively keeps latency close 
to the reference (9 ms) by dynamically adapting the 
submove rate—peaks and valleys are strongly corre- 
lated in the two curves. Furthermore, Aqueduct 
achieves satisfactory stability because it does not cause 
excessive oscillation in submove rate or latency 


throughout the run. 
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Figure 5 Foreground application latency on store MO 
during a sample Aqueduct migration, together with a 
plot of the rate at which sub-stores were being moved 
(in moves per minute). 


5.3. QoS guarantees 


We now evaluate how Aqueduct provides QoS guaran- 
tees for the synthetic workload. Every data point pre- 
sented in this section and Section 5.4 is the mean of 5 
repeated runs. We also report the 90% confidence in- 
tervals for every data point. 
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Figure 6 Average application I/O latencies in the syn- 
thetic workload experiments. 


The average latencies for Aqueduct and the baselines 
are illustrated in Figure 6. The latencies of the alone- 
stores and the fixed-stores are similar, and therefore the 
impacts of LVM overhead on fixed-stores are negligi- 
ble. Migration has negligible impacts on the average 
latencies of the fixed-stores or the alone-stores with all 
migration methods. However, different migration 
methods perform differently on the migrated stores. In 
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particular, Whole-store achieves an average latency on 
MO of 16.4 (40.5) ms,, which is 80% higher than Aq- 
ueduct’s 9.1 (+0.4) ms. Similarly, Sub-store achieves 
an average latency of 12.2 (+0.9) ms, or 34% higher 
than Aqueduct. More importantly, Aqueduct’s average 
latencies of all stores are lower than the latency con- 
tract of 10 ms, while the average latencies of Sub-store 
and Whole-store are higher than the contract in two and 
three migrate-stores, respectively. 
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Figure 7 Contract violation fractions in the synthetic 
workload experiments. 


The contract violation fractions for the synthetic work- 
load are shown in Figure 7. Whole-store violates the 
latency contract in all sampling periods during migra- 
tion. While Sub-store achieves a lower contract viola- 
tion fraction due to LVM overheads in data migration, 
it still causes a much higher violation fraction than 
Aqueduct. In particular, Sub-store violates the latency 
contract in 70% (+0%) of all sampling periods during 
migration, while Aqueduct only violates 17% (+5%) of 
all sampling periods. The contract violation fraction is 
important because a lower value means that client ap- 
plications suffer violations less frequently and hence 
the storage service has more acceptable performance. 


5.4. Migration efficiency 


As expected, Aqueduct provides QoS guarantee to ap- 
plications at the expense of slowing down data migra- 
tion. Figure 8a shows that it takes Aqueduct 1219 
(+43) sec on average to complete the migration plan, 
while Sub-store only needs 556 (+3) sec. Sub-store 
migrates data more slowly than Whole-store due to the 
LVM overhead. 
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Figure 8 Migration times in synthetic workload ex- 
periments. 
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In order to determine whether Aqueduct achieves the 
maximum speed allowed by the QoS contracts, we look 
at average victim latencies. The rationale is that, to 
guarantee that no stores violate the latency contract, the 
victim latency must be the same or lower than the la- 
tency contract, i.e., the latency contract must be an up- 
per bound on the victim latency. Figure 8b shows that 
Aqueduct achieves an average victim latency of 9.30 
(+0.46) ms, which is only 7% lower than the latency 
contract. Given that the average submove rate is below 
3 submoves/min., even an increase of 1 submove/min. 
in the control input would result in service contract 
violations. This result shows that Aqueduct’s bound is 
tight: Aqueduct is not overly conservative, and it 
achieves a migration speed close to the maximum that 
is possible given the constraint of providing latency 
guarantees. In addition, note that the average victim 
latency is close to the actual reference to the controller 
(P*LC = 9 ms), which shows that the controller cor- 
rectly enforces the reference. 


In summary, the synthetic-workload experiments dem- 
onstrate that Aqueduct can effectively provide latency 
guarantees to applications having steady, regular access 
patterns, while performing online data migration effi- 
ciently. Aqueduct guarantees the average latencies of 
all stores to be lower than the latency contract, and 
achieves a contract violation fraction of no more than 
17%. For the same migration plan, Whole-store and 
Sub-store cause average latencies higher than the la- 
tency contract in migrated-stores and contract viola- 
tions as high as 100% and 70%, respectively. In term 
of migration efficiency, Aqueduct achieves a migration 
speed close to the maximum allowed by the latency 
contract. 


6. OpenMail experiments 


The OpenMail workload was originally gathered by 
tracing an e-mail server running HP OpenMail [12]. 
The original workload trace was collected on an HP 
9000 K580 server system with an I/O subsystem com- 
prised of four EMC Symmetrix 3700 disk arrays. The 
server was sized to support a maximum of about 4500 
users, although only about 1400 users were actively 
accessing their email during the trace collection period, 
which corresponded to the server’s busiest hour of the 
day. The majority of accesses in the trace are to the 
640 GB message store, which is striped uniformly 
across all of the arrays. 


In order to create a trace comparable to our syntheti- 
cally generated workloads, we replayed the portion of 
the original trace corresponding to a single representa- 


tive array on our FC-60 array. Since the LVM on HP- 
UX 11.0 has a limitation that each volume group can 
contain at most 255 logical volumes, and each logical 
volume corresponds to one substore (32 MB each) in 
our current Aqueduct prototype, we shrank the sizes of 
the corresponding stores proportionally to a total size 
of 3.8 GB to fit them into one volume group. (This size 
limitation can be fixed by a future Aqueduct imple- 
mentation with modifications on the LVM.) 


This workload has significantly more complex behav- 
iors than our synthetic one. The OpenMail system be- 
ing traced kept a small amount of metadata (an index 
table) at the beginning of the message store’s address 
space, and filled up the remainder with e-mail mes- 
sages. For each email retrieval request from a user, or 
on each incoming email, the server accesses the initial 
index table and then jumps to actually access the mes- 
sage, to a random location uniformly distributed across 
the upper portion of the store. Consequently, the small 
amount of metadata becomes a hotspot that gets ac- 
cessed much more frequently than the other data. 


FC-60 disk array 





Figure 9 Store migration plan for the OpenMail work- 
load. 


We create one volume group, aq0, which includes 4 
stores called tiny0, tinyl, big0, and bigl, respectively. 
tinyO and tiny! are 96 MB each, and big0 and big! are 
1854 MB each. In the initial assignment, all the stores 
are located on a single logical unit LUO. 


The OpenMail experiments emulate a LU-addition 
scenario. We model the case of wanting to increase the 
server capacity by adding a new Logical Unit, LUI, to 
the array. To make use of the new LU, we migrate two 
stores, tiny0 and big0, from LUO to LUI. 


Similarly to the synthetic workload, we approximate 
the process gain, G, for the openmail workload with a 
set of system profiling experiments. In each run, 
migration is performed at a fixed submove rate, and 
different submove rates are used in different runs. The 
average victim latencies observed throughout migration 
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for different submove rates are plotted in Figure 3. 
Using linear regression, we estimate that G = 1.41 with 
an R° of 98% for the openmail workload. Compared 
with the synthetoc workload, the process gain of the 
openmail workload larger. This result means that 
openmail is more senstive to the impacts of migration 
and therefor a smaller K is needed. In our experiments 
we set K = 0.36 (corresponding to a pole p = 0.49) to 
guarantee stability and a short settling time for the 
openmail workload. 
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Figure 10 Sampled latency for the OpenMail work- 
load during migration. 
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Figure 11 Sampled latency and substore move rate 
(in moves per minute) of Aqueduct for a typical migra- 
tion of the OpenMail workload. 


The sampled latencies of store big in typical runs of 
Aqueduct and the baselines are illustrated in Figure 10. 
Both Whole-store and Sub-Store cause extremely long 
latencies on bigO and violate the latency contract 
throughout migration. In comparison, with Aqueduct, 
big0’s latencies stay below the latency contract (10 ms) 
in most sampling periods. Figure 11 shows the traces 
of sampled latency on big0 and submove rate during 
the same sample run. Aqueduct effectively keeps la- 
tency close to the reference (8 ms) by dynamically 
adapting the submove rate without causing excessive 
oscillation. 


In the following subsections, we present the detailed 
evaluation results of Aqueduct in the OpenMail ex- 
periments. Every data point presented in this section is 
the mean of five repeated runs. The 90% confidence 
intervals are also plotted. 
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Figure 12 Average application I/O latencies during 
migrations for the OpenMail workload. 


6.1. QoS guarantees 


The average latencies in the OpenMail experiments are 
shown in Figure 12. The OpenMail application is much 
more sensitive to data migration overheads than the 
synthetic workload. For example, Sub-store increases 
the average latencies of accesses to the migrated-stores, 
bigO and tiny0, to 18.74 (£0.92) ms and 22.46 (+0.81) 
ms — which are 87% and 125% higher than the latency 
contract (10 ms), respectively. In comparison, Aque- 
duct achieves an average latency no higher than 7.70 
(£0.36) ms, or 23% lower than the contract in all 
stores. This result demonstrates the efficacy of Aque- 
duct in applications that are very vulnerable to online 
data migrations. 
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Figure 13 Cumulative distribution of I/O times during 
data migration by the three different schemes for the 
OpenMail workload, across the entire workload. Aque- 
duct has the smallest impact on the I/O request laten- 
cies. The “before” and “after” values on this plot are for 
the sub-store case, but the differences with the other 
alternatives are almost too small to show. Note the log 
scale on the x-axis. 


A study of the distribution of I/O request latencies dur- 
ing a migration (Figure 13) shows that the effect of 
Aqueduct is to reduce the number of requests that suf- 
fer significantly longer I/O times: application I/Os 
queued behind a data migration operation result in 
large delays. 


The contract violation fractions for the different migra- 
tion algorithms are shown in Figure 14. Aqueduct sig- 
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nificantly reduces the contract violation fractions of the 
migrated stores, big0 and tiny0. For example, the con- 
tract violation fraction of tiny0 is reduced from 98% 
with Sub-store to only 7% with Aqueduct. Thus, Sub- 
store causes applications to suffer contract violations in 
almost every sampling period during data migration, 
while contract violations rarely occur with Aqueduct. 
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Figure 14 Contract violation fractions in OpenMail 
experiments. 


6.2. Migration efficiency 


As shown in Figure 15a, Aqueduct increases the migra- 
tion time more significantly in the case of OpenMail 
than in the case of the synthetic workload. Because 
OpenMail is affected more severely by migration, Aq- 
ueduct is forced to perform migration more slowly. 


The average victim latency (see Figure 15b) of Aque- 
duct is 8.46 (£0.31) ms, or 15% lower than the latency 
contract. Again, the migration speed is close to the 
maximum speed allowed by the latency contract. We 
also note that the average victim latency is within 6% 
of the reference (8 ms), which shows that the Aqueduct 
controller is able to successfully track the control refer- 
ence even in the presence of bursty workloads such as 
OpenMail. 


In summary, the OpenMail experiments demonstrate 
that Aqueduct provides latency guarantee to real-world 
applications that are especially sensitive to migration. 
In particular, Aqueduct meets its QoS guarantees, and 
achieves an average victim latency that is only 15% 
below the latency contract. As in the synthetic experi- 
ments, Aqueduct performs migration at a speed close to 
the maximum allowed by the latency contract. 
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Figure 15 Migration time in OpenMail experiments. 
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7. Conclusions and future work 


We have developed Aqueduct, an online data migration 
architecture that provides QoS guarantees to client ap- 
plications. Aqueduct features a feedback control loop 
that dynamically adapts migration speed to maintain 
performance guarantees in the presence of workload 
and system variations. 


We evaluated a prototype on a real storage system, 
using a high-end host and disk arrays similar to the 
ones used in large enterprise installations. Our experi- 
ments show that Aqueduct successfully provides QoS 
guarantees in term of bounded average latencies, while 
causing only a small percentage of contract violations. 
Aqueduct reduces the average I/O latency experienced 
by client applications by as much as 76% with respect 
to the traditional method: while accesses to a store in 
an e-mail server have an average I/O latency of 32.6 
ms while a non-adaptive migration is in progress, ac- 
cesses to the same store have an average latency of 
only 7.7 ms with Aqueduct. Aqueduct also reduces the 
violation fraction from 100% to only 12%. Further- 
more, Aqueduct performs data migration very close to 
the maximum speed allowed by the latency contract, as 
evidenced by the small slack of only 15% between the 
average victim latency and the latency contract. 


Potential future work items include a more general 
implementation that interacts with performance moni- 
toring tools, developing a low overhead mechanism for 
finer-grain control of the migration speed, making the 
controller self-tuning to handle different categories of 
workloads, and implementing a new control loop that 
can simultaneously bound latencies and violation frac- 
tions. 
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Abstract 


GPFS is IBM’s parallel, shared-disk file system for cluster computers, available on the RS/6000 SP parallel 
supercomputer and on Linux clusters. GPFS is used on many of the largest supercomputers in the world. GPFS was 
built on many of the ideas that were developed in the academic community over the last several years, particularly 
distributed locking and recovery technology. To date it has been a matter of conjecture how well these ideas scale. 
We have had the opportunity to test those limits in the context of a product that runs on the largest systems in 
existence. While in many cases existing ideas scaled well, new approaches were necessary in many key areas. This 
paper describes GPFS, and discusses how distributed locking and recovery techniques were extended to scale to 


large clusters. 


1 Introduction 


Since the beginning of computing, there have always 
been problems too big for the largest machines of the 
day. This situation persists even with today’s powerful 
CPUs and shared-memory multiprocessors. Advances 
in communication technology have allowed numbers of 
machines to be aggregated into computing clusters of 
effectively unbounded processing power and storage 
capacity that can be used to solve much larger problems 
than could a single machine. Because clusters are 
composed of independent and effectively redundant 
computers, they have a potential for fault-tolerance. 
This makes them suitable for other classes of problems 
in which reliability is paramount. As a result, there has 
been great interest in clustering technology in the past 
several years. 


One fundamental drawback of clusters is that programs 
must be partitioned to run on multiple machines, and it 
is difficult for these partitioned programs to cooperate 
or share resources. Perhaps the most important such 
resource is the file system. In the absence of a cluster 
file system, individual components of a partitioned 
program must share cluster storage in an ad-hoc 
manner. This typically complicates programming, 
limits performance, and compromises reliability. 


GPFS is a parallel file system for cluster computers that 
provides, as closely as possible, the behavior of a 
general-purpose POSIX file system running on a single 
machine. GPFS evolved from the Tiger Shark multime- 
dia file system [1]. GPFS scales to the largest clusters 
that have been built, and is used on six of the ten most 


powerful supercomputers in the world, including the 
largest, ASCI White at Lawrence Livermore National 
Laboratory. GPFS successfully satisfies the needs for 
throughput, storage capacity, and reliability of the 
largest and most demanding problems. 


Traditional supercomputing applications, when run on a 
cluster, require parallel access from multiple nodes 
within a file shared across the cluster. Other applica- 
tions, including scalable file and Web servers and large 
digital libraries, are characterized by interfile parallel 
access. In the latter class of applications, data in 
individual files is not necessarily accessed in parallel, 
but since the files reside in common directories and 
allocate space on the same disks, file system data 
structures (metadata) are still accessed in parallel. 
GPFS supports fully parallel access both to file data and 
metadata. In truly large systems, even administrative 
actions such as adding or removing disks from a file 
system or rebalancing files across disks, involve a great 
amount of work. GPFS performs its administrative 
functions in parallel as well. 


GPFS achieves its extreme scalability through its 
Shared-disk architecture (Figure 1) [2]. A GPFS system 
consists of the cluster nodes, on which the GPFS file 
system and the applications that use it run, connected to 
the disks or disk subsystems over a switching fabric. 
All nodes in the cluster have equal access to all disks. 
Files are striped across all disks in the file system — 
several thousand disks in the largest GPFS installations. 
In addition to balancing load on the disks, striping 
achieves the full throughput of which the disk subsys- 
tem is capable. 
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The switching fabric that connects file system nodes to 
disks may consist of a storage area network (SAN), e.g. 
fibre channel or iSCSI. Alternatively, individual disks 
may be attached to some number of I/O server nodes 
that allow access from file system nodes through a 
software layer running over a general-purpose commu- 
nication network, such as IBM’s Virtual Shared Disk 
(VSD) running over the SP switch. Regardless of how 
shared disks are implemented, GPFS only assumes a 
conventional block I/O interface with no_ particular 
intelligence at the disks. 


Parallel read-write disk accesses from multiple nodes in 
the cluster must be properly synchronized, or both user 
data and file system metadata will become corrupted. 
GPFS uses distributed locking to synchronize access to 
shared disks. GPFS distributed locking protocols ensure 
file system consistency is maintained regardless of the 
number of nodes simultaneously reading from and 
writing to the file system, while at the same time 
allowing the parallelism necessary to achieve maximum 
throughput. 


This paper describes the overall architecture of GPFS, 
details some of the features that contribute to its 
performance and scalability, describes its approach to 
achieving parallelism and data consistency in a cluster 
environment, describes its design for fault-tolerance, 
and presents data on its performance. 


2 General Large File System Issues 


The GPFS disk data structures support file systems with 
up to 4096 disks of up to ITB in size each, for a total of 
4 petabytes per file system. The largest single GPFS file 
system in production use to date is 75TB (ASCI 
White [3, 4, 5]). GPFS supports 64-bit file size 
interfaces, allowing a maximum file size of 2-1 bytes. 
While the desire to support large file systems is not 


unique to clusters, the data structures and algorithms 
that allow GPFS to do this are worth describing. 


2.1 Data Striping and Allocation, Prefetch 
and Write-behind 


Achieving high throughput to a single, large file 
requires striping the data across multiple disks and 
multiple disk controllers. Rather than relying on a 
separate logical volume manager (LVM) layer, GPFS 
implements striping in the file system. Managing its 
own striping affords GPFS the control it needs to 
achieve fault tolerance and to balance load across 
adapters, storage controllers, and disks. Although some 
LVMs provide similar function, they may not have 
adequate knowledge of topology to properly balance 
load. Furthermore, many LVMs expose logical volumes 
as logical unit numbers (LUNs), which impose size 
limits due to addressability limitations, e.g., 32-bit 
logical block addresses. 


Large files in GPFS are divided into equal sized blocks, 
and consecutive blocks are placed on different disks in 
a round-robin fashion. To minimize seek overhead, the 
block size is large (typically 256k, but can be config- 
ured between 16k and 1M). Large blocks give the same 
advantage as extents in file systems such as Veritas 
[15]: they allow a large amount of data to be retrieved 
in a single I/O from each disk. GPFS stores small files 
(and the end of large files) in smaller units called sub- 
blocks, which are as small as 1/32 of the size of a full 
block. 


To exploit disk parallelism when reading a large file 
from a single-threaded application GPFS prefetches 
data into its buffer pool, issuing I/O requests in parallel 
to as many disks as necessary to achieve the bandwidth 
of which the switching fabric is capable. Similarly, 
dirty data buffers that are no longer being accessed are 
written to disk in parallel. This approach allows reading 
or writing data from/to a single file at the aggregate 
data rate supported by the underlying disk subsystem 
and interconnection fabric. GPFS recognizes sequential, 
reverse sequential, as well as various forms of strided 
access patterns. For applications that do not fit one of 
these patterns, GPFS provides an interface that allows 
passing prefetch hints to the file system [13]. 


Striping works best when disks have equal size and 
performance. A non-uniform disk configuration 
requires a trade-off between throughput and space 
utilization: maximizing space utilization means placing 
more data on larger disks, but this reduces total 
throughput, because larger disks will then receive a 
proportionally larger fraction of I/O requests, leaving 
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the smaller disks under-utilized. GPFS allows the 
administrator to make this trade-off by specifying 
whether to balance data placement for throughput or 
space utilization. 


2.2 Large Directory Support 


To support efficient file name lookup in very large 
directories (millions of files), GPFS uses extensible 
hashing [6] to organize directory entries within a 
directory. For directories that occupy more than one 
disk block, the block containing the directory entry for 
a particular name can be found by applying a hash 
function to the name and using the n low-order bits of 
the hash value as the block number, where n depends 
on the size of the directory. 


As a directory grows, extensible hashing adds new 
directory blocks one at a time. When a create operation 
finds no more room in the directory block designated 
by the hash value of the new name, it splits the block in 
two. The logical block number of the new directory 
block is derived from the old block number by adding a 
'l' in the n+J/™ bit position, and directory entries with a 
'l' in the n+/* bit of their hash value are moved to the 
new block. Other directory blocks remain unchanged. A 
large directory is therefore, in general, represented as a 
sparse file, with holes in the file representing directory 
blocks that have not yet been split. By checking for 
sparse regions in the directory file, GPFS can determine 
how often a directory block has been split, and thus 
how many bits of the hash value to use to locate the 
directory block containing a given name. Hence a 
lookup always requires only a single directory block 
access, regardless of the size and structure of the 
directory file [7]. 


2.3 Logging and Recovery 


In a large file system it is not feasible to run a file 
system check (fsck) to verify/restore file system 
consistency each time the file system is mounted or 
every time that one of the nodes in a cluster goes down. 
Instead, GPFS records all metadata updates that affect 
file system consistency in a journal or write-ahead log 
[8]. User data are not logged. 


Each node has a separate log for each file system it 
mounts, stored in that file system. Because this log can 
be read by all other nodes, any node can perform 
recovery on behalf of a failed node — it is not necessary 
to wait for the failed node to come back to life. After a 
failure, file system consistency is restored quickly by 
simply re-applying all updates recorded in the failed 
node’s log. 


For example, creating a new file requires updating a 
directory block as well as the inode of the new file. 
After acquiring locks on the directory block and the 
inode, both are updated in the buffer cache, and log 
records are spooled that describe both updates. Before 
the modified inode or directory block are allowed to be 
written back to disk, the corresponding log records 
must be forced to disk. Thus, for example, if the node 
fails after writing the directory block but before the 
inode is written to disk, the node’s log is guaranteed to 
contain the log record that is necessary to redo the 
missing inode update. 


Once the updates described by a log record have been 
written back to disk, the log record is no longer needed 
and can be discarded. Thus, logs can be fixed size, 
because space in the log can be freed up at any time by 
flushing dirty metadata back to disk in the background. 


3. Managing Parallelism and Consistency 
in a Cluster 


3.1 Distributed Locking vs. Centralized 
Management 


A cluster file system allows scaling I/O throughput 
beyond what a single node can achieve. To exploit this 
capability requires reading and writing in parallel from 
all nodes in the cluster. On the other hand, preserving 
file system consistency and POSIX semantics requires 
synchronizing access to data and metadata from 
multiple nodes, which potentially limits parallelism. 
GPFS guarantees single-node equivalent POSIX 
semantics for file system operations across the cluster. 
For example if two processes on different nodes access 
the same file, a read on one node will see either all or 
none of the data written by a concurrent write operation 
on the other node (read/write atomicity). The only 
exceptions are access time updates, which are not 
immediately visible on all nodes.' 


There are two approaches to achieving the necessary 
synchronization: 


1. Distributed Locking: every file system operation 
acquires an appropriate read or write lock to syn- 
chronize with conflicting operations on other nodes 
before reading or updating any file system data or 
metadata. 


' Since read-read sharing is very common, synchronizing 
atime across multiple nodes would be prohibitively expensive. 
Since there are few, if any, applications that require accurate 
atime, we chose to propagate atime updates only periodically. 
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2. Centralized Management: all conflicting operations 
are forwarded to a designated node, which per- 
forms the requested read or update. 


The GPFS architecture is fundamentally based on 
distributed locking. Distributed locking allows greater 
parallelism than centralized management as long as 
different nodes operate on different pieces of 
data/metadata. On the other hand, data or metadata that 
is frequently accessed and updated from different nodes 
may be better managed by a more centralized approach: 
when lock conflicts are frequent, the overhead for 
distributed locking may exceed the cost of forwarding 
requests to a central node. Lock granularity also 
impacts performance: a smaller granularity means more 
overhead due to more frequent lock requests, whereas a 
larger granularity may cause more frequent lock 
conflicts. 


To efficiently support a wide range of applications no 
single approach is sufficient. Access characteristics 
vary with workload and are different for different types 
of data, such as user data vs. file metadata (e.g., 
modified time) vs. file system metadata (e.g., allocation 
maps). Consequently, GPFS employs a variety of 
techniques to manage different kinds of data: byte- 
range locking for updates to user data, dynamically 
elected "metanodes" for centralized management of file 
metadata, distributed locking with centralized hints for 
disk space allocation, and a central coordinator for 
managing configuration changes. 


In the following sections we first describe the GPFS 
distributed lock manager and then discuss how each of 
the techniques listed above improve scalability by 
optimizing — or in some cases avoiding — the use of 
distributed locking. 


3.2 The GPFS Distributed Lock Manager 


The GPFS distributed lock manager, like many others 
[2, 9], uses a centralized global lock manager running 
on one of the nodes in the cluster, in conjunction with 
local lock managers in each file system node. The 
global lock manager coordinates locks between local 
lock managers by handing out lock tokens [9], which 
convey the right to grant distributed locks without the 
need for a separate message exchange each time a lock 
is acquired or released. Repeated accesses to the same 
disk object from the same node only require a single 
message to obtain the right to acquire a lock on the 
object (the lock token). Once a node has obtained the 
token from the global lock manager (also referred as the 
token manager or token server), subsequent operations 
issued on the same node can acquire a lock on the same 


object without requiring additional messages. Only 
when an operation on another node requires a conflict- 
ing lock on the same object are additional messages 
necessary to revoke the lock token from the first node 
so it can be granted to the other node. 


Lock tokens also play a role in maintaining cache 
consistency between nodes. A token allows a node to 
cache data it has read from disk, because the data 
cannot be modified elsewhere without revoking the 
token first. 


3.3 Parallel Data Access 


Certain classes of supercomputer applications require 
writing to the same file from multiple nodes. GPFS 
uses byte-range locking to synchronize reads and writes 
to file data. This approach allows parallel applications 
to write concurrently to different parts of the same file, 
while maintaining POSIX read/write atomicity 
semantics. However, were byte-range locks imple- 
mented in a naive manner, acquiring a token for a byte 
range for the duration of the read/write call and 
releasing it afterwards, locking overhead would be 
unacceptable. Therefore, GPFS uses a more sophisti- 
cated byte-range locking protocol that radically reduces 
lock traffic for many common access patterns. 


Byte-range tokens are negotiated as follows. The first 
node to write to a file will acquire a byte-range token 
for the whole file (zero to infinity). As long as no other 
nodes access the same file, all read and write operations 
are processed locally without further interactions 
between nodes. When a second node begins writing to 
the same file it will need to revoke at least part of the 
byte-range token held by the first node. When the first 
node receives the revoke request, it checks whether the 
file is still in use. If the file has since been closed, the 
first node will give up the whole token, and the second 
node will then be able to acquire a token covering the 
whole file. Thus, in the absence of concurrent write 
sharing, byte-range locking in GPFS behaves just like 
whole-file locking and is just as efficient, because a 
single token exchange is sufficient to access the whole 
file. 


On the other hand, if the second node starts writing to a 
file before the first node closes the file, the first node 
will relinquish only part of its byte-range token. If the 
first node is writing sequentially at offset 0, and the 
second node at offset 02, the first node will relinquish 
its token from 0 to infinity (if 02 > 0,) or from zero to 
0; (if 02 < 0,). This will allow both nodes to continue 
writing forward from their current write offsets without 
further token conflicts. In general, when multiple nodes 
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are writing sequentially to non-overlapping sections of 
the same file, each node will be able to acquire the 
necessary token with a single token exchange as part of 
its first write operation. 


Information about write offsets is communicated during 
this token negotiation by specifying a required range, 
which corresponds to the offset and length of the 
write() system call currently being processed, and a 
desired range, which includes likely future accesses. 
For sequential access, the desired range will be from the 
current write offset to infinity. The token protocol will 
revoke byte ranges only from nodes that conflict with 
the required range; the token server will then grant as 
large a sub-range of the desired range as is possible 
without conflicting with ranges still held by other 
nodes. 


The measurements shown in Figure 2 demonstrate how 
I/O throughput in GPFS scales when adding more file 
system nodes and more disks to the system. The 
measurements were obtained on a 32-node IBM 
RS/6000 SP system with 480 disks configured as 96 
4+P RAID-S5 devices attached to the SP switch through 
two I/O server nodes. The figure compares reading and 
writing a single large file from multiple nodes in 
parallel against each node reading or writing a different 
file. In the single-file test, the file was partitioned into n 
large, contiguous sections, one per node, and each node 
was reading or writing sequentially to one of the 
sections. The writes were updates in place to an existing 


file. The graph starts with a single file system node 
using four RAIDs on the left, adding four more RAIDs 
for each node added to the test, ending with 24 file 
system nodes using all 96 RAIDs on the right. It shows 
nearly linear scaling in all tested configurations for 
reads. In the test system, the data throughput was not 
limited by the disks, but by the RAID controller. The 
read throughput achieved by GPFS matched the 
throughput of raw disk reads through the I/O subsys- 
tem. The write throughput showed similar scalability. 
At 18 nodes the write throughput leveled off due to a 
problem in the switch adapter microcode.’ The other 
point to note in this figure is that writing to a single file 
from multiple nodes in GPFS was just as fast as each 
node writing to a different file, demonstrating the 
effectiveness of the byte-range token protocol described 
above. 


As long as the access pattern allows predicting the 
region of the file being accessed by a particular node in 
the near future, the token negotiation protocol will be 
able to minimize conflicts by carving up byte-range 
tokens among nodes accordingly. This applies not only 
to simple sequential access, but also to reverse sequen- 
tial and forward or backward strided access patterns, 
provided each node operates in different, relatively 
large regions of the file (coarse-grain sharing). 


As sharing becomes finer grain (each node writing to 
multiple, smaller regions), the token state and corre- 
sponding message traffic will grow. Note that byte- 
range tokens not only guarantee POSIX semantics but 
also synchronize I/O to the data blocks of the file. Since 
the smallest unit of I/O is one sector, the byte-range 
token granularity can be no smaller than one sector; 
otherwise, two nodes could write to the same sector at 
the same time, causing lost updates. In fact, GPFS uses 
byte-range tokens to synchronize data block allocation 
as well (see next section), and therefore rounds byte- 
range tokens to block boundaries. Hence multiple nodes 
writing into the same data block will cause token 
conflicts even if individual write operations do not 
overlap (“false sharing”). 


To optimize fine-grain sharing for applications that do 
not require POSIX semantics, GPFS allows disabling 
normal byte-range locking by switching to data 
shipping mode. File access switches to a method best 


? The test machine had pre-release versions of the RS/6000 SP 
Switch2 adapters. In this early version of the adapter 
microcode, sending data from many nodes to a single I/O 
server node was not as efficient as sending from an I/O server 
node to many nodes. 
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Figure 3: Effect of Sharing Granularity on 
Write Throughput 











described as partitioned, centralized management. File 
blocks are assigned to nodes in a round-robin fashion, 
so that each data block will be read or written only by 
one particular node. GPFS forwards read and write 
operations originating from other nodes to the node 
responsible for a particular data block. For fine-grain 
sharing this is more efficient than distributed locking, 
because it requires fewer messages than a token 
exchange, and it avoids the overhead of flushing dirty 
data to disk when revoking a token. The eventual 
flushing of data blocks to disk is still done in parallel, 
since the data blocks of the file are partitioned among 
many nodes. 


Figure 3 shows the effect of sharing granularity on 
write throughput, using data shipping and using normal 
byte-range locking. These measurements were done on 
a smaller SP system with eight file system nodes and 
two I/O servers, each with eight disks. Total throughput 
to each I/O server was limited by the switch.’ We 
measured throughput with eight nodes updating fixed 
size records within the same file. The test used a strided 
access pattern, where the first node wrote records 0, 8, 
16, ..., the second node wrote records 1, 9, 17, ..., and 
so on. The larger record sizes (right half of the figure) 
were multiples of the file system block size. Figure 3 
shows that byte-range locking achieved nearly the full 


* Here, the older RS/6000 SP Switch, with nominal 150 
MB/sec throughput. Software overhead reduces this to 
approximately 125 MB/sec. 
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I/O throughput for these sizes, because they matched 
the granularity of the byte-range tokens. Updates with a 
record size smaller than one block (left half of the 
figure) required twice as much I/O, because of the 
required read-modify-write. The throughput for byte- 
range locking, however, dropped off far below the 
expected factor of one half due to token conflicts when 
multiple nodes wrote into the same data block. The 
resulting token revokes caused each data block to be 
read and written multiple times. The line labeled “BR 
token activity” plots token activity measured at the 
token server during the test of I/O throughput using 
byte-range locking. It shows that the drop in throughput 
was in fact due to the additional I/O activity and not an 
overload of the token server. The throughput curve for 
data shipping in Figure 3 shows that data shipping also 
incurred the read-modify-write penalty plus some 
additional overhead for sending data between nodes, 
but it dramatically outperformed byte-range locking for 
small record sizes that correspond to fine grain sharing. 
The data shipping implementation was intended to 
support fine-grain access, and as such does not try to 
avoid the read-modify-write for record sizes larger than 
a block. This fact explains why data shipping through- 
put stayed flat for larger record sizes. 


Data shipping is primarily used by the MPI/IO library. 
MPI/IO does not require POSIX semantics, and 
provides a natural mechanism to define the collective 
that assigns blocks to nodes. The programming 
interfaces used by MPI/IO to control data shipping, 
however, are also available to other applications that 
desire this type of file access [13]. 


3.4 Synchronizing Access to File Metadata 


Like other file systems, GPFS uses inodes and indirect 
blocks to store file attributes and data block addresses. 
Multiple nodes writing to the same file will result in 
concurrent updates to the inode and indirect blocks of 
the file to change file size and modification time 
(mtime) and to store the addresses of newly allocated 
data blocks. Synchronizing updates to the metadata on 
disk via exclusive write locks on the inode would result 
in a lock conflict on every write operation. 


Instead, write operations in GPFS use a shared write 
lock on the inode that allows concurrent writers on 
multiple nodes. This shared write lock only conflicts 
with operations that require exact file size and/or mtime 
(a stat() system call or a read operation that attempts to 
read past end-of-file). One of the nodes accessing the 
file is designated as the metanode for the file; only the 
metanode reads or writes the inode from or to disk. 
Each writer updates a locally cached copy of the inode 
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and forwards its inode updates to the metanode 
periodically or when the shared write token is revoked 
by a stat() or read() operation on another node. The 
metanode merges inode updates from multiple nodes by 
retaining the largest file size and latest mtime values it 
receives. Operations that update file size or mtime non- 
monotonically (trunc() or utimes()) require an exclusive 
inode lock. 


Updates to indirect blocks are synchronized in a similar 
fashion. When writing a new file, each node independ- 
ently allocates disk space for the data blocks it writes. 
The synchronization provided by byte-range tokens 
ensures that only one node will allocate storage for any 
particular data block. This is the reason that GPFS 
rounds byte-range tokens to block boundaries. Periodi- 
cally or on revocation of a byte-range token, the new 
data block addresses are sent to the metanode, which 
then updates the cached indirect blocks accordingly. 


Thus, GPFS uses distributed locking to guarantee 
POSIX semantics (e.g., a stat() system call sees the file 
size and mtime of the most recently completed write 
operation), but I/O to the inode and indirect blocks on 
disk is synchronized using a centralized approach 
(forwarding inode updates to the metanode). This 
allows multiple nodes to write to the same file without 
lock conflicts on metadata updates and without 
requiring messages to the metanode on every write 
operation. 


The metanode for a particular file is elected dynami- 
cally with the help of the token server. When a node 
first accesses a file, it tries to acquire the metanode 
token for the file. The token is granted to the first node 
to do so; other nodes instead learn the identity of the 
metanode. Thus, in traditional workloads without 
concurrent file sharing, each node becomes metanode 
for the files it uses and handles all metadata updates 
locally. 


When a file is no longer being accessed on the metan- 
ode and ages out of the cache on that node, the node 
relinquishes its metanode token and stops acting as 
metanode. When it subsequently receives a metadata 
request from another node, it sends a negative reply; the 
other node will then attempt to take over as metanode 
by acquiring the metanode token. Thus, the metanode 
for a file tends to stay within the set of nodes actively 
accessing that file. 


3.5 Allocation Maps 


The allocation map records the allocation status (free or 
in-use) of all disk blocks in the file system. Since each 
disk block can be divided into up to 32 subblocks to 


store data for small files, the allocation map contains 32 
bits per disk block as well as linked lists for finding a 
free disk block or a subblock of a particular size 
efficiently. 


Allocating disk space requires updates to the allocation 
map, which must be synchronized between nodes. For 
proper striping, a write operation must allocate space 
for a particular data block on a particular disk, but 
given the large block size used by GPFS, it is not as 
important where on that disk the data block is written. 
This fact allows organizing the allocation map in a way 
that minimizes conflicts between nodes by interleaving 
free space information about different disks in the 
allocation map as follows. The map is divided into a 
large, fixed number n of separately lockable regions, 
and each region contains the allocation status of '/n" of 
the disk blocks on every disk in the file system. This 
map layout allows GPFS to allocate disk space properly 
striped across all disks by accessing only a single 
allocation region at a time. This approach minimizes 
lock conflicts, because different nodes can allocate 
space from different regions. The total number of 
regions is determined at file system creation time based 
on the expected number of nodes in the cluster. 


For each GPFS file system, one of the nodes in the 
cluster is responsible for maintaining free space 
Statistics about all allocation regions. This allocation 
manager node initializes free space statistics by reading 
the allocation map when the file system is mounted. 
The statistics are kept loosely up-to-date via periodic 
messages in which each node reports the net amount of 
disk space allocated or freed during the last period. 
Instead of all nodes individually searching for regions 
that still contain free space, nodes ask the allocation 
manager for a region to try whenever a node runs out of 
disk space in the region it is currently using. To the 
extent possible, the allocation manager prevents lock 
conflicts between nodes by directing different nodes to 
different regions. 


Deleting a file also updates the allocation map. A file 
created by a parallel program running on several 
hundred nodes might have allocated blocks in several 
hundred regions. Deleting the file requires locking and 
updating each of these regions, perhaps stealing them 
from the nodes currently allocating out of them, which 
could have a disastrous impact on performance. 


Therefore, instead of processing all allocation map 
updates at the node on which the file was deleted, those 
that update regions known to be in use by other nodes 
are sent to those nodes for execution. The allocation 
manager periodically distributes hints about which 
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Figure 4: File Create Scaling 


regions are in use by which nodes to facilitate shipping 
deallocation requests. 


To demonstrate the effectiveness of the allocation 
manager hints as well as the metanode algorithms 
described in the previous section we measured write 
throughput for updates in place to an existing file 
against creation of a new file (Figure 4). As in Figure 2, 
we measured all nodes writing to a single file (using the 
same access pattern as in Figure 2), as well as each 
node writing to a different file. The measurements were 
done on the same hardware as Figure 2, and the data 
points for the write throughput are in fact the same 
points shown in the earlier figure. Due to the extra work 
required to alloéate disk storage, throughput for file 
creation was slightly lower than for update in place. 
Figure 4 shows, however, that create throughput still 
scaled nearly linearly with the number of nodes, and 
that creating a single file from multiple nodes was just 
as fast as each node creating a different file. 


3.6 Other File System Metadata 


A GPFS file system contains other global metadata, 
including file system configuration data, space usage 
quotas, access control lists, and extended attributes. 
Space does not permit a detailed description of how 
each of these types of metadata is managed, but a brief 
mention is in order. As in the cases described in 
previous sections, GPFS uses distributed locking to 
protect the consistency of the metadata on disk, but in 
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most cases uses more centralized management to 
coordinate or collect metadata updates from different 
nodes. For example, a quota manager hands out 
relatively large increments of disk space to the individ- 
ual nodes writing a file, so quota checking is done 
locally, with only occasional interaction with the quota 
manager. 


3.7 Token Manager Scaling 


The token manager keeps track of all lock tokens 
granted to all nodes in the cluster. Acquiring, relin- 
quishing, upgrading, or downgrading a token requires a 
message to the token manager. One might reasonably 
expect that the token manager could become a bottle- 
neck in a large cluster, or that the size of the token state 
might exceed the token manager’s memory capacity. 


One way to address these issues would be to partition 
the token space and distribute the token state among 
several nodes in the cluster. We found, however, that 
this is not the best way — or at least not the most 
important way — to address token manager scaling 
issues, for the following reasons. 


A straightforward way to distribute token state among 
nodes might be to hash on the file inode number. 
Unfortunately, this does not address the scaling issues 
arising from parallel access to a single file. In the worst 
case, concurrent updates to a file from multiple nodes 
generate a byte-range token for each data block of a 
file. Because the size of a file is effectively unbounded, 
the size of the byte-range token state for a single file is 
also unbounded. One could conceivably partition byte- 
range token management for a single file among 
multiple nodes, but this would make the frequent case 
of a single node acquiring a token for a whole file 
prohibitively expensive. Instead, the token manager 
prevents unbounded growth of its token state by 
monitoring its memory usage and, if necessary, 
revoking tokens to reduce the size of the token state’. 


The most likely reason for a high load on the token 
manager node is lock conflicts that cause token 
revocation. When a node downgrades or relinquishes a 
token, dirty data or metadata covered by that token 
must be flushed to disk and/or discarded from the 
cache. As explained earlier (see Figure 3), the cost of 
disk I/O caused by token conflicts dominates the cost of 
token manager messages. Therefore, a much more 


“ Applications that do not require POSIX semantics can, of 
course, use data shipping to bypass byte-range locking and 
avoid token state issues. 
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effective way to reduce token manager load and 
improve overall performance is to avoid lock conflicts 
in the first place. The allocation manager hints de- 
scribed in Section 3.5 are an example of avoiding lock 
conflicts. 


Finally, GPFS uses a number of optimizations in the 
token protocol that significantly reduce the cost of 
token management and improve response time as well. 
When it is necessary to revoke a token, it is the 
responsibility of the revoking node to send revoke 
messages to all nodes that are holding the token in a 
conflicting mode, to collect replies from these nodes, 
and to forward these as a single message to the token 
manager. Acquiring a token will never require more 
than two messages to the token manager, regardless of 
how many nodes may be holding the token in a 
conflicting mode. 


The protocol also supports token prefetch and token 
request batching, which allow acquiring multiple tokens 
in a single message to the token manager. For example, 
when a file is accessed for the first time, the necessary 
inode token, metanode token, and byte-range token to 
read or write the file are acquired with a single token 
manager request. 


When a file is deleted on a node, the node does not 
immediately relinquish the tokens associated with that 
file. The next file created by the node can then re-use 
the old inode and will not need to acquire any new 
tokens. A workload where users on different nodes 
create and delete files under their respective home 
directories will generate little or no token traffic. 


Figure 5 demonstrates the effectiveness of this optimi- 
zation. It shows token activity while running a multi- 
user file server workload on multiple nodes. The 
workload was generated by the dbench program [10], 
which simulates the file system activity of the 


Figure 5: Token Activity During Dbench Run 
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NetBench [11] file server benchmark. It ran on eight 
file system nodes, with each node running a workload 
for 10 NetBench clients. Each client ran in a different 
subdirectory. The figure shows an initial spike of token 
activity as the benchmark started up on all of the nodes 
and each node acquired tokens for the files accessed by 
its clients. Even though the benchmark created and 
deleted many files throughout the run, each node reused 
a limited number of inodes. Once all nodes had 
obtained a sufficient number of inodes, token activity 
quickly dropped to near zero. Measurements of the 
CPU load on the token server indicated that it is capable 
of supporting between 4000 and 5000 token requests 
per second, so the peak request rate shown in Figure 5 
consumed only a small fraction of the token server 
capacity. Even the height of the peak was only an 
artifact of starting the benchmark at the same time on 
all of the nodes, which would not be likely to happen 
under a real multi-user workload. 


4 Fault Tolerance 


As a cluster is scaled up to large numbers of nodes and 
disks it becomes increasingly unlikely that all compo- 
nents are working correctly at all times. This implies 
the need to handle component failures gracefully and 
continue operating in the presence of failures. 


4.1 Node Failures 


When a node fails, GPFS must restore metadata being 
updated by the failed node to a consistent state, must 
release resources held by the failed node (lock tokens), 
and it must appoint replacements for any special roles 
played by the failed node (e.g., metanode, allocation 
manager, or token manager). 


Since GPFS stores recovery logs on shared disks, 
metadata inconsistencies due to a node failure are 
quickly repaired by running log recovery from the 
failed node’s log on one of the surviving nodes. After 
log recovery is complete, the token manager releases 
tokens held by the failed node. The distributed locking 
protocol ensures that the failed node must have held 
tokens for all metadata it had updated in its cache but 
had not yet written back to disk at the time of the 
failure. Since these tokens are only released after log 
recovery is complete, metadata modified by the failed 
node will not be accessible to other nodes until it is 
known to be in a consistent state. This observation is 
true even in cases where GPFS uses a more centralized 
approach to synchronizing metadata updates, for 
example, the file size and mtime updates that are 
collected by the metanode. Even though the write 
Operations causing such updates are not synchronized 
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via distributed locking, the updates to the metadata on 
disk are still protected by the distributed locking 
protocol — in this case, through the metanode token. 


After log recovery completes, other nodes can acquire 
any metanode tokens that had been held by the failed 
node and thus take over the role of metanode. If another 
node had sent metadata updates to the old metanode 
but, at the time of the failure, had not yet received an 
acknowledgement that the updates were committed to 
disk, it re-sends the updates to the new metanode. 
These updates are idempotent, so the new metanode can 
simply re-apply them. 


Should the token manager fail, another node will take 
over this responsibility and reconstruct the token 
manager state by querying all surviving nodes about the 
tokens they currently hold. Since the new token 
manager does not know what tokens were held by 
failed nodes, it will not grant any new tokens until log 
recovery is complete. Tokens currently held by the 
surviving nodes are not affected by this. 


Similarly, other special functions carried out by a failed 
node (e.g., allocation manager) are assigned to another 
node, which rebuilds the necessary state by reading 
information from disk and/or querying other nodes. 


4.2 


To detect node failures GPFS relies on a group services 
layer that monitors nodes and communication links via 
periodic heartbeat messages and implements a process 
group membership protocol [12]. When a node fails, the 
group services layer informs the remaining nodes ofa 
group membership change. This triggers the recovery 
actions described in the previous section. 


Communication Failures 


A communication failure such as a bad network adapter 
or a loose cable may cause a node to become isolated 
from the others, or a failure in the switching fabric may 
cause a network partition. Such a partition is indistin- 
guishable from a failure of the unreachable nodes. 
Nodes in different partitions may still have access to the 
shared disks and would corrupt the file system if they 
were allowed to continue operating independently of 
each other. For this reason, GPFS allows accessing a 
file system only by the group containing a majority of 
the nodes in the cluster; the nodes in the minority group 
will stop accessing any GPFS disk until they can re-join 
a majority group. 


Unfortunately, the membership protocol cannot 
guarantee how long it will take for each node to receive 
and process a failure notification. When a network 
partition occurs, it is not known when the nodes that are 


no longer members of the majority will be notified and 
stop accessing shared disks. Therefore, before starting 
log recovery in the majority group, GPFS fences nodes 
that are no longer members of the group from accessing 
the shared disks, i.e., it invokes primitives available in 
the disk subsystem to stop accepting I/O requests from 
the other nodes. 


To allow fault-tolerant two-node configurations, a 
communication partition in such a configuration is 
resolved exclusively through disk fencing instead of 
using a majority rule: upon notification of the failure of 
the other node, each node will attempt to fence all disks 
from the other node in a predetermined order. In case of 
a network partition, only one of the two nodes will be 
successful and can continue accessing GPFS file 
systems. 


4.3 Disk Failures 


Since GPFS stripes data and metadata across all disks 
that belong to a file system, the loss of a single disk will 
affect a disproportionately large fraction of the files. 
Therefore, typical GPFS configurations use dual- 
attached RAID controllers, which are able to mask the 
failure of a physical disk or the loss of an access path to 
a disk. Large GPFS file systems are striped across 
multiple RAID devices. In such configurations, it is 
important to match the file system block size and 
alignment with RAID stripes so that data block writes 
do not incur a write penalty for the parity update. 


As an alternative or a supplement to RAID, GPFS 
supports replication, which is implemented in the file 
system. When enabled, GPFS allocates space for two 
copies of each data or metadata block on two different 
disks and writes them to both locations. When a disk 
becomes unavailable, GPFS keeps track of which files 
had updates to a block with a replica on the unavailable 
disk. If and when the disk becomes available again, 
GPFS brings stale data on the disk up-to-date by 
copying the data from another replica. If a disk fails 
permanently, GPFS can instead allocate a new replica 
for all affected blocks on other disks. 


Replication can be enabled separately for data and 
metadata. In cases where part of a disk becomes 
unreadable (bad blocks), metadata replication in the file 
system ensures that only a few data blocks will be 
affected, rather than rendering a whole set of files 
inaccessible. 


5 Scalable Online System Utilities 


Scalability is important not only for normal file system 
operations, but also for file system utilities. These 
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utilities manipulate significant fractions of the data and 
metadata in the file system, and therefore benefit from 
parallelism as much as parallel applications. 


For example, GPFS allows growing, shrinking, or 
reorganizing a file system by adding, deleting, or 
replacing disks in an existing file system. After adding 
new disks, GPFS allows rebalancing the file system by 
moving some of the existing data to the new disks. To 
remove or replace one or more disks in a file system, 
GPFS must move all data and metadata off the affected 
disks. All of these operations require reading all inodes 
and indirect blocks to find the data that must be moved. 
Other utilities that need to read all inodes and indirect 
blocks include defragmentation, quota-check, and 
fsck* [13]. Also, when replication is enabled and a 
group of disks that were down becomes available again, 
GPFS must perform a metadata scan to find files with 
missing updates that need to be applied to these disks. 


Finishing such operations in any reasonable amount of 
time requires exploiting the parallelism available in the 
system. To this end, GPFS appoints one of the nodes as 
a file system manager for each file system, which is 
responsible for coordinating such administrative 
activity. The file system manager hands out a small 
range of inode numbers to each node in the cluster. 
Each node processes the files in its assigned range and 
then sends a message to the file system manager 
requesting more work. Thus, all nodes work on 
different subsets of files in parallel, until all files have 
been processed. During this process, additional 
messages may be exchanged between nodes to compile 
global file system state. While running fsck, for 
example, each node collects block references for a 
different section of the allocation map. This allows 
detecting inter-file inconsistencies, such as a single 
block being assigned to two different files. 


Even with maximum parallelism, these operations can 
take a significant amount of time on a large file system. 
For example, a complete rebalancing of a multi-terabyte 
file system may take several hours. Since it is unaccept- 
able for a file system to be unavailable for such a long 
time, GPFS allows all of its file system utilities to run 
on-line, i.e., while the file system is mounted and 
accessible to applications. The only exception is a full 
file system check for diagnostic purposes (fsck), which 
requires the file system to be unmounted. File system 
utilities use normal distributed locking to synchronize 
with other file activity. Special synchronization is 





> For diagnostic purposes to verify file system consistency, 
not part of a normal mount. 


required only while reorganizing higher-level metadata 
(allocation maps and the inode file). For example, when 
it is necessary to move a block of inodes from one disk 
to another, the node doing so acquires a special range 
lock on the inode file, which is more efficient and less 
disruptive than acquiring individual locks on all inodes 
within the block. 


6 Experiences 


GPFS is installed at several hundred customer sites, on 
clusters ranging from a few nodes with less than a 
terabyte of disk, up to the 512-node ASCI White system 
with its 140 terabytes of disk space in two file systems. 
Much has been learned that has affected the design of 
GPFS as it has evolved. These lessons would make a 
paper in themselves, but a few are of sufficient interest 
to warrant relating here. 


Several of our experiences pointed out the importance 
of intra-node as well as inter-node parallelism and for 
properly balancing load across nodes in a cluster. In the 
initial design of the system management commands, we 
assumed that distributing work by starting a thread on 
each node in the cluster would be sufficient to exploit 
all available disk bandwidth. When rebalancing a file 
system, for example, the strategy of handing out ranges 
of inodes to one thread per node, as described in 
Section 5, was able to generate enough I/O requests to 
keep all disks busy. We found, however, that we had 
greatly underestimated the amount of skew this strategy 
would encounter. Frequently, a node would be handed 
an inode range containing significantly more files or 
larger files than other ranges. Long after other nodes 
had finished their work, this node was still at work, 
running single-threaded, issuing one I/O at a time. 


The obvious lesson is that the granules of work handed 
out must be sufficiently small and of approximately 
equal size (ranges of blocks in a file rather than entire 
files). The other lesson, less obvious, is that even on a 
large cluster, intra-node parallelism is often a more 
efficient road to performance than inter-node parallel- 
ism. On modern systems, which are often high-degree 
SMPs with high I/O bandwidth, relatively few nodes 
can saturate the disk system®. Exploiting the available 
bandwidth by running multiple threads per node, for 
example, greatly reduces the effect of workload skew. 


Another important lesson is that even though the small 
amount of CPU consumed by GPFS centralized 





® Sixteen nodes drive the entire 12 GB/s I/O bandwidth of 
ASCI White. 
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management functions (e.g., the token manager) 
normally does not affect application performance, it can 
have a significant impact on highly parallel applica- 
tions. Such applications often run in phases with barrier 
synchronization points. As described in Section 5, 
centralized services are provided by the file system 
manager, which is dynamically chosen from the nodes 
in the cluster. If this node also runs part of the parallel 
application, the management overhead will cause it to 
take longer to reach its barrier, leaving the other nodes 
idle. If the overhead slows down the application by even 
one percent, the idle time incurred by other nodes will 
be equivalent to leaving five nodes unused on the 512- 
node ASCI White system! To avoid this problem, 
GPFS allows restricting management functions to a 
designated set of administrative nodes. A large cluster 
can dedicate one or two administrative nodes, avoid 
running load sensitive, parallel applications on them, 
and actually increase the available computing resource. 


Early versions of GPFS had serious performance 
problems with programs like “Is -I” and incremental 
backup, which call stat() for each file in a directory. 
The stat() call reads the file’s inode, which requires a 
read token. If another node holds this token, releasing it 
may require dirty data to be written back on that node, 
so obtaining the token can be expensive. We solved this 
problem by exploiting parallelism. When GPFS detects 
multiple accesses to inodes in the same directory, it 
uses multiple threads to prefetch inodes for other files 
in the same directory. Inode prefetch speeds up 
directory scans by almost a factor of ten. 


Another lesson we learned on large systems is that even 
the rarest failures, such as data loss in a RAID, will 
occur. One particularly large GPFS system experienced 
a microcode failure in a RAID controller caused by an 
intermittent problem during replacement of a disk. The 
failure rendered three sectors of an allocation map 
unusable. Unfortunately, an attempt to allocate out of 
one of these sectors generated an I/O error, which 
caused the file system to take itself off line. Running 
log recovery repeated the attempt to write the sector 
and the I/O error. Luckily no user data was lost, and the 
customer had enough free space in other file systems to 
allow the broken 14 TB file system to be mounted read- 
only and copied elsewhere. Nevertheless, many large 
file systems now use GPFS metadata replication in 
addition to RAID to provide an extra measure of 
security against dual failures. 


Even more insidious than rare, random failures are 
systematic ones. One customer was unfortunate enough 
to receive several hundred disk drives from a bad batch 
with an unexpectedly high failure rate. The customer 


wanted to replace the bad drives without taking the 
system down. One might think this could be done by 
successively replacing each drive and letting the RAID 
rebuild, but this would have greatly increased the 
possibility of a dual failure (i.e., a second drive failure 
in a rebuilding RAID parity group) and a consequent 
catastrophic loss of the file system. The customer chose 
as a solution to delete a small number of disks (here, 
RAID parity groups) from the file system, during which 
GPFS rebalances data from the deleted disks onto the 
remaining disks. Then new disks (parity groups) were 
created from the new drives and added back to the file 
system (again rebalancing). This tedious process was 
repeated until all disks were replaced, without taking 
the file system down and without compromising its 
reliability. Lessons include not assuming independent 
failures in a system design, and the importance of 
online system management and parallel rebalancing. 


7 Related Work 


One class of file systems extends the traditional file 
server architecture to a storage area network (SAN) 
environment by allowing the file server clients to access 
data directly from disk through the SAN. Examples of 
such SAN file systems are IBM/Tivoli SANergy [14], 
and Veritas SANPoint Direct [15]. These file systems 
can provide efficient data access for large files, but, 
unlike GPFS, all metadata updates are still handled by a 
centralized metadata server, which makes this type of 
architecture inherently less scalable. SAN file systems 
typically do not support concurrent write sharing, or 
sacrifice POSIX semantics to do so. For example, 
SANergy allows multiple clients to read and write to 
the same file through a SAN, but provides no consistent 
view of the data unless explicit fentl locking calls are 
added to the application program. 


SGI’s XFS file system[16] is designed for similar, 
large-scale, high throughput applications that GPFS 
excels at. It stores file data in large, variable length 
extents and relies on an underlying logical volume 
manager to stripe the data across multiple disks. Unlike 
GPFS however, XFS is not a cluster file system; it runs 
on large SMPs. CXFS [17] is a cluster version of XFS 
that allows multiple nodes to access data on shared 
disks in an XFS file system. However, only one of the 
nodes handles all metadata updates, like other SAN file 
systems mentioned above. 


Frangipani [18] is a shared-disk cluster file system that 
is similar in principle to GPFS. It is based on the same, 
symmetric architecture, and uses similar logging, 
locking and recovery algorithms based on write-ahead 
logging with separate logs for each node stored on 
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shared disk. Like GPFS, it uses a token-based distrib- 
uted lock manager. A Frangipani file system resides on 
a single, large (2% byte) virtual disk provided by 
Petal [19], which redirects I/O requests to a set of Petal 
servers and handles physical storage allocation and 
striping. This layered architecture simplifies metadata 
management in the file system to some extent. The 
granularity of disk space allocation (64kB) in Petal, 
however, is too large and its virtual address space is too 
small to simply reserve a fixed, contiguous virtual disk 
area (e.g., ITB) for each file in a Frangipani file 
system. Therefore, Frangipani still needs its own 
allocation maps to manage the virtual disk space 
provided by Petal. Unlike GPFS, Frangipani is mainly 
“targeted for environments with program development 
and engineering workloads”. It implements whole-file 
locking only and therefore does not allow concurrent 
writes to the same file from multiple nodes. 


Another example of a shared-disk cluster file system is 
the Global File System (GFS) [20], which originated as 
an open source file system for Linux. The newest 
version (GFS-4) implements journaling, and uses 
logging, locking, and recovery algorithms similar to 
those of GPFS and Frangipani. Locking in GFS is 
closely tied to physical storage. Earlier versions of GFS 
[21] required locking to be implemented at the disk 
device via extensions to the SCSI protocol. Newer 
versions allow the use of an external distributed lock 
manager, but still lock individual disk blocks of 4kB or 
8kB size. Therefore, accessing large files in GFS entails 
significantly more locking overhead than the byte-range 
locks used in GPFS. Similar to Frangipani/Petal, 
striping in GFS is handled in a “Network Storage Pool” 
layer; once created, however, the stripe width cannot be 
changed (it is possible to add a new “sub-pools”, but 
striping is confined to a sub-pool, i.e., GFS will not 
stripe across sub-pools). Like Frangipani, GFS_ is 
geared more towards applications with little or no intra- 
file sharing. 


8 Summary and Conclusions 


GPFS was built on many of the ideas that were 
developed in the academic community over the last 
several years, particularly distributed locking and 
recovery technology. To date it has been a matter of 
conjecture how well these ideas scale. We have had the 
Opportunity to test those limits in the context of a 
product that runs on the largest systems in existence. 


One might question whether distributed locking scales, 
in particular, whether lock contention for access to 
shared metadata might become a bottleneck that limits 
parallelism and scalability. Somewhat to our surprise, 





we found that distributed locking scales quite well. 
Nevertheless, several significant changes to conven- 
tional file system data structures and locking algorithms 
yielded big gains in performance, both for parallel 
access to a single large file and for parallel access to 
large numbers of small files. We describe a number of 
techniques that make distributed locking work in a large 
cluster: byte-range token optimizations, dynamic 
selection of meta nodes for managing file metadata, 
segmented allocation maps, and allocation hints. 


One might similarly question whether conventional 
availability technology scales. Obviously there are 
more components to fail in a large system. Compound- 
ing the problem, large clusters are so expensive that 
their owners demand high availability. Add to this the 
fact that file systems of tens of terabytes are simply too 
large to back up and restore. Again, we found the basic 
technology to be sound. The surprises came in the 
measures that were necessary to provide data integrity 
and availability. GPFS replication was implemented 
because at the time RAID was more expensive than 
replicated conventional disk. RAID has taken over as 
its price has come down, but even its high level of 
integrity is not sufficient to guard against the loss of a 
hundred terabyte file system. 


Existing GPFS installations show that our design is able 
to scale up to the largest super computers in the world 
and to provide the necessary fault tolerance and system 
management functions to manage such large systems. 
Nevertheless, we expect the continued evolution of 
technology to demand ever more scalability. The recent 
interest in Linux clusters with inexpensive PC nodes 
drives the number of components up still further. The 
price of storage has decreased to the point that custom- 
ers are seriously interested in petabyte file systems. 
This trend makes file system scalability an area of 
interest for research that will continue for the foresee- 
able future. 
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Abstract 


This paper introduces a new concept called Multi- 
Collective I/O (MCIO) that extends conventional collec- 
tive I/O to optimize I/O accesses to multiple arrays simul- 
taneously. In this approach, as in collective I/O, multiple 
processors co-ordinate to perform I/O on behalf of each 
other if doing so improves overall I/O time. However, un- 
like collective I/O, MCIO considers multiple arrays simul- 
taneously; that is, it has a more global view of the overall 
1/0 behavior exhibited by application. This paper shows 
that determining optimal MCIO access pattern is an NP- 
complete problem, and proposes two different heuristics 
for the access pattern detection problem (also called the 
assignment problem). 

Both of the heuristics have been implemented within 
a runtime library, and tested using a large-scale scientific 
application. Our preliminary results show that MCIO out- 
performs collective I/O by as much as 87%. Our runtime 
library-based implementation can be used by users as well 
as optimizing compilers. Based on our results, we recom- 
mend future library designers for I/O-intensive applica- 


tions to include MCIO in their suite of optimizations. 


1 Introduction 


Significant strides made in microprocessor performances 
in the last decade have increased the importance of opti- 
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mizing I/O performance. While a highly-optimized I/O 
platform/hardware is a must for optimal I/O, software op- 
timizations can also play a significant role. This is partic- 
ularly true for a class of large-scale scientific applications 
whose access patterns can be analyzed by users/compilers 
and optimized for the best I/O performance. Previous 
work has attacked this growing I/O problem at the oper- 
ating system, runtime libraries, compilers and application 
levels. One of the major characteristics of most of the 
previous approaches to I/O is that they attempt to opti- 
mize I/O access pattern for a single data structure (e.g., 
disk-resident array) at a time. While this approach can 
be useful for some applications, we believe that consider- 
ing the interactions between different data structures ma- 
nipulated by the same application opens new opportuni- 
ties for optimization. For example, considering accesses 
to multiple arrays manipulated by an application can en- 
able inter-array optimizations such as co-locating arrays 
in disk space or performing prefetching based on history 
of array accesses. 

This paper introduces a new concept called Multi- 
Collective I/O (MCIO) that extends conventional collec- 
tive I/O (CIO) to optimize I/O accesses to multiple ar- 
rays simultaneously. In this approach, as in collective 1/O, 
multiple processors co-ordinate to perform I/O on behalf 
of each other if doing so improves overall I/O time. How- 
ever, unlike collective I/O, MCIO considers multiple ar- 
rays simultaneously; that is, it has a more global view of 
the overall I/O behavior exhibited by application. This pa- 
per shows that determining optimal MCIO access pattern 
is an NP-complete problem, and proposes two different 


heuristics for the access pattern detection problem (also 
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called the assignment problem). 

Figure | highlights the difference between MCIO and 
traditional collective I/O. In MCIO, we optimize the ac- 
cesses from multiple processors to multiple files taking 
into account the inter-file access patterns. In CIO, on the 
other hand, accesses to a single file from different pro- 
cessors are combined to a single and larger I/O request to 
improve the request time. In MCIO, accesses from sev- 
eral processors to several files are combined to increase 
the efficiency. 

MCIO might be very useful in a number of cases. Many 
large-scale scientific applications access multiple files in a 
single run. Several of these applications generate separate 
files for the simulated values. This forces the application 
to access data from multiple files to gather the required 
information. A simple analysis of the code reveals this 
information, which can be used by the MCIO. MCIO can 
also be utilized when data for different variables are ac- 
cessed from a single file. For example, astro3d [15], the 
scientific application we have used in this study, accesses 
six different variables from a single file. These variables 
are stored in separate buffers, hence six different I/O calls 
have to be performed to access the information required 
by the application. MCIO can be utilized in this case. 
Note that, accessing different variables from a single file 
is not a separate problem, it is just a special case for the 
processor-file configuration in MCIO. Most of the scien- 
tific applications fall either in the first (accessing multiple 
files in a single run) or into the second (performing con- 
secutive I/O calls to a single file to access different vari- 
ables) category. Therefore, a large majority of the large- 
scale scientific applications can effectively utilize MCIO. 

Another usage of MCIO is related to sub-filing. Memik 
et al. [16] uses sub-filing for optimizing random accesses 
to the tape-residing data. In this framework, a large global 
file is stored as several independent so called sub-files. In 
general, each access to the global file might involve sev- 
eral sub-files. In other words, an access to the global file 
brings only the smallest subset of sub-files (from tape to 
disk) that (collectively) contain the required data portion. 
This not only reduces the effective latency observed from 


the tape device, but also allows customized management 
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of individual sub-files across storage hierarchy depending 
on data reuse. MCIO can be utilized to access data that 
has been brought to the disks. 

In this paper, we make the following major contribu- 


tions: 


e We introduce the MCIO technique that improves 
over the current state-of-the art collective I/O tech- 


nique; 


e We discuss the complexity of the MCIO, and present 
two different heuristics (one based on sorting and the 
other based on maximal matching) to perform effec- 
tive MCIO; and 


e We evaluate the effectiveness of the MCIO by using 
both synthetic workloads and a complete large-scale 


scientific application. 


Both of the heuristics have been implemented within 
a runtime library, and tested using a large-scale scientific 
application. Our preliminary results show that MCIO out- 
performs conventional collective I/O by as much as 87%. 
Based on our results, we recommend future library de- 
signers for I/O-intensive applications to include MCIO in 
their suite of optimizations. 

The remainder of this paper is organized as follows. 
In the next section, we discuss related work on software- 
based I/O optimizations. In Section 3, we summarize col- 
lective I/O. In Section 4, we discuss the MCIO in detail, 
and show that finding the optimal access pattern for MCIO 
is NP-complete. In Section 5, we discuss two different 
heuristics for determining suitable access patterns. Sec- 
tion 6 introduces our experimental environment and dis- 
cusses our preliminary results. Finally, we conclude the 
paper with a summary and an outline of future work in 


Section 7. 


2 Related Work 


In collective I/O, individual I/O requests are combined 
to create a single, big I/O request and sent to the stor- 
age system. As a result, the effective I/O bandwidth is 
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Figure 1: Overview of the MCIO. 


significantly increased. This optimization has many vari- 
ants [19, 13, 22]; although any CIO technique can be 
used for MCIO, the one used in this study is two-phase 
I/O as implemented in ROMIO, a portable implementa- 
tion of MPI-IO from Argonne National Laboratories [26]. 
ROMIO has been incorporated into several MPI-libraries, 
including the MPI implementations of several vendors 
(e.g., HP, SGI, NEC) and MPICH and LAM, two widely- 
used, freely available, portable MPI implementations. 


Numerous techniques have been proposed in literature 
to optimize I/O accesses. The run-time system optimiza- 
tions [14, 12, 6, 4, 5] are the most relevant among these 
studies. Although these techniques share the same goal 
with our work (optimizing I/O accesses at the run-time), 
they try to optimize only a single file at a time. 


Several researchers focused on implementing easy-to- 
use interfaces that include optimizations for data-intensive 
scientific applications [24, 3, 22, 23]. These interfaces try 
to improve the I/O performance with little input from the 
user. MCIO can be employed by these interfaces with 


little or no modification. 


Characterizing the I/O behavior of the scientific appli- 
cations has been extensively studied. Cypher et al. [9] 
studied individual parallel scientific applications, measur- 
ing temporal patterns in I/O rates. Crandall et al. [8] per- 
formed an analysis based on Pablo [1] on three scientific 
applications. Nieuwejaar et al. [18] characterized a mix of 
user programs on Intel iPSC and CM-S. All these studies 
implicitly motivate the usage of MCIO by illustrating that 


multiple files are accessed within a single run of the stud- 
ied application. According to these studies, the number of 
files accessed varies according to the application and the 
file system studied but can be as high as 2000. 

Several parallel I/O APIs provide routines for accessing 
multiple files with a single call. For example, HPSS [7] 
uses the notion of a ‘file set’ to define a collection of files. 
The files in a file set can be manipulated as if they consti- 
tute a single file. Similarly, SRB [2] uses ‘collections’ to 


define a set of files. 


3 Collective I/O 


Since MCIO is an extended form of conventional col- 
lective I/O, in this section we briefly review the funda- 
mental idea behind collective I/O. In many parallel [/O- 
intensive applications that access large, multidimensional, 
disk-resident datasets, the performance of I/O accesses 
depends largely on both the layout of data in files (storage 
pattern) and distribution of data across processors (access 
pattern). In cases where storage and access patterns do 
not match, allowing each processor to perform I/O inde- 
pendently might cause processors to issue many I/O re- 
quests, each for a small amount of consecutive data. Col- 
lective I/O can improve the performance in such cases by 
first reading the dataset in question in a /ayout-conforming 
(storage layout friendly) manner, and then distributing the 
data among the processors (using the inter-processor com- 
munication network) to obtain the target access pattern. 
Of course, in this case, the total data access cost should be 
computed as the sum of I/O cost and communication cost. 
Since, in I/O-intensive applications, I/O costs in general 
dominate communication costs, collective I/O might lead 
to large savings in overall execution times. 

Consider an example file access pattern (to a two- 
dimensional array) depicted in Figure 2. In this figure, 
the circles correspond to data elements and arrows indi- 
cate the storage pattern of the elements. Note that in this 
case, the storage pattern is row-major whereas the access 
pattern is column-major. If no collective I/O technique 


is used, every processor make 8 small requests (each for 
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Figure 2: A file access by four processors. 





Figure 3: File access using the collective I/O. 


two array elements) for a total of 24 small requests to the 
1/O subsystem (the numbers are for illustrative purposes 
only). Obviously, this will result in a poor performance as 
the number of elements read per I/O request is very small. 
Collective I/O combines these small requests, and sends 
larger requests to the I/O subsystem to improve the per- 
formance. If, for example, the two-phase J/O technique is 
used, in the first step, the processors access the data using 
a row-major access pattern which is compatible with the 
(row-major) storage pattern of the array (see Figure 3). 
Note that this reduces the number of I/O calls as each 
processor can read as many consecutive data as possible 
(limited only by available buffer capacity) in a single 1/O 
call. In the second step, the processors engage in all-to-all 
inter-processor communication so that each processor re- 
ceives the portion of array it originally requested (that is, 
each data item is delivered to its final destination). 
Several variations of the collective I/O technique have 
been proposed in previous research. In node group- 
ing [20], nodes making I/O requests are partitioned into 
groups. Then, they take turns in performing the 1/O. In 
disk-directed I/O [13], one compute node sends the col- 
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Figure 4: An access pattern involving four processors and 
eight files. 


lective request to all I/O nodes. I/O nodes optimize the ac- 
cess, perform the request, and send the data directly back 
to all compute nodes. 


4 Miulti-Collective /O 


In this section, we explain the MCIO technique in de- 
tail. Consider Figure 4 where four processors are request- 
ing different portions of eight files. Note that, these files 
might contain independent data. The problem is to read 
the corresponding data portions from the corresponding 
files as fast as possible. There are several methods to 
achieve this. In a naive method, we would use the CIO 
for each of the files. For our example in Figure 4, this 
will result in 8 different I/O calls (each involving two or 
three processors). In this method, as the number of files 
increase, the number of I/O calls will increase linearly re- 
gardless of the number of processors available. In this 
paper, we explore methods that improve over this naive 
method. The main idea behind these methods is to assign 
different files to different processors, thereby increasing 
the I/O parallelism available in the system. 

In the next subsection, we define the assignment prob- 
lem of MCIO in detail and show that this problem is NP- 
complete [11]. There are two important questions that 
need to be answered. First, how many files should we 
assign to each processor, or vice versa? Second, once we 
have determined the number of processors to be assigned 
for each file, how do we decide which specific proces- 
sor to assign for each file? In the following subsections, 
we try to answer these questions. In the rest of this sec- 


tion, we concentrate on the I/O accesses where the number 
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of files exceeds the number of processors. Note that the 
problem we try to solve here is symmetric. If the number 
of files is larger, we try to assign files to processors; oth- 
erwise, if the number of processors exceeds the number 
of files, we try to assign the processors to files. It is easy 
to see that these two problems are actually duals of each 


other. 


4.1 The Assignment Problem 


In this subsection, we first define the assignment problem 
in detail. Then, we show that the problem of deciding 
the files to be read by a processor is NP-complete. After 
this, we build a Linear Programming (LP) model of the 
problem. As we will show in the following, the assign- 
ment variables can either be 0 or 1, hence the model we 
build is a zero-one integer LP. Since it is slow to construct 
and solve an LP model in a run-time system, we have also 
developed two heuristics to solve the problem, which we 


discuss in the next section. 


4.1.1 Definition of the Assignment Problem 


In the assignment problem, p processors are requesting 
data from n different files. For simplicity, we assume that 
n > p. The assignment problem is to assign a proces- 
sor for each file, such that when processors access their 
assigned files, the overall response time for the requests 
(total of I/O and communication times) is minimized. We 
estimate the I/O time by the amount of data accessed by 
a processor. The communication time is estimated by the 
amount of data that has to be transfered to/from other pro- 
cessors. So, the assignment problem is to find the opti- 
mal assignment of the processors to the files, such that 
mazi{a x I/O; + 8 x comm;} is minimized. a and 
B are constant values indicating the relative cost of I/O 
and communication in the system. I/O; and comm, are 
the estimated I/O and communication times of processor 
i, respectively. They are estimated using the following 
formulas: 

© 1/0; = jar G5 


processor 7) 


(the amount of data accessed by 


e comm; = do7-1 |ri,j—4i,j| (the amount of data ac- 
cessed by processor i subtracted from the amount of data 
requested by processor 72). 

In the above formulas, r;,; corresponds to the amount 
of data requested by processor i from file 7. And, aj; 
corresponds to the amount of data to be accessed by pro- 


cessor i from file 7. 


4.1.2 Complexity of the Assignment Problem 


In this subsection, we show that the assignment problem 
as defined in the previous subsection is NP-complete. We 
prove that optimizing the I/O time (when a = 1 and 8 = 
0) is an NP-complete problem. 

Claim: For arbitrary number of processors, number of 
files, and file sizes, finding the optimal assignment to min- 
imize the I/O time is an NP-complete problem. 

Sketch of the Proof: We prove the NP-completeness of 
the assignment problem using restriction. More specifi- 
cally, we show that if we can solve the assignment prob- 
lem in polynomial time, then we can solve the multipro- 
cessor scheduling problem [11] in polynomial time, too. 
Multiprocessor scheduling problem is finding the m dis- 
joint partitions of a finite task set A (Aj, Ap, ..., Am), 
such that 


maxi {Daca, length(a)} 


is minimized. Assume that we have a solver for the as- 
signment problem that finds the optimal solution in poly- 
nomial time. Then, given a multiprocessor scheduling 
problem, we can easily transform the length of each task 
to a corresponding file size and use the assignment prob- 
lem solver to solve the multiprocessor scheduling prob- 
lem. Hence, we would be able to solve an arbitrary multi- 
processor scheduling problem in polynomial time. There- 
fore, the assignment problem is NP-complete in the strong 
sense, because the multiprocessor scheduling problem is 


NP-complete in the strong sense for arbitrary m. O 


4.2 Deciding the Number of Processors 


Although the general assignment problem is NP-complete 


for arbitrary file sizes, for files of equal size, it can be 
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solved in polynomial time. In this section, we discuss how 
the assignments should be done in such a case. Specifi- 
cally, we try to find the number of processors that will be 
used for accessing each file. In finding this value, we use 
the following basic model for the I/O time: 

N 


C1 + cz * ((DataSize)/(Number of Processor)) 


where c; (corresponding to constant costs independent of 
the request size such as seek time) and cy (correspond- 
ing to transfer rate) are system dependent constant values. 
The intuition behind the model is that in a parallel envi- 
ronment the amount of data read by each processor will 
be reduced by increasing the number of processor. Hence 
if we omit the communication, there will be a decrease in 
the I/O time. 

The total time for the request will be determined by the 
processor for which the I/O time is maximum (i.e., the one 
that completes the last). If we assume that the data sizes 
to be read from each file to be equal and that we assign k 


processors to each file, the response time will be equal to 


m * cy +m * Co * ((DataSize)/(k)) Eq. 1 


where m is the number of files that the slowest proces- 
sor is assigned to. If the assignments are done homoge- 


neously among the processors, then 


— mx*xp 
k= n 


where p is the number of processors and n is the number 


of files. So, Equation | can be re-written as 
mx*et+ e * Co * DataSize 


For a given number of processors and number of files, this 
expression takes its minimum for the minimum value of 
m. Since we have to assign at least one processor for each 
file the minimum value for m is (n / p). That means, we 
have to assign only one processor to each file to minimize 
the response time. Note that, in the naive strategy, several 
processors are assigned to the files, which will increase 
the response time according to our model. 

If the number of processors is larger than the number 


of files, then we have to assign one file to each processor 
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only (the reverse of one processor for each file). The cal- 
culations are similar to the calculations given above. Note 
that in the calculations, we assume a homogeneous distri- 
bution of the files to the processors. If the file sizes are 
different, this might affect the response time significantly. 
This case is discussed in detail in Section 4.3. 

Although we have found that we have to assign one 
processor to each file, we still have to determine which 
processor to assign to each file. Our selection of the pro- 
cessor will have a marginal effect on the I/O times, but it 


will have a significant effect on the communication times. 


4.3 LP Model of the Assignment Problem 


We are given a two-dimensional matrix R = [rj,;] such 
that an entry r;,; in R gives the amount of data requested 
by processor i from file 7. In our ILP formulation, we 
would like to find the entries of a matrix X = [a;,;]. An 
entry x;,; indicates whether the processor i is assigned to 
file j (%;,; = 1) or not (a;,; = 0). As mentioned ear- 
lier, although our selection of the processor for each file 
will not affect the I/O time, it will effect the communi- 
cation time significantly. In the following discussion, n 
corresponds to the number of files to be accessed, p cor- 
responds to the number of processors involved and we as- 
sume that n > p. So, we try to minimize 
f=1 Loja Tj X (1 — 24,5) 

This is because minimizing this expression will give us 
the total amount of data to be communicated. We will 
have the following constraints on 2;,;: 

eri € {0,1}, Vi,j 
i,j is a decision variable and should be either assigned 
or not assigned. Hence, the LP model of the problem is 
boolean or zero-one integer LP. 

ety =1, Vi 
In the previous section, we have found that each file will 
be assigned to exactly one processor. The above equation 
corresponds to this constraint. If the number of processors 
exceeds the number of files, this constraint becomes 

e Ly=1 tij=1, Vi 
resulting in each processor being assigned to only one file. 


nm ae 7 
® Pagei Ti,j ip? Vi 
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This constraint makes sure that the assignments are ho- 
mogeneous. It states that the number of files assigned to 
processor 7 equals to Here, we assume that regardless 
of the data size read from the files, we are going to as- 
sign same number of files to each processor. Although 
this assumption makes the calculation of the assignment 
variables easier, it might decrease the performance if the 
variance between the data sizes read is large. In such a 
case we can use the constraint 

© jai (kai Tha) X 247 SP, Vi 
which means that the total data to be read by each pro- 
cessor should approximately be the same. In this expres- 
sion, P corresponds to the average data size each proces- 
sor should access. If the number of processors exceeds 
the number of files, then the constraint becomes 

eye t5 = Fj, Vi 
where F; represents the number of processors to be as- 
signed to file 7. This number can easily be found using 
the amount of data read from the file 7 and all the other 


files. To calculate F;, we use the following formula 


F, = px 





n *i.3 
i=l Djat ye 


p processors are distributed according to the portion of the 
file 7 with respect to all the data read. 


Note that, in this model, the number of variables is 
equal to (number of processors) * (number of files). The 
above ZO-ILP model helps us understand the nature of 
the problem. But, we cannot use this model in a run-time 
library to make the processor-file assignments, since even 
the fastest LP-solvers will require extremely long running 
times to find a solution. Consequently, we developed two 
heuristics to solve the problem. We discuss these heuris- 


tics in the next section. 


5 MCIO Heuristics 


In this section, we explain two heuristics for making the 
processor-file assignments. The first one uses a sorting 
algorithm to find the assignment. The second one uses a 


maximal matching solver to make the assignments. 


5.1 Greedy Heuristic 


The first heuristic uses sorting for making the assign- 
ments. The main idea behind the heuristic is to assign the 
specific processors to the file, from which they are reading 
the largest amount of data. To achieve this, we first cre- 
ate an entry for every case, where processor i is reading a 
part of file j. Then, all these entries are sorted according 
to non-increasing values of the amount of data the proces- 
sor i is reading from file 7. As an example, the request list 
for the pattern shown in Figure 4 is given in Table 2. This 


list is formed using the request sizes given in Table 1. 


The algorithm tries to pick the first element from the 
list and assign the processor to the corresponding file. If 
the file has already been assigned or if the processor has 
already completed the number of assignments it should 
have (i.e. the processor is full), then the entry is skipped 
and the next entry is checked. The algorithm continues 


until we make n assignments. If the entries in the list are 


’ finished before we make n assignments, we make the rest 


of the assignments randomly from the remaining proces- 
sor pool. We do not have to pay attention in this step, 
because if the entries are finished, this means that all of 
the remaining processors are not reading any data from 
the remaining files. Thus, we can make the assignments 
arbitrarily because it will not change the amount of data 
communicated. The pseudo code of the algorithm is given 
in Figure 5. Returning to our example, the resultant as- 
signments for the access in Figure 4 are given in Figure 6. 
Consequently, file 1 and file 4 are assigned to processor 
2, file 2 and file 3 are assigned to processor 1, file 5 and 
file 8 are assigned to processor 3, and file 6 and file 7 are 
assigned to processor 4. 


The insert_entry function in Figure 5 inserts a new en- 
try into the list with the processor number ?, file num- 
ber j, and weight rj,;. Similarly, remove_entry function 
deletes the entry from the list that is equal to its input pa- 
rameter. After execution, the algorithm returns the list of 


processor-file pairs that have been assigned. 
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Table 1: The amount of data requested by each processor from each file for the access in F igure 4. The files are named 


Tow-major order starting from the upper left corner. 
Processor 
Number 









i a oa De 7 


10 MB 12.8 MB 12.8 MB 4.4 MB OMB 

tome [128M | 12¢Me | 44MB |_oMB 
[32MB | 32MB | 11Me [75M | 0.6MB | 9.6MB | 3.3MB_ 

[ome [ome | ome | 10Me | i2eme | 12.8MB | 44MB 






a 
[ome [ome | oma | oma] 
[oma _| 











Table 2: The list formed for the example access in Figure 4. 





5.2 Maximal Matching Heuristic 


The second heuristic uses a maximal matching solver. 
We have used the solver from the Netflow Solver Pack- 
age [25]. The matching problem solver inside Netflow 
implements Gabow’s N-cubed weighted matching algo- 
rithm [10]. This program is written by Ed Rothberg. To 
be able to use an existing maximal matching solver, we 
first need to build a graph representing the r;,;s. Then, 
we need to modify the graph so that the solver gives the 
answer we seek. 

The first step is straightforward. We build a graph G 
(V, E), where V contains a vertex for each processor and 
file. More specifically, if there are p processors and n files, 
then the graph will have (n + p) vertices. The resulting 
vertices for the example access in Figure 4 are given in 
Figure 8(a). Then, we put an edge (u, v) € E with weight 
w, when the processor u reads w bytes of data from file v. 
The resulting graph is shown in Figure 8(b). 

The existing matching problem solvers do not solve the 
exact problem we are interested in. They instead solve the 
maximum flow problem, given an input graph. For a bi- 
partite graph G (V, LJ Va, £) (note that, the graph given 
to the algorithm is bipartite), they try to find a different 
vertex in Va for each vertex in V, such that the sum of 
the weight of the edges between the selected node pairs is 
maximized (i.e., the flow is maximized). If the number of 


vertices in V2 is larger then the number of vertices in Vy, 


Access List 


Pl — F2,P1 + F3, P2 + F2,P2 4 F3,P4 > F6,P4 > F7, Pi + F1, P2 + F1, P4 + F5, P3 + F6, P3 + F7, 
P3 — F5, Pl > F4, P2 > F4,P4 + F8,P3 > F8, P3 - F2, P33 F3,P3 > F1, P3 > F4 





then some of the vertices in V2 will be left out. Similarly, 
if the number of vertices in V, is larger then the number of 
vertices in V2, then some of the vertices in V; will be left 
out. Therefore, one has to make sure that the number of 
vertices for processors equals to the number of processors 
for files. We replicate the processor nodes to be able to 
make the number of processor vertices equal to the num- 
ber of file vertices. For each file node, we replicate F; 
times the processor nodes that have an edge to the node?. 
Since the solver assigns only one node for each file vertex, 
it gives the result we are looking for. This way, we guar- 
antee that the solver makes n assignments. The resulting 
graph is given in Figure 8(c). Note that, in this example, 


we assume that F; equals to two for every file node. 


Once the graph has been constructed, we give it to the 
matching problem solver as input. The result of the solver 
is used as the assignments between the processor and the 
files. The assignments for the replicated nodes are inter- 
preted as if they are assignments to the original node. The 
assignments made by the maximal matching heuristic for 
the access given in Figure 4 are given in Figure 7. Note 
that, if the number of processors is larger than the number 
of files, we replicate the file nodes instead of the processor 
nodes so that in the final result several processors might 


be assigned to the same file. 


1The calculation of F; is explained in Section 4.3. 
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GREEDY_ASSIGN (p, n, Ti,j) 


1. /*p is the number of processors, n is 
2. the number of files, 7i,; represents 
3. the amount of data read by processor i 
4. from file j. */ 

5. begin 

6. for i=0 to p do 

hie for j=0 to n do 

8. if ri; # O then 

9. insert_entry (i, j, Ti,;) 

10. end if 

As end for 

12 end for 

13:3 sort_entries_according-to (last-field) 
14. while (!list empty) AND 

L5i¢ (assignments._made < n) do 

16. entry = list top 

17’: if entry.processor full OR 

18. entry.file assigned then 

19. remove_entry (entry) 

20. else 

21: assign (entry.processor,entry. 
22); assignments_made ++ 

23. end if 

24. end while 

25 assign the remaining files to 

26 remaining processors arbitrarily 
2Fi« return aill_assignments 

28. end. 


Figure 5: Greedy algorithm for making assignments 
algorithm sorts the requests from processors to file 
cording to the access size. Then, it tries to assign the pro- 
cessors to the files such that the resulting assignment will 


result in a small communication overhead. 








me! 


Figure 6: The result of the greedy heuristic. The colors 


denote the processor assigned. 


Lo 


Figure 7: The result of the maximal matching heuristic. 


The colors denote the processor assigned. 


e Fl Fl 
e F2 F2 
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p2e 0 @ F4 P2 F4 
P3@ = @ F5 P3 F5 
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P4 F4 
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P2” F6 
P3” F7 
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Figure 8: The creation of the input graph for the match- 
ing problem solver. The weights on the edges are left out 
for simplicity. (a) The initial graph with a node for each 
processor and a file. (b) The graph with an edge added 
for each case where processor i is reading data from file 
j. (c) The graph after the replication of the processor ver- 
tices to make the number of processor vertices and the file 


vertices to be equal. 
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Table 3: Platform used in the experiments. 














Number of Processors 
Processor Type 


128 (120 compute nodes, 8 I/O nodes) 
Compute Nodes: RS/6000 Model 370, 
VO Nodes: RS/6000 Model 970 
























Clock Rate 332 MHz 

L1 Cache 32 KB split, 2-way set-associative 

L2 Cache 256 KB unified, 2-way set-associative 

Memory Capacity 128 MB per compute node, 256 MB per I/O node 


Network 100 Mbs Ethernet, 155 Mbs ATM and 
800 Mbs HiPPI 

9 GB per I/O node 

AIX 4.2.1 


PIOFS 

















Disk Space 
Operating System 
Parallel File System 





6 Experiments 


In this section, we discuss the experimental environment 
and discuss our preliminary results. We report experimen- 
tal data for both synthetic access patterns and a large-scale 
scientific code. 


6.1 Experimental Environment 


We used the MPI-2 library [17] and an IBM SP-2 in Ar- 
gonne National Laboratories to evaluate our scheme pro- 
posed in this section. The important characteristics of our 
experimental platform are shown in Table 3. 

The IBM SP-2 used in the experiments has 128 proces- 
sors, 8 of which are I/O processors. Each I/O server is 
attached to a 9 GB SSA disk, resulting in 72 GB of total 
disk space. The operating system on each node is AIX 
4.2.1. PIOFS provides the parallel access to files. It dis- 
tributes a file across multiple I/O server nodes. 

The MCIO calls are similar to MPI-IO [5] calls. For 
example, to perform a read operation, the processors call 
the 

int MCIO_File_read_all (MPI_File *fh, 
void **buf, 


MPI_Datatype *datatype, MPI_Status 


int filecount, int *count, 
*status) 

routine. Note that the syntax of the call is very simi- 
lar to MPI_File_read_all call in MPI-IO, except that 
MCIO routine takes an array of files (similarly, an array 


of buffers, an array of number of elements, and an array 
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of data types) as argument. In addition, it takes an integer 
argument £ilecount indicating the number of files in- 
volved in the I/O request. Each array element corresponds 
to a request from a different file. Without the MCIO, calls 
to all the different files would have resulted in a separate 
MPI-IO call. In all experiments, we compare the perfor- 
mance of MCIO with that of traditional collective I/O. 


6.2 Results for Synthetic Patterns 


Figure 9 gives examples of the access patterns we exper- 
iment with. Two major types of experiments are con- 
ducted: row-major access and column-major access. In 
a row-major access, each processor accesses consecutive 
rows of the underlying data. In a column-major access, 
the array is distributed column-wise among the proces- 
sors (i.e., each processor accesses a group of consecutive 
columns). For each category, we experiment with differ- 
ent number of processors and files. 

For all the access patterns we experimented with, we 
evaluated the assignments resulting from the LP-model, 
greedy heuristic, and the maximal matching heuristic. 
The objective function and the constraints for the access in 
Figure 4 are given in Appendix A. The assignments for all 
the three methods were the same. This is mainly because 
of the constant file size we have used in the experiments. 
Due to this invariance of the results, we do not present 
separate execution times for these methods, but discuss 
the advantages and disadvantages of each. Note that, the 
assignments of greedy algorithm and the maximal match- 
ing heuristic will differ only in their communication time, 
not the I/O time. Therefore, there is some difference be- 
tween the response times of the assignments made by the 
two heuristic. The greedy algorithm is faster to find the as- 
signments than the maximal matching algorithm. Hence, 
in cases where the access sizes from different processors 
to different files are the same (similar to the access pat- 
terns in Figure 9), we recommend the use of the greedy 
algorithm. On the other hand, if the request sizes from 
different files have a significant difference, the maximal 
matching algorithm always gives a better communication 


time. Also, if the total amount of data requested by differ- 
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Figure 9: Examples of the experimented access patterns: (a) Four processor accessing data row-wise from 8 files, (b) 


Four processor accessing data row-wise from 16 files, (c) 8 processor accessing data column-wise from four files, (d) 


16 processor accessing data column-wise from four files. 


Table 4: The improvements for row major accesses (Fig- 


Table 5: The improvements for column major accesses 


ure 9(a) and (b)) in [%] with respect to the naive I/O ac- (Figure 9(c) and (d)) in [%] with respect to the naive I/O 


Number of Files 


cess. 
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Pa —*di ano | waa | a907 | 
[sane [70.33 [art | 













rsa [oor | 3007 | 
Psa.30 | 00.52 | 97.18 | 


ent processors have a large variance, maximal matching 
algorithm gives better performance. Hence, in such cases 


maximal matching algorithm should be employed. 


In the first set of experiments conducted, the file size 
is set to 32 MB, representing a two-dimensional matrix of 
1024 x 2048 floating points for the case of four processors 
reading data from four files. Therefore, the total amount 
of data read in this case equals to 128 MB. When the num- 
ber of files is increased, the total amount of data accessed 


increases linearly. 


access. 


6.2.1 
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Row-Major Accesses 


The results for the experiments with row-wise access pat- 


terns are summarized in Table 4. The table gives the im- 


provements achieved by MCIO technique compared to a 


naive access using the CIO technique for each accessed 


file. The MCIO is able to improve the response time in 


the base case (4 processors reading data from 4 files) by 


49.97% over a naive access pattern, which performs ClO 


for each of the 4 files separately. The results also reveal 


that as the number of processors increases, the improve- 


ment also increases. In addition, when the number of files 


is increased, the improvement increases. An exception 
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occurs when the number of processors is increased from 
8 to 16 when 4 files are accessed. The reason for a re- 
duction in the improvement is the small parallelism avail- 
able for this access. Note that, when 16 processors are ac- 
cessing 4 files, each file is assigned to 4 processors. This 
increases the synchronization cost of the access and re- 
duces the advantages of MCIO, which utilizes the avail- 
able parallelism. Similarly, with 16 processors, there is 
an insignificant reduction in the improvement when the 
number of files is increased from 8 to 16. These results 
indicate that MCIO brings significant improvement even 
in the case where the number of processors is less than the 
number of files. 


6.2.2 Column-Major Accesses 


Table 5 summarizes the experimental results for column- 
wise access patterns. Although, the performance im- 
provement by MCIO is slightly less for column-major ac- 
cesses, MCIO still brings substantial amount of improve- 
ment of the naive ClO technique. Specifically, MCIO 
is able to improve the CIO performance by as much as 
80.82% when 16 processors are requesting data from 32 
files. Similar to row-major accesses, MCIO brings bet- 
ter improvement over the naive CIO performance when 
the number of processors or files are increased. The case 
where the number of processors is increased from 8 to 
16 for reading 4 files is again an exception to the general 
trend. 


6.3 Results for a Scientific Application 


We have also applied the MCIO technique to improve the 
I/O performance of the astro3d [15] application. Table 6 
shows the results for this three-dimensional astrophysics 
application. Astro3d accesses six different variables from 
a single file. In the original application, this corresponds 
to six different collective I/O calls. Using MCIO, same 
data can be accessed using a single call, thereby the par- 
allelism in the system is better utilized. For 4 processors, 
this results in a reduction of the I/O time by 38.52%. For 
8 processors, the improvement of MCIO over traditional 


collective I/O increases to 62.96%. 


Table 6: Total I/O times (in seconds) for astro3d applica- 
tion (Data set size is 8 MB). 


| ee vi] 4 processors | 8 processors 


Collective I/O 3.33 3.51 
MCIO 2.04 1.30 


To summarize, these results show that the MCIO strat- 





egy brings significant amount of improvement over a 
naive CIO access method. Specifically, we are able to im- 
prove the response time by as much as 87.18%. 


7 Conclusions and Future Work 


In this paper, we have introduced an I/O optimization 
technique called multi-collective I/O. As the gap between 
the performance of the processor and the storage subsys- 
tem increases, more aggressive optimizations are needed 
to be able to feed the processor with enough data. Sev- 
eral scientific applications exhibit poor storage access pat- 
terns, and hence optimizations like MCIO can bring sig- 
nificant improvement in the execution time of such appli- 
cations. 

We have first shown that finding the optimal access pat- 
tern in MCIO is an NP-complete problem. Then, we have 
presented two heuristics to perform this task: a greedy 
algorithm that uses sorting and a graph algorithm that 
uses a matching problem solver. Then, using synthetic 
benchmarks and a scientific application, we have shown 
that MCIO can bring substantial amount of improvement 
in the I/O response time over a collective I/O technique. 
Specifically, MCIO was able to improve the response time 
by as much as 87.18%. 

Our current work focuses on using the scheduling ob- 
tained through our approach in developing powerful I/O 
prefetching techniques. Also in our agenda is evaluat- 
ing the effectiveness of MCIO in a sub-file based envi- 
ronment. We also plan to design and implement an opti- 
mizing compiler framework for generating I/O-optimized 
code automatically using the MCIO interface provided by 


our runtime library. Such a compiler will relieve applica- 
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tion developers from low-level details of file systems and 
runtime libraries, and let them focus instead on high-level 


(application-specific) aspects of their codes. 
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APPENDIX A An Example LP Model 


Ee give the LP model for the access in Figure 4 and also 
present the result of the solver. We have used the CPLEX 
as the LP-solver, hence the model and the results are given 
using the CPLEX format. The LP-model is as follows: 
minimize 

M 


subject to 


Cl: xIzl + X21 + xX3.1°4+ x41 = 1 
G22 (2222 i X22 + K322 ayx4.2. = 1 
c3:3 X13 + X23 + *3.3 + x4.3 = 1 
c4: x14 + x2_-4 + x34 + x44 = 1 
cS: x15 + x2_5 + x35 + x4.5 = 1 
c6: x16 + x26 + x36 + x46 = 1 
CTs Oey @.K2e7) #oK827 auxae7 = 2 
ec8: x18 + x2.8 + x3.8-4+ x48 = 1 
c9: x11 + x12 + x13 + x14 + x15 + 


x16 + xX1.7 +x1.8 = 2 
CHO 
X2_6 + X2_7 + X2.8 = 2 
cli: 


xX2_1 + x2.2 + x2.3 + x2_.4 + x2_5 + 


x31 + x32 + x33 + x34 + x3_5 + 


x4.6 + xX4_7 + x4_8 = 2 

CLSiiM 4 HOXLL + 12x12 
5x1_-4 + 10x2_1 + 12x2_2 + 
+ 2x31 + 3x32 + 3x3.3 + 
+ 9X36 + 9xX3_7 + 3x3_8 + 
12x4_6 + 12x47 + 5x4.8 = 


+. 12xL-3 + 
12x23 + 5x2_4 
2x34 + 7x3_5 
10x4_5 + 

L55 

binary 
xl x122 
E21 x22 
X31 x32 
x4_1 x4_2 


x1.3 x1_4 
X2.3 x2_4 
x3-3 x34 
x4.3 x4_4 


xXi25 
x2_5 
x35 
x4_5 


x1L67xL.7 
X26 X2_7 
X36 X3_7 
x4_6 x4_7 


x1_8 
X2_8 
x3_8 
x1_8 


end 


Note that, we have rounded the request sizes (c13) 
from Table |. In the above model, 2;,;’s are denoted by 
xi_j and M is the objective function. The first 8 con- 


straints correspond to the 7? 


j=1 Zi,j = 1 constraint in 


Section 4.3. Constraints 9 through 12 correspond to the 
Vja1 t45 = 8 


neous distribution of the files among processors. 


constraint which guarantees homoge- 


The result for the above model is as follows: 
Variable Name Solution Value 


M 82.000000 
e210 1.000000 
X2_2 1.000000 
x1_3 1.000000 
x1_4 1.000000 
x3_5 1.000000 
x4_6 1.000000 
x4_7 1.000000 
x3_8 1.000000 


All other variables in the range 1-33 
are zero. 

The value of 82 for M is the optimal communication 
that can be achieved. The variables x21, 22,2, 21,3, ©1,4; 
23,5, 4,6, 4,7, and X3.g are 1. The remaining variables 
are zero. Note that, this assignment is the same as the 
maximal matching heuristic has made, which is shown in 


Figure 7. 


X36 + x3_7 + x3_8 = 2 


e123 


x4.1 + x4_2 + x4_3 + x4_4 + x4_5 + 
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Abstract 


Track-aligned extents (traxtents) utilize disk-specific 
knowledge to match access patterns to the strengths of 
modern disks. By allocating and accessing related data 
on disk track boundaries, a system can avoid most ro- 
tational latency and track crossing overheads. Avoiding 
these overheads can increase disk access efficiency by up 
to 50% for mid-sized requests (100-500 KB). This paper 
describes traxtents, algorithms for detecting track bound- 
aries, and some uses of traxtents in file systems and video 
servers. For large-file workloads, a version of FreeBSD’s 
FFS implementation that exploits traxtents reduces appli- 
cation run times by up to 20% compared to the original 
version. A video server using traxtent-based requests can 
support 56% more concurrent streams at the same startup 
latency and buffer space. For LFS, 44% lower overall 
write cost for track-sized segments can be achieved. 


1 Introduction 


Rotating media has come full circle, so to speak. The 
first uses of disks in the 1950s ignored the effects of ge- 
ometry in the interest of achieving a working system. 
Later, algorithms were developed that paid attention to 
disk geometry in order to improve disk efficiency. These 
algorithms were often hard-coded and hardware-specific, 
making them fragile across generations of hardware. To 
address this, a layer of abstraction was standardized be- 
tween operating systems and disks, virtualizing disk stor- 
age as a flat array of fixed-sized blocks. Unfortunately, 
this abstraction hides too much information, making the 
OS’s task of maximizing disk efficiency more difficult 
than necessary. 


File systems and databases attempt to mitigate the ever- 
present disk performance problem by aggressively clus- 
tering on-disk data and by issuing fewer, larger disk re- 
quests. This is usually done with only a vague under- 
standing of disk characteristics, focusing on the notion 
that bigger requests are better because they amortize per- 
request positioning delays over larger data transfers. Al- 
though this notion is generally correct, there are perfor- 
mance and complexity costs associated with making re- 
quests larger and larger. For video servers, ever-larger 


Quantum Atlas 10K II Efficiency vs. I/O Size 


maximum streaming efficiency 


Disk efficiency 


—Track-aligned I/O 
~— Unaligned I/O 





O 256 512 768 1024 1280 1536 1792 2048 
W/O size [KB] 


Figure 1: Measured advantage of track-aligned access over 
unaligned access. Disk efficiency is the fraction of total ac- 
cess time spent moving data to or from the media. The max- 
imum streaming efficiency is less than 1.0, because no data is 
transferred when switching from one track to the next. The 
track-aligned and unaligned lines show disk efficiency for ran- 
dom, constant-sized reads within a Quantum Atlas 10K II’s first 
zone (264 KB per track). Point A highlights the higher effi- 
ciency of track-aligned access (0.73, or 82% of the maximum) 
over unaligned access for a track-sized request. Point B shows 
where unaligned I/O efficiency catches up to the track-aligned 
efficiency at Point A. The peaks in the track-aligned curve cor- 
respond to multiples of the track size. 


requests increase both buffer space requirements and 
stream initiation latency [6, 7, 22]. Log-structured file 
systems (LFS) incur higher cleaning overheads as seg- 
ment size increases [5, 24, 33]. Even for general file sys- 
tem operation, allocation of very large sequential regions 
competes with space management robustness [25], and 
very large accesses may put deep prefetching ahead of 
foreground requests. Also, large requests can be used for 
small files by grouping their contents [14, 15, 17, 32, 33], 
but larger requests require grouping more files with 
weaker inter-relationships. These examples all indicate 
that achieving higher disk efficiency with smaller request 
sizes would be valuable. 


This paper describes and analyzes track-aligned extents 
(traxtents), extents that are aligned and sized so as to 
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match the corresponding disk track size. By exploiting 
a small amount of disk-specific knowledge in this way, 
a system can significantly increase the efficiency of mid- 
to-large requests (100 KB and up). Traxtent-aware ac- 
cess yields up to 50% higher disk efficiency, quantified 
as the the fraction of total access time spent moving data 
to or from the media. 


The efficiency improvement stems from two main 
sources. First, track-aligned access minimizes the num- 
ber of track switches, whose times have not decreased 
much over the years and are now significant (0.6—1.1 ms) 
relative to other delays. Second, full-track access elim- 
inates rotational latency (3 ms per request on average at 


10,000 RPM) for disk drives whose firmware supports - 


zero-latency access. Point A of Figure 1 shows random 
track-aligned accesses yielding an efficiency within 82% 
of the maximum possible, whereas unaligned accesses 
only achieve 56% of the best-case for the same request 
size. 


The key challenge with exploiting disk-specific knowl- 
edge is clean, robust integration: complexity must be 
minimized, systems must not become tied to specific de- 
vices, and system management must not be made harder. 
These concerns can be addressed by minimizing the disk- 
specific details needed, determining them automatically 
for any disk, and incorporating them in a generic fash- 
ion. This paper promotes the use of track boundaries, de- 
scribes algorithms for detecting them automatically, and 
describes how they can be cleanly integrated into exist- 
ing systems. In particular, simply changing a file sys- 
tem to support variable-sized extents is sufficient — the 
file system code need not depend on any particular disk’s 
track boundaries. Further, variable-sized extents allow a 
file system to accomodate other boundary-related goals, 
such as matching writes to stripe boundaries in order to 
avoid RAID 5 read-modify-write operations [9]. 


This paper extensively explores track-based access. De- 
tailed disk measurements show increased disk efficiency 
and reduced access time variance. They also identify 
system requirements that must be satisfied to achieve 
the highest efficiency. A prototype implementation of 
a traxtent-aware FFS file system in FreeBSD 4.0 illus- 
trates the minimal changes needed and the resulting ben- 
efits. For example, when accessing two large files con- 
currently, the traxtent-aware FFS yields 20% higher per- 
formance compared to current defaults. For streaming 
media workloads, a video server can support either 56% 
more concurrent streams at the same startup latency or 
a 5x reduction in startup latency and buffer space at 
the maximum number of concurrent streams. Finally, 
we compute 44% lower overall write cost for track-sized 
segments in LFS. 
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Although track boundary knowledge was used for allo- 
cation and access decisions in some pre-SCSI systems, 
no current or recent system that we are aware of does so. 
This paper makes several enabling contributions: 


1. It identifies and quantifies the benefits of track- 
based access on modern disks, showing up to 50% 
increases in efficiency. This is a compelling perfor- 
mance boost. 


2. It introduces new algorithms for automatically de- 
tecting track boundaries. This task is more difficult 
than might be expected, because of zoned recording 
and media defect management. 


3. It describes a minimal set of changes needed to 
use track boundary knowledge in an existing file 
system. This experience supports our contention 
that exploiting disk-specific knowledge appropri- 
ately need not introduce hardware dependences. 


4. It shows that the disk efficiency benefits translate 
into application performance increases in some real 
cases, including streaming media services and large 
file manipulations. 


The remainder of this paper is organized as follows. Sec- 
tion 2 motivates track-based access by describing the 
technology trends and expected benefits in more detail. 
Section 3 describes system changes required for trax- 
tents. Section 4 describes our implementation of trax- 
tents in FreeBSD. Section 5 evaluates traxtents under 
a variety of circumstances. Section 6 discusses related 
work. Section 7 summarizes this paper’s contributions. 


2 Track-based Disk Access 


In determining what data to read and write when, sys- 
tem software attempts to maximize overall performance 
in the face of two competing pressures. On the one hand, 
the underlying disk technology pushes for larger request 
sizes in order to maximize disk efficiency. Specifically, 
time-consuming mechanical delays can be amortized by 
transferring large amounts of data between each repo- 
sitioning of the disk head. For example, Point B of Fig- 
ure | shows that reading or writing | MB ata time results 
in a 75% disk efficiency for normal (track-unaligned) ac- 
cess. On the other hand, resource limitations and imper- 
fect information about future accesses impose costs on 
the use of very large requests. 


This section discusses the system-level issues that push 
for smaller request sizes, the disk characteristics that 
make track-based accesses particularly efficient, and the 
types of applications that will benefit most from track- 
based disk access. 
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2.1 Limitations on request size 


Four system-level factors oppose the use of ever-larger 
requests: (1) responsiveness, (2) limited buffer space, 
(3) irregular access patterns, and (4) storage space man- 
agement. 


Responsiveness. Although larger requests increase disk 
efficiency, they do so at the expense of higher latency. 
This trade-off between efficiency and responsiveness is 
a recurring theme in computer systems, and it is partic- 
ularly steep for disk systems. The latency increase can 
manifest itself in several ways. At the local level, the 
non-preemptive nature of disk requests combined with 
the long access times of large requests (35-50 ms for 
1 MB requests) can result in substantial I/O wait times 
for small, synchronous requests. This problem has been 
noted for both FFS and LFS [5, 37]. At the global level, 
grouping substantial quantities of data into large disk 
writes usually requires heavy use of write-back caching. 
Although application performance is usually decoupled 
from the eventual write-back, application changes are 
not persistent until the disk writes complete. Making 
matters worse, the amount of data that must be delayed 
and buffered to achieve large enough writes continues 
to grow. As another example, many video servers fetch 
video segments in carefully-scheduled rounds of disk re- 
quests. Using larger disk requests increases the time for 
each round, which increases the time required to start 
streaming a new video. Section 5.4 quantifies the start- 
up latency required for modern disks. 


Buffer space. Although memory sizes continue to grow, 
they remain finite. Larger disk requests stress memory 
resources in two ways. For reads, larger disk requests 
are usually created by fetching more data farther in ad- 
vance of the actual need for it; this prefetched data must 
be buffered until it is needed. For writes, larger disk 
requests are usually created by holding more data in a 
write-back cache until enough contiguous data is dirty; 
this dirty data must be buffered until it is written to 
disk. The persistence problem discussed above can be 
addressed with non-volatile RAM, but the buffer space 
issue will remain. 


Irregular access patterns. Large disk requests are most 
easily generated when applications use regular access 
patterns and large files. Although sequential full-file 
access is relatively common [1, 29, 45], most data ob- 
jects are much smaller than the disk request sizes needed 
to achieve good disk efficiency. For example, most 
files are well below 32 KB in size in UNIX-like sys- 
tems [15, 40] and below 64 KB in Microsoft Windows 
systems [12, 45]. Directories and file attribute structures 
are almost always much smaller. To achieve sufficiently 
large disk requests in such environments, access patterns 
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(a) System’s view of storage. 





(b) Mapping of LBNs onto physical sectors. 


Figure 2: Standard system view of disk storage and its map- 
ping onto physical disk sectors. (a) illustrates the linear se- 
quence of logical blocks, often 512 bytes, that the standard disk 
protocols expose. (b) shows one example mapping of those log- 
ical block numbers (LBNs) onto the disk media. The depicted 
disk drive has 200 sectors per track, two media surfaces, and 
track skew of 20 sectors. Logical blocks are assigned to the 
outer track of the first surface, the outer track of the second sur- 
face, the second track of the first surface, and so on. The track 
skew accounts for the head switch delay to maximize streaming 
bandwidth. The picture also shows a defect between the sectors 
with LBNs 580 and 581, depicted as XX, which has been han- 
dled by slipping. Therefore, the first LBN on the following 
track is 599 instead of 600. 


across data objects must be predicted at on-disk layout 
time. Although approaches to grouping small data ob- 
jects have been explored [14, 15, 17, 32, 33], all are based 
on imperfect heuristics, and thus they rarely group things 
perfectly. Even though disk efficiency is higher, mis- 
grouped data objects result in wasted disk bandwidth and 
buffer memory, since some fetched objects will go un- 
used. As the target request size grows, identifying suffi- 
ciently strong inter-relationships becomes more difficult. 


Storage space management. Large disk requests are 
only possible when closely related data is collocated 
on the disk. Achieving this collocation requires that 
on-disk placement algorithms be able to find large re- 
gions of free space when needed. Also, when group- 
ing multiple data objects, growth of individual data ob- 
jects must be accommodated. All of these needs must 
be met with little or no information about future stor- 
age allocation and deallocation operations. Collectively, 
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Head 


Disk Year RPM _ Switch 
HP C2247 1992 5400 1 ms 
Quantum Viking 1997 7200 1 ms 
IBM Ultrastar 18 ES 1998 7200 1.1 ms 
IBM Ultrastar 1I8LZX 1999 10000 0.8 ms 
Quantum Atlas 10K 1999 10000 0.8 ms 
Seagate Cheetah X15 2000 15000 0.8ms 
Quantum Atlas LOK IIT 2000 10000 0.6ms 


Avg. 512BSectors Number 

Seek per Track ofTracks Capacity 

10 ms 96-56 25649 1 GB 
8.0 ms 216-126 49152 4.5 GB 
7.6 ms 390-247 57090 9 GB 
5.9 ms 382-195 116340 18 GB 
5.0 ms 334-224 60126 9 GB 
3.9 ms 386-286 103750 18 GB 
4.7 ms 528-353 52014 9 GB 


Table 1: Representative disk characteristics. Note the small change in head switch time relative to other characteristics. 


these facts create a complex storage management prob- 
lem. Systems can address this problem with combina- 
tions of pre-allocation heuristics [4, 18], on-line real- 
location actions [23, 33, 41], and idle-time reorganiza- 
tion [2, 24]. There is no straightforward solution and the 
difficulty grows with the target disk request size, because 
more related data must be clustered. 


2.2 Disk characteristics 


Modern storage protocols, such as SCSI and IDE/ATA, 
expose storage capacity as a linear array of fixed-sized 
blocks (Figure 2(a)). By building atop this abstrac- 
tion, OS software need not concern itself with complex 
device-specific details, and code can be reused across the 
large set of storage devices that use these interfaces (e.g., 
disk drives and disk arrays). Likewise, by exposing only 
this abstract interface, storage device vendors are free to 
modify and enhance their internal implementations. Be- 
hind this interface, the storage device must translate the 
logical block numbers (LBNs) to physical storage loca- 
tions. Figure 2(b) illustrates this translation for a disk 
drive, wherein LBNs are assigned sequentially on each 
track before moving to the next. Disk drive advances 
over the past decade have conspired to make the track a 
sweet-spot for disk efficiency, yielding the 50% increase 
at Point A of Figure 1. 


Head switch. A head switch occurs when a single re- 
quest accesses a sequence of LBNs whose on-disk loca- 
tions span two tracks. This head switch consists of turn- 
ing on the electronics for the appropriate read/write head 
and adjusting its position to account for inter-surface 
alignment imperfections. The latter step requires the 
disk to read servo information to determine the head’s 
location and then to shift the head towards the center of 
the second track. In the example of Figure 2(b), head 
switches occur between LBNs 199 and 200, 399 and 400, 
and 598 and 599. 


Even compared to other disk characteristics, head switch 
time has improved little in the past decade. While disk 
rotation speeds have improved by 3x and average seek 
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times by 2.5 x, head switch times have decreased by only 
20-40% (see Table 1). At 0.6—-1.1 ms, a head switch 
now takes about 1/5 of a revolution for a 15,000 RPM 
disk. This trend has increased the significance of head 
switches. Further, this trend is expected to continue, be- 
cause rapid decreases in inter-track spacing require in- 
creasingly precise head positioning. 


Naturally, not all requests span track boundaries. The 
probability of a head switch, P,;, depends on workload 
and disk characteristics. For a request of N sectors and a 
track size of SPT sectors, Py; = (N — 1)/SPT, assuming 
that the requested locations are uncorrelated with track 
boundaries. For example, with 64 KB requests (N = 128) 
and an average track size of 192 KB (SPT = 384), a head 
switch occurs for every third access, on average. With 
N approaching SPT, almost every request will involve 
a head switch, which is why we refer to conventional 
systems as “track-unaligned” even though they are only 
“track-unaware”. In this situation, track-aligned access 
improves the response time of most requests by the 0.6— 
1.1 ms head switch time. 


Zero-latency access. A second disk feature that pushes 
for track-based access is zero-latency access, also known 
as immediate access or access-on-arrival. When disk 
firmware wants to read N contiguous sectors, the sim- 
plest approach is to position the head (by a combination 
of seek and rotational latency) to the first sector and read 
the N sectors in ascending LBN order. With zero-latency 
access support, disk firmware can read the N sectors from 
the media into its buffers in any order. In the best case of 
reading exactly one track, the head can start reading data 
as soon as the seek is completed; no rotational latency is 
involved because all sectors on the track are needed. The 
N sectors are read into an intermediate buffer, assembled 
in ascending LBN order, and sent to the host. The same 
concept applies to writes, except that data must be moved 
from host memory to the disk’s buffers before it can be 
written onto the media. 

As an example of zero-latency access on the disk from 
Figure 2(b), consider a read request for LBNs 200-399. 
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Average Rotational Latency for a 10K RPM disk 


~~ Ordinary Disk 
— Zero-latency Disk 


Rotational latency [ms] 
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Figure 3: Average rotational latency for ordinary and zero- 
latency disks as a function of track-aligned request size. 
The request size is expressed as a percentage of the track size. 


First, the head is moved to the track containing these 
blocks. Suppose that, after the seek, the disk head is po- 
sitioned above the sector containing LBN 380. A zero- 
latency disk can immediately read LBNs 380-399. It 
then reads the sectors with LBNs 200-379. In this way, 
the entire track can be read in only one rotation even 
though the head arrived in the “middle” of the track. 


The expected rotational latency for a zero-latency disk 
decreases as the request size increases, as shown in 
Figure 3. Therefore, a request to the zero-latency ac- 
cess disk for all SPT sectors on a track requires only 
one revolution after the seek. An ordinary disk, on 
the other hand, has an expected rotational latency of 
(SPT — 1)/(2-SPT), or approximately 1/2 revolution, 
regardless of the request size and thus a request requires 
anywhere from one to two (average of 1.5) revolutions. 


2.3 Putting it all together 


For requests around the track size (100-500 KB), the 
potential benefit of track-based access is substantial. A 
track-unaligned access for SPT sectors involves four de- 
lays: seek, rotational latency, SPT sectors worth of me- 
dia transfer, and head switch. An SPT-sector track- 
aligned access eliminates the rotational latency and head 
switch delays. This reduces access times for modern 
disks by 3-4 ms out of 9-12 ms, resulting in a 50% in- 
crease in efficiency. 


Of course, the real benefit provided by track-based ac- 
cess depends on the workload. For example, a work- 
load of random small requests, as characterizes trans- 
action processing, will see minimal improvement be- 
cause request sizes are too small. At the other end of 
the spectrum, a system that sequentially reads a single 
large file will also see little benefit, because position- 
ing costs can be amortized over megabyte sized transfers 


and the disk’s prefetching logic will ensure that this oc- 
curs. Track-based access provides the highest benefit to 
applications with medium-sized I/Os. One set of exam- 
ples is streaming media services, such as video servers, 
MP3 servers, and CDN caches. Another includes storage 
components (e.g., Network Appliance’s filers [19], HP’s 
AutoRAID [47], or EMC’s Symmetrix) that map data to 
disk locations in mid-sized chunks. Section 5 explores 
several concrete examples of such applications. 


3 Traxtent-aware System Design 


Track-based disk access is a design option for any sys- 
tem component that allocates disk locations and gener- 
ates disk requests. In some systems, like the one used in 
our experiments, these decisions are made in the system 
software (e.g., file system) of a workstation, file server, 
or content-caching appliance. In others, the system soft- 
ware decisions are overridden by a logical disk [11] ora 
high-end disk array controller [42, 47], using some sort 
of mapping table to translate requested LBNs to inter- 
nal disk locations. Track-based disk access is appro- 
priate within any of these systems, and it requires rela- 
tively minor changes to existing systems. This section 
discusses practical design considerations involved with 
these changes. 


3.1 Extracting track boundaries 


In order to use track boundary information, a system 
must first obtain it. Specifically, a system must know the 
range of LBNs that map onto each track. Under ideal cir- 
cumstances, the disk would provide this information di- 
rectly. However, since current SCSI and IDE/ATA disks 
do not, the track boundaries must be determined experi- 
mentally. 


Extracting track boundaries is made difficult by the in- 
ternal space management algorithms employed by disk 
firmware. In particular, three aspects complicate the 
basic LBN-to-physical mapping pattern. First, because 
outer tracks have greater circumference than inner tracks, 
modern disks record more sectors on the outer tracks. 
Typically, the set of tracks is partitioned into 8-20 sub- 
sets (referred to as zones or bands), each with a differ- 
ent number of sectors per track. Second, because some 
amount of defective media is expected, some fraction of 
the disk’s sectors are set aside as spare space for defect 
management. This spare space disrupts the pattern even 
when there are no defects. Worse, there are a wide ar- 
ray of spare space schemes (e.g., spare sectors per track, 
spare sectors per cylinder, spare tracks per zone, spare 
space at the end of the disk, etc.); we have observed 
over 10 distinct schemes in different disk makes and 
models. Third, when defects exist, the default LBN-to- 
physical mapping is modified to avoid the defective re- 
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gions. Defect avoidance is handled in one of two ways: 
slipping, wherein the LBN-to-physical mapping is mod- 
ified to simply skip the defective sector, and remapping, 
wherein the LBN that would be located in a defective 
sector is instead located in a spare sector. Slipping is 
more efficient and more common, but it affects the map- 
pings of subsequent LBNs. 


Although track detection can be difficult, it need be per- 
formed only once. Track boundaries only change in use 
if new defects “grow” on the disk, which is rare after the 
first 48 hours of operation [30]. 


3.2 Allocation and access 


To utilize track boundary information, the algorithms for 
on-disk placement and request generation must support 
variable-sized extents. Extent-based file systems, such as 
NTFS [28] and XFS [43], allocate disk space to files by 
specifying ranges of LBNs (extents) associated with each 
file. Such systems lend themselves naturally to track- 
based alignment of data: during allocation, extent ranges 
can be chosen to fit track boundaries. Block-based file 
systems, such as Ext2 [4] and FFS [25], group LBNs 
into fixed-size allocation units (blocks), typically 4 KB 
or 8 KB in size. 


Block-based systems can approximate track-sized ex- 
tents by placing sequential runs of blocks such that they 
never span track boundaries. This approach wastes some 
space when track sizes are not evenly divisible by the 
block size. However, this space is usually less than 5% 
of total storage space and could be reclaimed by the 
system for storing inodes, superblocks, or fragmented 
blocks. Alternately, this space can be reclaimed if the 
cache manager can be modified to handle partially-valid 
and partially-dirty blocks. 


Like any clustering storage system, a traxtent-based 
system must address aging and fragmentation and the 
standard techniques apply: pre-allocation [4, 18], on- 
line reallocation [23, 33, 41], and off-line reorganiza- 
tion [2, 24]. For example, when a system determines that 
a large file is being written, it may be useful to reserve 
(preallocate) entire traxtents even when writing less than 
a traxtent worth of data. The same holds when grouping 
small files [15, 32]. When the file system becomes aged 
and fragmented, on-line or off-line reorganization can be 
used to re-optimize the on-disk layout. Such reorgani- 
zation can also be used for retrofitting pre-existing disk 
partitions or adapting to a replacement disk. The point 
of this paper is that traxtents are a good target layout for 
these techniques. 


After allocation routines are modified to situate data on 
track boundaries, system software must also be extended 
to generate traxtent requests whenever possible. Usu- 


ally, this will involve extending or clipping prefetch and 
write-back requests based on track boundaries. 


Our experimentation uncovered an additional design 
consideration: current systems only realize the full ben- 
efit of track-based requests when using command queue- 
ing at the disk. Although zero-latency disks can ac- 
cess LBNs on the media in any order, current SCSI and 
IDE/ATA controllers only allow for in-order delivery to 
or from the host. As a result, bus transfer overheads 
hide some of the benefit of zero-latency access. By hav- 
ing multiple requests outstanding at the disk, the next 
request’s seek can be overlapped with the current re- 
quest’s bus transfer, yielding the full disk efficiency ben- 
efits shown in Figure 1. Fortunately, most modern disks 
and most current operating systems support command 
queueing at the disk. 


4 Implementation 


We have developed a prototype implementation of a 
traxtent-aware file system in FreeBSD. This imple- 
mentation identifies track boundaries and modifies the 
FreeBSD FFS implementation to take advantage of this 
information. This section describes our algorithms for 
detecting track boundaries and details our modifications 
to FFS. 


4.1 Detecting track boundaries 


We have implemented two approaches to detecting track 
boundaries: a general approach applicable to any disk 
interface supporting a read command and a specialized 
approach for SCSI disks. 


4.1.1 General approach 


The general extraction algorithm locates track bound- 
aries by identifying discontinuities in access efficiency. 
Recall from Figure 1 that disk efficiency for track- 
aligned requests increases linearly with the number 
of sectors being transferred until a track boundary is 
crossed. Starting with sector 0 of the disk (S = 0), the 
algorithm issues successive requests of increasing size, 
each starting at sector S (i.e., read 1 sector starting at S, 
read 2 sectors starting at S, etc.). The extractor avoids 
rotational latency variance by synchronizing with the ro- 
tation speed, issuing each request at (nearly) the same 
offset in the rotational period; rotational latency could 
also be addressed by averaging many observations, but 
at a substantial cost in extraction time. Eventually, an N- 
sector read returns in more time than a linear model sug- 
gests (i.e., N = SPT + 1), which identifies sector 5 +N 
as the start of a new track. The algorithm then repeats 
withS=S+N-—1. 
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The method described above is clearly suboptimal; our 
actual implementation uses a binary search algorithm to 
find when N = SPT + 1. In addition, once SPT is deter- 
mined for a track, the common case of each subsequent 
track being the same size is quickly verified. This veri- 
fication checks for a discontinuity between S+ SPT — 1 
and $+ SPT. If so, it sets S = $+ SPT — 1 and moves 
on. Otherwise, it sets N = 1 and uses the base method; 
this occurs mainly on the first track of each zone and on 
tracks containing defects. With these enhancements, the 
algorithm extracts the track boundaries of a 9 GB disk (a 
Quantum Atlas 10K) in four hours. Talagala et al. [44] 
describe a much quicker algorithm that extracts approxi- 
mate geometry information using just the read command; 
however, for our purposes, the exact track boundaries 
must be identified. 


One difficulty with using read requests to detect track 
boundaries is the caching performed by disk firmware. 
To obviate the effects of firmware caching, the algo- 
rithm interleaves 100 parallel extraction operations to 
widespread disk locations, such that the cache is flushed 
each time we return to block S. An alternative approach 
would be to use write requests; however, this is unde- 
sirable because of the destructive nature of writes and 
because some disks employ write-back caching. 


4.1.2 SCSI-specific approach 


The SCSI command set supports query operations that 
can simplify track boundary detection. Worthington et 
al. [48] describe how these operations can be used to de- 
termine LBN-to-physical mappings. Building upon their 
basic mechanisms, we have implemented an automated 
disk drive characterization tool called DIXtrac [35]. This 
tool includes a five-step algorithm that exploits the reg- 
ularity of disk geometry and layout characteristics to ef- 
ficiently and automatically extract the complete LBN-to- 
physical mappings in less than one minute (fewer than 
30,000 LBN translations), largely independent of disk 
capacity: 


1. Use the READ CAPACITY command to deter- 
mine the highest LBN, and determine the num- 
ber of cylinders and surfaces by mapping random 
and targeted LBNs to physical locations using the 
SEND/RECEIVE DIAGNOSTIC command. 


2. Use the READ DEFECT LIST command to obtain a 
list of all media defect locations. 


3. Determine where spare sectors are located on each 
track and cylinder, and detect any other space re- 
served by the firmware. This is done by an expert- 
system-like process of combining the results of sev- 
eral queries, including whether or not (a) each track 
in a cylinder has the same number of LBN-holding 
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sectors; (b) one cylinder within a set has fewer sec- 
tors than can be explained by the defect list; and 
(c) the last cylinder in a zone has too few sectors. 


4, Determine zone boundaries and the number of sec- 
tors per track in each zone by counting the sectors 
on a defect-free, spare-free track in each zone. 


5. Identify the remapping mechanism used for each 
defective sector. This is determined by back- 
translating the LBNs returned in step 2. 


DIXtrac has been successfully used on dozens of disks, 
spanning 11 different disk models from 4 different man- 
ufacturers. Still, it does not always work. In our expe- 
rience, step #3 has failed several times when we tried 
a new disk with a previously unknown (to us) mapping 
scheme — most are now part of DIXtrac’s expertise, but 
future advances may again baffle it. When this hap- 
pens, a system can fall back on the general approach 
or, better yet, a SCSI-specific version of it. That is, 
the general algorithm can be specialized to use SCSI’s 
SEND/RECEIVE DIAGNOSTIC command instead of re- 
quest timings. Such expertise-free, SCSI-specific extrac- 
tion of track boundaries requires approximately 2.0-2.3 
translations per track for most disks; it requires approxi- 
mately 5 minutes for the 9GB Atlas 10K. 


4.2 Traxtent support in FreeBSD 


This section reviews the basic operation of FreeBSD 
FFS [25] and describes our changes to implement 
traxtent-aware allocation and access in FreeBSD. 


4.2.1 FreeBSD FFS overview 


FreeBSD assigns three identifying block numbers to 
buffered disk data (Figure 4). The 1b1 kno represents the 
offset within a file; that is, the buffer containing the first 
byte of file data is identified by 1blkno 0. Each 1blkno 
is associated with one blkno (physical block number), 
which is an abstract representation of disk addresses used 
by the OS to simplify space management. Each blkno 
directly maps to a range of contiguous disk sector num- 
bers (LBNs), which are the actual addresses presented 
to the device driver during an access. (Device drivers 
adjust sector numbers to partition boundaries.) In our 
experiments, the file system block size is 8 KB (sixteen 
contiguous LBNs). In this section, “block” refers to a 
physical block. 


FFS partitions the set of physical blocks into fixed-size 
block groups (‘‘cylinder groups’’). Each block group con- 
tains a small amount of summary information—inodes, 
free block map, etc.—followed by a large contiguous ar- 
ray of data blocks. Block group size, block allocation, 
and media access characteristics were once based on the 
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Figure 4: Mapping system-level blocks to disk sectors. Phys- 
ical block 101 maps directly to disk sectors 1626-1641. Block 
103 is an excluded block (see Section 4.2.2) because it spans 
the disk track boundary between LBNs 1669-1670. 


underlying disk’s physical geometry. Although this ge- 
ometry dependence is no longer real, block groups are 
still used in their original form because they localize 
related data (e.g., files in the same directory) and their 
inodes, resulting in more efficient disk access. The block 
groups created for our experiments are 32 MB in size. 


FreeBSD’s FFS implementation uses the clustered al- 
location and access algorithms described by McVoy & 
Kleiman [26]. When newly created data are commit- 
ted to disk, blocks are allocated to a file by selecting 
the closest “cluster” of free blocks (relative to the last 
block committed) large enough to store all N blocks of 
buffered data. Usually, the cluster selected consists of 
the N blocks immediately following the last block com- 
mitted. To assist in fair local allocation among multiple 
files, FFS allows only half of the blocks in a block group 
to be allocated to a single file before switching to a new 
block group. 


FFS implements a history-based read-ahead (a.k.a. 
prefetching) algorithm when reading large files sequen- 
tially. The system maintains a “sequential count” of the 
last run of sequentially accessed blocks (if the last four 
accesses were for blocks 17, 20, 21, and 22, the sequen- 
tial count is 3). When the number of cached read-ahead 
blocks drops below 32, FFS issues a new read-ahead of 
length / beginning with the first noncached block, where 
1 is the lowest of (a) the sequential count, (b) the number 
of contiguously allocated blocks remaining in the current 
cluster, or (c) 32 blocks!. 


4.2.2 FreeBSD FFS modifications 


This section describes the few, small changes required to 
integrate traxtent-awareness into FreeBSD FFS. 


'32 blocks is a representative default value. It may be smaller on 
systems with limited resources or larger on systems with custom ker- 
nels. 


Excluded blocks and traxtent allocation. We intro- 
duce the concept of the excluded block, highlighted in 
Figure 4. Blocks that span track boundaries are excluded 
from allocation decisions by marking them as used in the 
free-block map. Whenever the preferred block (the next 
sequential block) is excluded, we instead allocate the first 
block of the closest available traxtent. When possible, 
mid-size files are allocated such that they fit within a sin- 
gle traxtent. On average, one out of every twenty blocks 
of the Quantum Atlas 10K is excluded under our modi- 
fied FFS. As per-track capacity grows, the frequency of 
excluded blocks decreases—for the Atlas 10K II, one in 
thirty is excluded. 


Traxtent-sized access. No fundamental changes are 
necessary in the FFS clustered read-ahead algorithm. 
FFS properly identifies runs of blocks between excluded 
blocks as clusters and accesses them with a single disk 
request. Until non-sequential access is detected, we ig- 
nore the “sequential count” to prevent multiple partial 
accesses to a single traxtent; for non-sequential file ses- 
sions, the default mechanism is used. We handle the spe- 
cial case where there is no excluded block between trax- 
tents by ensuring that no read-ahead request goes beyond 
a track boundary. At a low level, unmodified FreeBSD 
already supports command queuing at the device and at- 
tempts to have at least one outstanding request for each 
active data stream. 


Traxtent data structures. When the file system is cre- 
ated, track boundaries are identified, adjusted to the file 
system’s partition, and stored on disk. At mount time, 
they are read into an extended FreeBSD mount structure. 
We chose the mount structure because it is available ev- 
erywhere traxtent information is needed. 


5 Evaluating Traxtents 


This section examines the performance benefits of track- 
based access at two levels. First, it evaluates the disk 
in isolation, finding a 50% improvement in disk effi- 
ciency and a reduction in response time variance. Sec- 
ond, it quantifies system-level performance gains, show- 
ing a 20% reduction in run time for large file operations, 
a 56% increase in the number of concurrent streams ser- 
viceable on a video server, and a 44% lower write cost 
for a log-structured file system. 


5.1 Experimental setup 


Most experiments described in this section were per- 
formed on two disks that support zero-latency access 
(Quantum Atlas 10K and Quantum Atlas 10K II) and 
two disks that do not (Seagate Cheetah X15 and IBM 
Ultrastar 18 ES). The disks were attached to a 550 MHz 
Pentium III-based PC. The Atlas 10K II was attached via 
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Figure 5: Expressing head time. The head time of a onereq 
request is 14 a i . For tworeq, the head time is aa - 
aad . T#5¥¢ is the time when the request is issued to the disk, 
Ts'art ig when the disk starts servicing the request, and T°” 
is when completion is reported. Notice that for nworeq, T'S“ 
does not equal T*'" because of queueing at the disk. 


an Adaptec Ultral60 Wide SCSI adapter, the Atlas 1OK 
and Ultrastar were attached via an 80 MB/s Ultra2 Wide 
SCSI adapter, and the Cheetah via a Qlogic FibreChannel 
adapter. We also examined workloads with the DiskSim 
disk simulator [16] configured to model the respective 
disks. Examining these disks in simulation enables us 
to quantify the individual components of the overall re- 
sponse time, such as seek and bus transfer time. 


5.2 Disk performance 


Two workloads, onereg and tworeg, are used to evaluate 
basic track-aligned performance. Each workload con- 
sists of 5000 random requests within the first zone of the 
disk. The difference is that onereq keeps only one out- 
standing request at the disk, whereas tworeq ensures one 
request is always queued at the disk in addition to the one 
being serviced. 


We compare the efficiency of both workloads by measur- 
ing the average per-request head time. A request’s head 
time is the amount of time that the disk head is dedicated 
to that request. The average head time is the reciprocal 
of request throughput (i.e., /Os per second). Therefore, 
higher disk efficiency will result in a shorter average head 
time, all else being equal. We introduce head time as a 
metric because it allows us to identify component delays 
more easily. 


Atlas10K II Disk Drive 
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Figure 6: Average head time for track-aligned and un- 
aligned reads for Quantum Atlas 10K II. The dashed and 
solid lines show the average of measured times for 5000 ran- 
dom track-aligned and unaligned reads to the disk’s first zone 
for the onereg and tworeq workloads. Multiple runs for a sub- 
set of the points reveal little variation (<0.4%) between aver- 
age head times for distinct sets of 5000 random requests. The 
thin dotted line represents the onereq workload replayed on a 
simulator configured with zero bus transfer time; note that it 
approximates tworeq without having to ensure queued requests 
at the disk. 


For onereq requests, head time equals disk response time 
as observed by the device driver, because the next request 
is not issued until the current one is complete. As usual, 
disk response time is the elapsed time from when a re- 
quest is sent to the disk to when completion is reported. 
For onereq requests, the read/write head is idle for part 
of this time, because the only outstanding request is wait- 
ing for a bus transfer to complete. For tworeq requests, 
the head time includes only media access delays, since 
bus activity for any one request is overlapped with posi- 
tioning and media access for another. The components 
of head times for the onereq and tworeq workloads are 
shown graphically in Figure 5. 


Read performance. Figure 6 shows the improvement 
given by track-aligned accesses on the Atlas 10K II. 
For track-sized requests, head times for track-aligned ac- 
cesses in onereg and tworeq decrease by 18% and 32% 
respectively, which correspond to increases of 22% and 
47% in efficiency. The tworeq efficiency increase ex- 
ceeds that of onereq because tworeq overlaps the previ- 
ous request’s bus transfer with the current request’s me- 
dia transfer. 


Because bus and media transfers are overlapped, the head 
time for a track-aligned, track-sized request in the tworeq 
workload is 8.3 ms (calculated as shown in Figure 5). 
Subtracting 2.2 ms average seek time from the head time 
yields 6.1 ms. This observed value is very close to the 
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Figure 7: Breakdown of measured response time for a zero- 
latency disk. “Normal access” represents track-unaligned ac- 
cess, including seek, rotational latency (r:/at.), head switch, me- 
dia transfer (mxfer), and bus transfer (bxfer). For track-aligned 
access, the in-order bus transfer does not overlap the media 
transfer. With out-of-order bus delivery, overlap of bus and 
media transfers is possible. 


rotation time of 6 ms, confirming that track-aligned ac- 
cesses to zero-latency disks can fetch a full track in one 
revolution with no rotational latency. 


The command queueing of tworeq is needed in current 
systems to address the in-order bus delivery requirement. 
That is, even though zero-latency disks can read data out 
of order, they only send data over the bus in ascending 
LBN order. This results in only a 3% overlap, on aver- 
age, between the media transfer and bus transfer for the 
track-aligned access bar in Figure 7. The overlap would 
be nearly complete if out-of-order bus delivery were used 
instead, as shown by the bottom bar. Out-of-order bus 
delivery would improve the efficiency of onereq to nearly 
that of tworeq while relaxing the queueing requirement 
(shown as the “zero bus transfer” curve in Figure 6). 
Although the SCSI specification allows out-of-order bus 
delivery using the MODIFY DATA POINTER command, 
we are not aware of any disks that support this operation. 


Write performance. Track-alignment also makes writes 
more efficient. For the onereq workload on the Atlas 
10K II, the head time of track-sized writes is 10.0 ms for 
track-aligned access and 13.9 ms for unaligned access, 
which is a reduction of 28%. For tworeq, the reduction 
in head time is 26% (from 13.8 ms to 10.2 ms). These 
reductions correspond to efficiency increases of 39% and 
35%, respectively. 


The larger onereq improvement, relative to reads, occurs 
because the seek and bus transfer are overlapped. The 
disk can initiate the seek as soon as the write command 
arrives. While the seek is in progress, the data is trans- 
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track-aligned and unaligned disk access. The thin lines with 
markers represent the average response time, and the enve- 
lope of thick lines is the response time + one standard devi- 
ation. The data shown in the graph was obtained by running 
the onereq workload on a simulated disk configured with an in- 
finitely fast bus to eliminate the response time variance due to 
in-order bus delivery. 


ferred to the disk and buffered. Since the average seek for 
the onereq workload is 2.2 ms and the data transfer takes 
about 2 ms, the data usually arrives at the disk before the 
seek is complete and the zero-latency write begins. 


Importance of zero-latency access. The head time re- 
ductions for the other zero-latency disk (the Atlas 10K) 
are 16% and 32% for track-sized reads in the onereq 
and tworeq workloads, corresponding to 19% and 47% 
higher efficiencies. These reductions are smaller due to 
the Atlas 10K’s longer average seek time of 2.4 ms. 


Head time does not drop as significantly for track-aligned 
reads on disks that do not support zero-latency access: 
6% for the IBM Ultrastar 18ES and 8% for the Sea- 
gate Cheetah X15. For these disks, aligning accesses 
on track boundaries only eliminates the 0.8—1.1ms head 
switch time—the rotational latencies of 4 ms (Ultrastar) 
and 2 ms (Cheetah) are still incurred. 


Response time variance. Track-aligned access can sig- 
nificantly lower the standard deviation, 6, of response 
time as seen in Figure 8. As the request size increases 
from one sector to the track size, Ogligned decreases from 
1.8 ms to 0.4 ms, whereas Gynatigned decreases from 
2.0 ms to 1.5 ms. The standard deviation of the seeks in 
this workload is 0.4 ms, indicating that the response time 
variance for aligned access is due entirely to the seeks. 
Lower variance makes response times more predictable, 
allowing soft real-time applications to use tighter bounds 
in scheduling and thereby achieve higher utilization. 
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Track-based requests also have lower worst-case access 
times, since rotational latency and head switch time are 
avoided. 


5.3 FFS experiments 


Building on the disk-level results, this section com- 
pares our prototype traxtent-aware FFS to unmodified 
FES. We also include results for a modified FFS, here 
called fast start FFS, that aggressively prefetches con- 
tiguous blocks. The unmodified FFS slowly ramps up its 
prefetching as it observes sequential access to a file. The 
fast start FFS, on the other hand, prefetches up to 32 con- 
tiguous blocks on the first access to a file, thus approx- 
imating the behavior of the traxtent-aware FFS (albeit 
with larger requests and no knowledge of track bound- 
aries). 


Each test is performed on a freshly-booted system with 
a clean partition on a Quantum Atlas 10K. The tests ver- 
ify the expected performance effects: small penalty for 
single sequential scan, substantial benefit for interleaved 
scans, and no effect on small file activity. We also iden- 
tify and measure the worst-case scenario. The results are 
summarized in Table 2. 


Single large file. The first experiment is an I/O-bound 
linear scan through a 4 GB file. As expected, traxtent- 
FFS runs 5% slower than unmodified FFS or fast start 
FFS (199.8 s vs. 189.6. s and 188.9 s respectively). This 
is because FFS is optimized for large sequential single- 
file access and reads at the maximum disk streaming 
rate, whereas traxtent-FFS inserts an excluded block one 
out of every twenty blocks (5%). This penalty could 
be eliminated by changing the file system cache to sup- 
port buffering of partial blocks (much like IP fragments) 
instead of using excluded blocks in large files; this ap- 
proach would give the block-based system extent-like 
flexibility. 


Multiple large files. The second experiment consists 
of the diff application comparing two large files. Be- 
cause diff interleaves fetches from the two files, we ex- 
pect to see a speedup from improved disk efficiency. For 
512 MB files, traxtent-FFS completes 19% faster than 
unmodified FFS or fast start FFS. A more detailed anal- 
ysis shows that traxtent-FFS performs 6724 I/Os (aver- 
age size of 160 KB) in 56.6 s while unmodified FFS 
performs only 4108 I/Os (mostly 256 KB) but requires 
69.7 s. The fast start FFS performs 4094 I/Os (all but 
one at 256 KB) and requires 70.0 s. Subtracting media 
transfer time, unmodified FFS incurs 6.9 ms of overhead 
(seek + rotational latency + track switch time) per re- 
quest, and traxtent-FFS incurs only 2.2 ms of overhead 
per request. In fact, the 19% improvement in overall 
completion time corresponds to an improvement in disk 
efficiency of 23%, exactly matching the predicted dif- 


ference between single-track accesses and 256 KB un- 
aligned accesses on an Atlas 10K disk. 


The third experiment verifies write performance by copy- 
ing a 1 GB file to another file in the same directory. FFS 
commits dirty buffers as soon as a complete cluster is cre- 
ated, which results in two interleaved request streams to 
the disk. This test shows a 20% reduction in run time for 
traxtent-FFS over unmodified FFS (124.9 s vs. 156.9 s). 
The fast start FFS finished in 155.3 s. 


Small Files. Two application benchmarks are used to 
verify that the traxtent modifications do not penalize 
small file workloads. Postmark [21] simulates the small- 
file activity of busy Internet servers. Our experiments use 
Postmark v1.11 and its default parameters: S-10KB files 
and 1:1 read-to-write and create-to-delete ratios. SSH- 
build [38] represents software development activity, re- 
placing the Andrew benchmark. Its three phases unpack 
the compressed tar archive of SSH v1.2.27, generate the 
header files and Makefiles, and build the program exe- 
cutable. 


As expected, we observe little difference. The SSH-build 
results differ by less than 0.2%, because the file system 
activity is dominated by small synchronous writes and 
cache hits. The fast start FFS performs exactly like the 
traxtent FFS having an edge of 0.2% over the unmodified 
FFS. Postmark is 4% faster with traxtents (55 transac- 
tions/second versus 53 for both unmodified and fast start 
FES), because the few track switches are avoided. Fast 
start is not important for Postmark, because the files con- 
sist of only 1-3 blocks. 


One might view these results as a negative indication of 
traxtents’ value, but they are not. Recall that FreeBSD 
FFS does not explicitly group small files into large disk 
requests. Such grouping has been shown to yield 2-8 x 
throughput increases for static web servers [20], web 
proxy caches [39], and software development activi- 
ties [15]. Based on our measurements, we expect that 
the additional 50% increase in throughput from traxtents 
would be realized given such grouping. 


Worst case scenario. As expected, we observe no 
penalty to small file /O and a minimal (5%) penalty 
to the unoptimized single stream case. For random file 
I/O, FFS’s “sequential count” prefetch control replaces 
the traxtent-based fetch mechanism, preventing useless 
full-track reads. The one remaining worst-case scenario 
would be single-block reads to the beginnings of many 
large files; in this case, the original FFS will fetch the first 
8KB block and prefetch the second, whereas the modi- 
fied FFS will fetch the entire first traxtent (~ 160 KB). 
To evaluate this scenario, we ran an experiment, called 
head *, that reads the first byte of 1000 200 KB files. 
The results show a 45% penalty for traxtents (3.6 s vs. 
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4GB scan 512MB diff 1GB copy Postmark SSH-build head * 
unmodified 189.6s 69.75 156.95 53 tr/s 72.0s 4.6s 
fast start 188.95 70.0s 155.3 s 53 tr/s 71.58 5.55 
traxtents 199.8s 56.6 s 124.95 55 tr/s 71.58 525 


Table 2: FreeBSD FFS results. All but the head * values are an average of three runs. The individual run times deviate from their 
average by less than 1%. The head * value is an average of five runs and the individual runs deviate by less than 3.5%. Postmark 
reported the same number of transactions per second in all three runs for the respective FFS, except for one run of the unmodified 
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FFS that reported 54 transactions per second. 


5.2 s), closely matching the predicted per-request service 
time difference (5.6 ms vs. 8.0 ms). Fortunately, this 
scenario is not often expected to arise in practice. Not 
surprisingly, the fast start FFS performs even worse than 


the traxtent FFS with an average runtime of 5.5 s as it 


prefetches even more unnecessary data. 


5.4 Video servers 


A video server is designed to serve large numbers of 
video streams to clients at guaranteed rates. To accom- 
plish this, the server first fetches one time interval of 
video (e.g., 0.5 s) for each stream. This set of fetches 
is called a round. Then, while the data are transferred to 
clients from the server’s buffers, the server schedules the 
next round of requests. Since the per-interval disk access 
time is less than the round time, many concurrent streams 
can be supported by a single disk. Further, by spreading 
video streams across D disks, D times as many concur- 
rent streams can be supported. 


The per-interval disk request size, ]Osize, represents a 
trade-off between throughput (the number of concur- 
rent streams) and other considerations (buffer space and 
start-up latency). /Osize must be large enough so that 
achieved disk bandwidth (disk efficiency times peak 
bandwidth) exceeds V times the video bit rate, where V 
is the number of concurrent video streams supported. As 
1Osize increases, both disk efficiency and Timeperjo in- 
crease, increasing both the number of video streams that 
can be supported and the round time, which is defined as 
V times Time perio. 


Round time determines the startup latency of a newly ad- 
mitted stream. Assuming the video server spreads data 
across D disks, the worst-case startup latency is round 
time times (D+ 1) [34]. The buffer space required at 
the server is 2 x JOsizegis, x V. In practice, ]Osize is 
chosen to meet system goals given a trade-off between 
startup latency and the maximum number of supportable 
streams. Since track-aligned access increases disk effi- 
ciency, it enables more concurrent streams to be serviced 
at a given /Osize. 
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5.4.1 Soft real-time 


Most video server projects, such as Tiger [3] and 
RIO [34], provide soft real-time guarantees. These sys- 
tems guarantee that, with a certain probability, a request 
will not miss its deadline. This allows a relaxation on 
the assumed worst-case seek and rotational latency and 
results in higher bandwidth utilization for both track- 
aligned and unaligned access. 


We evaluate two video servers (one traxtent-aware and 
one not), each containing 10 Quantum Atlas 10K II 
disks, using the same approach as the RIO video 
server [34]. First, we measured the time to complete a 
given number of simultaneous, random track-sized re- 
quests. This measurement was repeated 10,000 times for 
each number of simultaneous requests from 10 to 80. (80 
is the maximum number of simultaneous 4 Mb/s streams 
that can be supported by each disk’s 40 MB/s streaming 
bandwidth.) 


From the PDF of the measured response times, we ob- 
tained the round time that would meet 99.99% of the 
deadlines for the 4 Mb/s rate. Given a 0.5 s round time 
(which translates to a worst-case startup latency of 5.5 s 
for the 10-disk array), the track-aligned system can sup- 
port up to 70 streams per disk. In contrast, the unaligned 
system is only able to support 45 streams per disk. Thus, 
the track-aligned system can support 56% more streams 
at this minimal startup latency. 


To support more than 70 and 45 streams per disk for the 
track-aligned and unaligned systems, the I/O size must 
increase. This increase in I/O size causes an increase in 
the round time, which in turn increases the startup la- 
tency as shown in Figure 9. At 70 streams per disk, the 
startup latency for the track-aligned system is 4x smaller 
than for the track-unaligned system. 


5.4.2 Hard real-time 


Although many video servers implement soft real-time 
requirements, there are applications that require hard 
real-time guarantees. In their admission control algo- 
rithms, these systems must assume the worst-case re- 
sponse time to ensure that no deadline is missed. In 
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Figure 9: Worst-case startup latency of a video stream for 
track-aligned and unaligned accesses. The startup latency 
is shown for a 10-disk array of Quantum Atlas 10K II disks, 
which can support up to 800 concurrent streams. 


computing the worst-case response time, one assumes 
the worst-case seek, transfer time, and rotational latency. 
Both the track-aligned and unaligned systems have the 
same values for the worst-case seek”. However, the 
worst-case rotational latency for unaligned access is one 
revolution, whereas track-based access suffers no rota- 
tional latency. The worst-case transfer time will be simi- 
lar except that the unaligned system must assume at least 
one head switch will occur for each request. With a 
4 Mb/s bit rate and an I/O size of 264 KB, the track- 
unaligned system supports 36 streams per disk whereas 
the track-based system supports up to 67 streams. This 
translates into 45% and 83% disk efficiency, respectively. 
With an I/O size of 528 KB, unaligned access yields 52 
streams vs. 75 for track-based access. Unaligned I/O size 
must exceed 2.5 MB, with a maximum startup latency of 
60.5 seconds, to achieve the same efficiency as the track- 
aligned system. 


5.5 Log-structured File System 


The log-structured file system (LFS) [33] was designed 
to reduce the cost of disk writes. Towards this end, it 
remaps all new versions of data into large, contiguous 
regions called segments. Each segment is written to disk 
with a single I/O operation, amortizing the positioning 
cost over one large write. A significant challenge for LFS 
is ensuring that empty segments are always available for 
new data. LFS answers this challenge with an internal 


2The worst-case time for V seeks is much smaller than V times a 
full strobe seek (seek from one edge of the disk to the other), decreasing 
with increasing number (V) of concurrent streams [31]. This is because 
the disk scheduler can sort the requests in each round to minimize total 
seek distance. The worst-case seek time charged to a stream is equal to 
the worst-case scheduled seek route that serves all streams divided by 
the number of streams. 


defragmentation operation called cleaning. Cleaning of a 
previously written segment involves identifying the sub- 
set of “live” blocks, reading them into memory, and writ- 
ing them into a new segment. Live blocks are those that 
have not been overwritten or deleted by later operations. 


There is a performance trade-off between write effi- 
ciency and the cost of cleaning. Larger segments of- 
fer higher write efficiency but incur larger cleaning cost 
since more data has to be transferred for cleaning [24, 
37]. Additionally, the transfer of large segments hurts the 
performance of small synchronous reads [5, 24]. Given 
these conflicting pressures, the choice of segment size 
must balance write efficiency, cleaning cost, and small 
synchronous I/O performance. Matching segments to 
track boundaries can yield higher write efficiency with 
smaller segments and thus lower cleaning costs. 


To evaluate the benefit of using track-based access for 
LFS segments, we use the overall write cost (OWC) met- 
tic described by Matthews et al. [24], which is a refine- 
ment of the write cost metric defined for the Sprite imple- 
mentation of LFS [33]. It expresses the cost of writes in 
the file system, assuming that all data reads are serviced 
from the system cache. The OWC metric is defined as 
the product of write cost and disk transfer inefficiency: 


OWC =  WriteCost x Transferlnefficiency 
new clean clean actual 

sh N, written + N, read +N, written xfer 
mz Ndata Tideal 


written xfer 


where N is the number of segments written due to new 
data or read and written due to segment cleaning, and 
T is the time for one segment transfer. WriteCost de- 
pends on the workload (i.e., how much new data is writ- 
ten and how much old data is cleaned) but is indepen- 
dent of disk characteristics. TransferInefficiency, on the 
other hand, depends only on disk characteristics. There- 
fore, we can use the WriteCost values given by Matthews 
et al. for their Auspex server trace [24] and measured 
TransferInefficiency values like those in Figure 1. 


Figure 10 shows that OWC is lower with track-aligned 
disk access and that the cost is minimized when the 
segment size matches the track size. Unlike our use 
of empirical data for determining Transferlnefficiency, 
Matthews et al. estimate its value as 


BWaisk 


Ssegment 





Transferlnefficiency = Thos X +1 

where Ssegment is the segment size (in bytes) and Thos is 
the average positioning time (i.e., seek and rotational la- 
tency). To verify that our results are in agreement with 
their findings, we computed OWC for the Atlas 10K II 
based on its specifications and plotted it in Figure 10 (la- 
beled “5.2 ms*40 MB/s’’) with the OWC values for the 
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Figure 10: LFS overall write cost for the Auspex trace as a 
function of segment size. The line labeled “5.2 ms*40 MB/s” 
is the overall write cost predicted by the transfer inefficiency 
model described by Matthews et al. [24]. 


track-aligned and unaligned I/O. Because the empirical 
values are for the disk’s first zone, the model values are 
too: 2.2 ms average seek, 3 ms average rotational latency, 
and peak bandwidth of 40 MB/s. As expected, the model 
is a good match for the unaligned case. 


5.5.1 Variable segment size 


As shown in Figure 10, the lowest write cost is achieved 
when the size of a segment matches the size of a track. 
However, different tracks may hold different numbers of 
LBNs. Therefore, an LFS must allow for variable seg- 
ment sizes in order to match segment boundaries to track 
boundaries. Fortunately, doing so is straightforward. 


In an LFS, the segment usage table records informa- 
tion about each segment. In the SpriteLFS implementa- 
tion [33], this table is kept as an in-memory kernel struc- 
ture and is stored in the checkpoint region of the file sys- 
tem. The BSD-LFS implementation [36] stores this table 
in a special file called the IFILE. Because of its frequent 
use, this file is almost always in the file system’s cache. 


Variable-sized segments can be supported by augmenting 
the per-segment information in the segment usage table 
with a starting location (the LBN) and length. During the 
initialization, each segment’s starting location and length 
are set according to the corresponding track boundary in- 
formation. When a new segment is allocated in memory, 
its size is looked up in the segment usage table. When the 
segment becomes full, it is written to the disk at the start- 
ing location given in the segment usage table. The proce- 
dures for reading segments and for cleaning are similar. 


6 Additional Related Work 


Much related work has been discussed throughout this 
paper. Some other notable related work has promoted 
zone-based allocation and detailed disk-specific request 
generation for small requests. 


The Tiger video server [3] allocated primary copies of 
videos to the outer portions of disks’ LBN space in or- 
der to exploit the higher bandwidth of outer zones. Sec- 
ondary copies were allocated to the lower bandwidth 
zones. Van Meter [27] suggested that there was general 
benefit in changing file systems to understand that differ- 
ent regions of the disk provide different bandwidths. 


By utilizing even more detailed disk information, several 
researchers have shown substantial decreases in small 
request response times [8, 10, 13, 46, 49]. For small 
writes, these systems detect the position of the head and 
re-map data to the nearest free block in order to minimize 
the positioning costs [10, 46]. For small reads, the SR- 
Array [49] determines the head position when the read 
request is to be serviced and reads the closest of several 
replicas. 


7 Summary 


This paper presents a case for track-aligned extents. It 
demonstrates feasibility with a working prototype, and 
it demonstrates value with direct measurements. At the 
low level, traxtent accesses are shown to increase disk 
efficiency by approximately 50% compared to track- 
unaligned accesses of the same size. At the system 
level, traxtents are shown to increase application effi- 
ciency by 25-56% for large file workloads, video servers, 
and write-bound log-structured file systems. 
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Abstract 


Freeblock scheduling replaces a disk drive’s rotational 
latency delays with useful background media transfers, 
potentially allowing background disk I/O to occur with 
no impact on foreground service times. To do so, a free- 
block scheduler must be able to very accurately predict 
the service time components of any given disk request 
— the necessary accuracy was not previously consid- 
ered achievable outside of disk firmware. This paper de- 
scribes the design and implementation of a working ex- 
ternal freeblock scheduler running either as a user-level 
application atop Linux or inside the FreeBSD kernel. 
This freeblock scheduler can give 15% of a disk’s po- 
tential bandwidth (over 3.1MB/s) to a background disk 
scanning task with almost no impact (less than 2%) on 
the foreground request response times. This can increase 
disk bandwidth utilization by over 6x. 


1 Introduction 


Freeblock scheduling is an exciting new approach to uti- 
lizing more of a disk’s potential media bandwidth. It 
consists of anticipating rotational latency delays and fill- 
ing them with media transfers for background tasks. Via 
simulation, our prior work [14] indicated that 20-50% 
of a never-idle disk’s bandwidth could be provided to 
background applications with no effect on foreground re- 
sponse times. This free bandwidth was shown to enable 
free segment cleaning in a busy log-structured file sys- 
tem (LFS), or free disk scans (e.g., for data mining or 
disk media scrubbing) in an active transaction process- 
ing system. 


At the time of that writing, we and others believed that 
freeblock scheduling could only be done effectively from 
inside the disk’s firmware. In particular, we did not 
believe that sufficient service time prediction accuracy 
could be achieved from outside the disk. We were wrong. 


This paper describes and evaluates working proto- 
types of freeblock scheduling on Linux and within 
the FreeBSD kernel. Recent research has successfully 
demonstrated software-only Shortest-Positioning-Time- 
First (SPTF) [12, 25] schedulers [28, 31], but their pre- 
diction accuracies were not high enough to support free- 
block scheduling. To squeeze extra media transfers into 
rotational latency gaps, a freeblock scheduler must be 
able to predict access times to within 200-300ys. It must 


also be able to deal with the drive’s cache prefetching al- 
gorithms, since the most efficient use of a free bandwidth 
opportunity is on the same track as a foreground request. 


These requirements can be met with two extensions to 
the common external SPTF design: limited command 
queueing and request merging. First, by keeping two re- 
quests outstanding at all times, an external scheduler can 
focus on just media access delays; the disk’s firmware 
will overlap bus and command processing overheads 
for any one request with the media access of another. 
This tighter focus simplifies the scheduler’s timing pre- 
dictions, allowing it to achieve the necessary accuracy. 
Second, by merging physically adjacent free bandwidth 
and foreground fetches into a single request, an external 
scheduler can employ same-track fetches without con- 
fusing the firmware’s prefetching algorithms. 


With its service time prediction accuracy, our external 
scheduler’s SPTF decisions match those of the disk’s 
firmware, and its freeblock scheduling decisions are ef- 
fective. On the other hand, the achieved free bandwidth 
is 35% lower than the earlier simulations, because the 
external prediction accuracies and control are not per- 
fect. Nonetheless, the goals of freeblock scheduling are 
met: potential free bandwidth is used for background ac- 
tivities with (almost) no impact on foreground response 
times. For example, when using free bandwidth to scan 
the entire disk during on-line transaction processing, we 
measure 3.1 MB/s of steady-state progress or 37 free 
scans per day on a 9 GB disk. When employing free- 
block scheduling, foreground response times increase by 
less than 2%. 


The remainder of this paper is organized as follows. Sec- 
tion 2 describes freeblock scheduling. Section 3 de- 
scribes challenges involved with implementing freeblock 
scheduling outside of disk firmware. Section 4 describes 
our implementation. Section 5 evaluates our external 
freeblock scheduler. Section 6 discusses related work. 
Section 7 summarizes this paper’s contributions. 


2 Freeblock Scheduling 


Current high-end disk drives offer media bandwidths in 
excess of 40 MB/s, and the recent rate of improvement in 
media bandwidth exceeds 40% per year. Unfortunately, 
mechanical positioning delays limit most systems to only 
2-15% of the potential media bandwidth. We recently 
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Disk Rotation 


Seek to B's track 


Rotational latency 


(a) Original sequence of foreground requests. 


After freeblock read 


Seek to B's track 


(b) One freeblock scheduling alternative. 


Seek to another track 


After freeblock read 


Seek to B's track 


(c) Another freeblock scheduling alternative. 


Figure |: Illustration of two freeblock scheduling possibilities. 





Three sequences of steps are shown, each starting after completing the 


foreground request to block A and finishing after completing the foreground request to block B. Each step shows the position of the disk platter, 
the read/write head (shown by the pointer), and the two foreground requests (in black) after a partial rotation. The top row, labelled (a), shows the 
default sequence of disk head actions for servicing request B, which includes 4 sectors worth of potential free bandwidth (rotational latency). The 
second row, labelled (b), shows free reading of 4 blocks on A’s track using 100% of the potential free bandwidth. The third row, labelled (c), shows 
free reading of 3 blocks on another track, yielding 75% of the potential free bandwidth. 


proposed freeblock scheduling as an approach to increas- 
ing media bandwidth utilization [14, 21]. By interleaving 
low-priority disk activity with the normal workload (here 
referred to as background and foreground, respectively), 
a freeblock scheduler can replace many foreground ro- 
tational latency delays with useful background media 
transfers. With appropriate freeblock scheduling, back- 
ground tasks can make forward progress without any 
increase in foreground service times. Thus, the back- 
ground disk activity is completed for free during the me- 
chanical positioning for foreground requests. 


This section describes the free bandwidth concept in 
greater detail, discusses how it can be used in systems, 
and outlines how a freeblock scheduler works. Most of 
the concepts were first described in our prior work [14] 
and are reviewed here for completeness. 


2.1 Where the free bandwidth lives 


At a high-level, the time required for a disk media access, 
Taccess, can be computed as a sum of seek time, Tyeex, 
rotational latency, T;orare, and media access time, Transfer: 


Taccess = Tseek + Trotate + Thransfer 


Of Taccess; only the Ttransfer Component represents useful 
utilization of the disk head. Unfortunately, the other two 
components usually dominate. While seeks are unavoid- 
able costs associated with accessing desired data loca- 
tions, rotational latency is an artifact of not doing some- 
thing more useful with the disk head. Since disk platters 
rotate constantly, a given sector will rotate past the disk 
head at a given time, independent of what the disk head 
is doing up until that time. If that time can be predicted, 
there is an opportunity to do something more useful than 
just waiting for desired sectors to arrive at the disk head. 


Freeblock scheduling is the process of identifying free 
bandwidth opportunities and matching them to pend- 
ing background requests. It consists of predicting how 
much rotational latency will occur before the next fore- 
ground media transfer, squeezing some additional media 
transfers into that time, and still getting to the destina- 
tion track in time for the foreground transfer. The addi- 
tional media transfers may be on the current or destina- 
tion tracks, on another track near the two, or any where 
between them, as illustrated in Figure 1. In the two latter 
cases, additional seek overheads are incurred, reducing 
the actual time available for the additional media trans- 
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fers, but not completely eliminating it. 


The potential free bandwidth in a system is equal to the 
disk’s potential media bandwidth multiplied by the frac- 
tion of time it spends on rotational latency delays. The 
amount of rotational latency depends on a number of 
disk, workload, and scheduling algorithm characteris- 
tics. For random small requests, about 33% of the to- 
tal time is rotational latency for most disks. This per- 
centage decreases with increasing request size, becom- 
ing 15% for 256 KB requests, because more time is 
spent on data transfer. This percentage increases with 
increasing locality, up to 60% when 70% of requests are 
in the most recent “cylinder group” [16], because less 
time is spent on the shorter seeks. The value is about 
50% for seek-reducing scheduling algorithms (e.g., C- 
LOOK [17, 24] and Shortest-Seek-Time-First [9]) and 
about 20% for scheduling algorithms that reduce overall 
positioning time (e.g., Shortest-Positioning-Time-First). 


2.2 Uses for free bandwidth 


Potential free bandwidth exists in the time gaps that 
would otherwise be rotational latency delays for fore- 
ground requests. Therefore, freeblock scheduling must 
opportunistically match these potential free bandwidth 
sources to real bandwidth needs that can be met within 
the given time gaps. The tasks that will utilize the largest 
fraction of potential free bandwidth are those that pro- 
vide the freeblock scheduler with the most flexibility. 
Tasks that best fit the freeblock scheduling model have 
low priority, large sets of desired blocks, and no particu- 
lar order of access. 


These characteristics are common to many disk-intensive 
background tasks that are designed to occur during oth- 
erwise idle time. For example, in many systems, there 
are a variety of support tasks that scan large portions of 
disk contents, such as report generation, RAID scrub- 
bing, virus detection, and backup. Another set of exam- 
ples is the many defragmentation [15, 29] and replica- 
tion [18, 31] techniques that have been developed to im- 
prove the performance of future accesses. A third set of 
examples is anticipatory disk activities such as prefetch- 
ing [7, 11, 13, 19, 27] and prewriting [2, 4, 8, 10]. 


Using simulation, our previous work explored two spe- 
cific uses of freeblock scheduling. One set of experi- 
ments showed that cleaning in a log-structured file sys- 
tem [22] can be done for free even when there is no truly 
idle time, resulting in up to a 300% increase in applica- 
tion performance. A second set of experiments explored 
the use of free bandwidth for data mining on an active 
on-line transaction processing (OLTP) system, showing 
that over 47 full scans per day of a 9 GB disk can be made 
with no impact on OLTP performance. This resulted in a 
7x increase in media bandwidth utilization. 


2.3 Freeblock scheduling 


In a system supporting freeblock scheduling, there are 
two types of requests: foreground requests and freeblock 
(background) requests. Foreground requests are the nor- 
mal workload of the system, and they will receive top 
priority. Freeblock requests specify the background disk 
activity for which free bandwidth should be used. As an 
example, a freeblock request might specify that a range 
of 100,000 disk blocks be read, but in no particular order 
— as each block is retrieved, it is handed to the back- 
ground task, processed immediately, and then discarded. 
A request of this sort gives the freeblock scheduler the 
flexibility it needs to effectively utilize free bandwidth 
opportunities. 


Foreground and freeblock requests are kept in separate 
lists and scheduled separately. The foreground scheduler 
runs first, deciding which foreground request should be 
serviced next in the normal fashion. Any conventional 
scheduling algorithm can be used. Device driver sched- 
ulers usually employ seek-reducing algorithms, such as 
C-LOOK or Shortest-Seek-Time-First. Disk firmware 
schedulers usually employ Shortest-Positioning-Time- 
First (SPTF) algorithms [12, 25] to reduce overall po- 
sitioning overheads (seek time plus rotational latency). 


After the next foreground request (request B in Figure 1) 
is determined, the freeblock scheduler computes how 
much rotational latency would be incurred in servicing 
B; this is the free bandwidth opportunity. Like SPTF, this 
computation requires accurate estimates of disk geome- 
try, current head position, seek times, and rotation speed. 
The freeblock scheduler then searches its list of pending 
freeblock requests for a good match. (Section 4.3 de- 
scribes a specific freeblock scheduling algorithm.) After 
making its choice, the scheduler issues any free band- 
width accesses and then request B. 


3 Fine-grain External Disk Scheduling 


Fine-grain disk scheduling algorithms (e.g., Shortest- 
Positioning-Time-First and freeblock) must accurately 
predict the time that a request will take to complete. In- 
side disk firmware, the information needed to make such 
predictions is readily available. This is not the case out- 
side the disk drive, such as in disk array firmware or OS 
device drivers. 


Modern disk drives are complex systems, with finely- 
engineered mechanical components and substantial run- 
time systems. Behind standardized high-level interfaces, 
disk firmware algorithms map logical block numbers 
(LBNs) to physical sectors, prefetch and cache data, and 
schedule media and bus activity. These algorithms vary 
among disk models, and evolve from one disk genera- 
tion to the next. External schedulers are isolated from 
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necessary details and control by the same high-level in- 
terfaces that allow firmware engineers to advance their 
algorithms while retaining compatibility. This section 
outlines major challenges involved with fine-grain ex- 
ternal scheduling, the consequences of these challenges, 
and some solutions that mitigate the negative effects of 
these consequences. 


3.1 Challenges 


The challenges faced by a fine-grained external scheduler 
largely result from disks’ high-level interfaces, which 
hide internal information and restrict external control. 
Specific challenges include coarse observations, non- 
constant delays, non-preemption, on-board caching, in- 
drive scheduling, computation of rotational offsets, and 
disk-internal activities. 


Coarse observations. An external scheduler sees only 
the total response time for each request. These coarse 
observations complicate both the scheduler’s initial con- 
figuration and its runtime operation. During initial con- 
figuration, the scheduler must deduce from these obser- 
vations the individual component delays (e.g., mechani- 
cal positioning, data transfer, and command processing) 
as well as the amount of their overlap. These delays must 
be well understood for an external scheduler to accu- 
rately predict requests’ expected response times. During 
runtime operation, the scheduler must deduce the disk’s 
current state after each request; without this knowledge, 
the subsequent scheduling decision will be based on in- 
accurate information. 


Non-constant delays. Deducing component delays from 
coarse observations is made particularly difficult by the 
inherent inter-request variation of those delays. If the de- 
lays were all constant, deduction could be based on solv- 
ing sets of equations (response time observations) to fig- 
ure out the unknowns (component delays). Instead, the 
delays and the amount of their overlap vary. As a result, 
an external scheduler must deduce moving targets (the 
component delays) from its coarse observations. In addi- 
tion, the variation will affect response times of scheduled 
requests, and so it must be considered in making schedul- 
ing decisions. Figure 2 illustrates the effect of variable 
overlap between bus transfer and media transfer on the 
observed response time. 


Non-preemption. Once a request is issued to the disk, 
the scheduler cannot change or abort it. The SCSI pro- 
tocol does include an ABORT message, but most device 
drivers do not support it and disks do not implement it 
efficiently. They view it as an unexpected condition, so 
it is usually more efficient to just allow a request to com- 
plete. Thus, an external scheduler must take care in the 
decisions it makes. 


one request at the disk 
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Figure 2: Effects of uncertainty on prediction accuracy. This 
figure shows two possible scenarios of observed response times when 
employing external scheduling. In each scenario, the scheduler issues 
request A, waits for its completion, and then issues request B. The two 
scenarios only differ in the amount of overlap between the media and 
bus transfers. The varying overlap has different effects on the posi- 
tioning time of request B and therefore on the amount of available free 
bandwidth. 


On-board caching. Modern disks have large on-board 
caches. Exploiting its local knowledge, disk firmware 
prefetches sectors into this cache based on physical local- 
ity. Usually, the prefetching will occur opportunistically 
during idle time and rotational latency periods!. Some- 
times, however, the firmware will decide that a sequential 
read pattern will be better served by delaying foreground 
requests for further prefetching. An external scheduler is 
unlikely to know the exact algorithms used for replace- 
ment, prefetching, or write-back (if used). As a result, 
cache hits and prefetch activities will often surprise it. 


In-drive scheduling. Modern disks support command 
queueing, and they internally schedule queued requests 
to maximize efficiency. An external scheduler that 
wishes to maintain control must either avoid command 
queueing or anticipate possible modification of its deci- 
sions. 


Computation of rotational offsets. A disk’s rotation 
speed may vary slightly over time. As a result, an exter- 
nal scheduler must occasionally resynchronize its under- 
standing of the disk’s rotational offset. Also, whenever 
making a scheduling decision, it must update its view of 
the current offset. 


Internal disk activities. Disk firmware must sometimes 
execute internal functions (e.g., thermal recalibration) 
that are independent of any external requests. Unless a 


'Freeblock scheduling often removes the disk’s opportunity to 
prefetch during rotational latency periods. It does so to fetch known-to- 
be-wanted data, which we argue is a more valuable activity. In part, we 
assert this because the lost prefetching will rarely eliminate subsequent 
media accesses, since the prefetched sectors are usually not forward in 
LBN order and not aligned to any block boundary or size. 
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(a) Seek time over-estimation. The larger predicted seek of 
3.3 ms suggests a full rotation, resulting in a predicted re- 
sponse time of 10.2 ms. Since the actual seek is smaller 
(3.0 ms), the extra rotation does not occur and the request 
completes in 4.2 ms, resulting in a —6.0 ms prediction error. 
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(b) Seek time under-estimation The predicted seek of 2.5 ms 
results in a prediction of rotational latency of 0.3 ms and a 
predicted response time of 3.8 ms. Since the actual seek is 
larger (2.9 ms), the disk will suffer an extra rotation resulting 
in a response time of 9.8 ms. The prediction error is +6.0 ms. 


Figure 3: The effects of mispredicted seek times. 


device driver uses recent S.M.A.R.T. interface extensions 
to avoid these functions, an unexpected internal activity 
will occasionally invalidate the scheduler’s predictions. 


3.2 Consequences 


The challenges listed above have five main consequences 
on the operation of an external fine-grained disk sched- 
uler. 


Complexity. Both the initial configuration and runtime 
operation of an external scheduler will be complex and 
disk-specific. As a result, substantial engineering may 
be required to achieve robust, effective operation. Worse, 
effective freeblock scheduling requires very accurate ser- 
vice time predictions to avoid disrupting foreground re- 
quest performance. 


Seek misprediction. When making a scheduling deci- 
sion, the scheduler predicts the mechanical delays that 
will be incurred for each request. When there are small 
errors in the initial configuration of the scheduler or 
variations in seek times for a given cylinder distance, 
the scheduler will sometimes mispredict the seek time. 
When it does, it will also mispredict the rotational la- 
tency. 


When a scheduler over-estimates a request’s seek time 
(see Figure 3(a)), it may incorrectly decide that the disk 
head will “just miss” the desired sectors and have to wait 
almost a full rotation. With such a large predicted de- 
lay, the scheduler is unlikely to select this request even 
though it may actually be the best option. 


When the scheduler under-estimates a request’s seek 
time (see Figure 3(b)), it may incorrectly decide that the 
disk head will arrive just in time to access the desired 
sectors with almost no rotational latency. Because of the 
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small predicted delay, the scheduler is likely to select this 
request even though it is probably a bad choice. 


Under-estimated seeks can cause substantial unwanted 
extra rotations for foreground requests. Over-estimated 
seeks usually do not cause significant problems for fore- 
ground scheduling, because selecting the second-best re- 
quest usually results in only a small penalty. When the 
foreground scheduler is used in conjunction with a free- 
block scheduler, however, an over-estimated seek may 
cause a freeblock request to be inserted in place of an in- 
correctly predicted large rotational latency. Like a self- 
fulfilling prophecy, this will cause an extra rotation be- 
fore servicing the next foreground request even though it 
would not otherwise be necessary. 


Idle disk head time. The response time for a single 
request includes mechanical actions, bus transfers, and 
command processing. As a result, the read/write head 
can be idle part of the time, even while a request is be- 
ing serviced. Such idleness occurs most frequently when 
acquiring and utilizing the bus to transfer data or com- 
pletion messages. Although an external scheduler can be 
made to understand such inefficiencies, they can reduce 
its ability to utilize the potential free bandwidth found in 
foreground rotational latencies. 


Incorrectly-triggered prefetching. Freeblock schedul- 
ing works best when it picks up blocks on the source 
or destination tracks of a foreground seek. However, if 
the disk observes two sequential READs, it may assume 
a sequential access pattern and initiate prefetching that 
causes a delay in handling subsequent requests. If one 
of these READs is from the freeblock scheduler, the disk 
will be acting on misinformation since the foreground 
workload may not be sequential. 
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Loss of head location information. Several of the 
challenges will cause an external scheduler to some- 
times make decisions based on inaccurate head loca- 
tion information. For example, this will occur for un- 
expected cache hits, internal disk activity, and triggered 
foreground prefetching. 


3.3. Solutions 


To address these challenges and to cope with their con- 
sequences, external schedulers can employ several solu- 
tions. 


Automatic disk characterization. An external sched- 
uler must have a detailed understanding of the specific 
disk for which it is scheduling requests. The only practi- 
cal option is to have algorithms for automatically discov- 
ering the necessary configuration information, including 
LBN-to-physical mappings, seek timings, rotation speed, 
and command processing overheads. Fortunately, mech- 
anisms [30] and tools [23] have been developed for ex- 
actly this purpose. 


Seek conservatism. To address seek time variance and 
other causes of prediction errors, an external scheduler 
can add a small “fudge factor” to its seek time estimates. 
By conservatively over-estimating seek times, the exter- 
nal scheduler can avoid the full rotation penalty asso- 
ciated with under-estimation. To maximize efficiency, 
the fudge factor must balance the benefit of avoiding 
full rotations with the lost opportunities inherent to over- 
estimation. For freeblock scheduling decisions, a more 
conservative (i.e., higher) fudge factor should be selected 
to prefer less-utilized free bandwidth opportunities to ex- 
tra full rotations suffered by foreground requests. 


Resync after each request. The continuous rotation of 
disk platters helps to minimize the propagation of pre- 
diction errors. Specifically, when an unexpected cache 
hit or internal disk activity causes the external sched- 
uler to make a misinformed decision, only one request 
is affected. The subsequent request’s positioning delays 
will begin at the same rotational offset (i.e., the previous 
request’s last sector), independent of how many unex- 
pected rotations that the previous request incurred. 


Limited command queueing. Properly utilized, com- 
mand queueing at the disk can be used to increase the 
accuracy of external scheduler predictions. Keeping two 
requests at the disk, instead of just one, avoids idling of 
the disk head. Specifically, while one request is trans- 
ferring data over the bus, the other can be using the disk 
head. 


In addition to improving efficiency, the overlapping of 
bus transfer with mechanical positioning simplifies the 
task of the external scheduler, allowing it to focus on 
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Figure 4: Limited command queueing. This figure repeats the 
two scenarios from Figure 2 but with two requests outstanding at the 
drive. That is, the scheduler keeps two requests at the disk — in this 
example, request A is being serviced while request B is queued. The 
drive completely overlaps the bus transfer of request A with the seek of 
request B, eliminating head idle time. Also, notice that the rotational 
latency is the same in both scenarios, making predictions easier for 
foreground and freeblock schedulers. 


media access delays as though the bus and processing 
overheads were not present. When the media access 
delays dominate, these other overheads will always be 
overlapped with another request’s media access (see Fig- 
ure 4). 


The danger with using command queueing is that the 
firmware’s scheduling decisions may override those of 
the external scheduler. This danger can be avoided by 
allowing only two requests outstanding at a time, one in 
service and one in the queue to be serviced next. 


Request merging. When scheduling a freeblock access 
to the same track as a foreground request, the two re- 
quests should be merged if possible (i.e., they are sequen- 
tial and are of the same type). Not only will this merging 
avoid the misinformed prefetch consequence discussed 
above, but it will also reduce command processing over- 
heads. 


Appending a freeblock access to the end of the previous 
foreground request can hurt the foreground request since 
completion will not be reported until both requests are 
done. This performance penalty is avoided if the free- 
block access is prepended to the beginning of the next 
foreground request. 


4 Implementation 


This section describes our implementation of an external 
freeblock scheduler and its integration into the FreeBSD 
4.0 kernel. 
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4.1 Architecture 


Figure 5 illustrates our freeblock scheduler’s architec- 
ture, which consists of three major parts: a foreground 
scheduler, a freeblock scheduler, and a common dispatch 
queue that holds requests selected by the two schedulers. 


The foreground scheduler keeps up to two requests in 
the dispatch queue; the remaining pending foreground 
requests are kept in a pool. When a foreground request 
completes, it is removed from the dispatch queue, and a 
new request is selected from the pool according to the 
foreground scheduling policy. This newly-selected re- 
quest is put at the end of the dispatch queue. Such just-in- 
time scheduling allows the scheduler to consider recent 
requests when making decisions. 


The freeblock scheduler keeps a separate pool of pend- 
ing freeblock requests. When invoked, it inspects the dis- 
patch queue and, if there is a foreground request waiting 
to be issued to the disk, it identifies a suitable freeblock 
candidate from its pool. The identified freeblock request 
is inserted ahead of the foreground request. The free- 
block scheduler will continue to refine its choice in the 
background, if there is available CPU time. The device 
driver may send the current best freeblock request to the 
disk at any time. When it does so, it sets a flag to tell the 
freeblock scheduler to end its search. 


Whenever there are fewer than two requests at the disk, 
the device driver issues the next request in the dispatch 
queue. By keeping two requests at the disk, the driver 
achieves the desired overlapping of bus and media activ- 
ities. By keeping no more than two, it avoids reordering 
within the disk firmware; at any time, one request may 
be in service and the other waiting at the disk. 


The diagram in Figure 5 shows a situation when there are 
two outstanding requests at the disk: a freeblock request 
fbi is currently being serviced and a foreground request 
fore1 is queued at the disk. When the disk completes 
the freeblock request fb1, it immediately starts to work 
on the already queued request fore1. When the device 
driver receives the completion message for f£b1, it issues 
the next request, labeled fb2, to the disk. It also sets the 
“stop” flag to inform the freeblock scheduler. When the 
foreground request fore1 completes, the device driver 
sends fore2 to the disk, tells the foreground scheduler 
to select a new foreground request, and (if appropriate) 
invokes the freeblock scheduler. 


4.2 Foreground scheduler 


Our foreground scheduler implements three scheduling 
algorithms: SSTF, SPTF, and SPTF-SWn%. SSTF is 
representative of the seek-reducing algorithms used by 
many external schedulers. SPTF yields lower foreground 
service times and lower rotational latencies than SSTF; 
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Figure 5: Freeblock scheduling inside a device driver. 


SPTF requires the same detailed disk knowledge needed 
for freeblock scheduling. SPTF-SWn% was proposed 
to select requests with both small total positioning de- 
lays and large rotational latency components [14]. It se- 
lects the request with the smallest seek time component 
among the pending requests whose positioning times are 
within n% of the shortest positioning time. 


Request timing predictions. For the SPTF and SPTF- 
SWn% algorithms, the foreground scheduler predicts re- 
quest timings given the current head position. Specifi- 
cally, it predicts the amount of time that the disk head 
will be dedicated to the given request; we call this time 
head time. When using command queueing, the bus ac- 
tivity is overlapped with positioning and media access, 
reducing the head time to seek time, rotational latency, 
and media transfer. Figure 6 illustrates the head time 
components that must be accurately predicted by the disk 
model. 


The disk model in our implementation is completely 
parametrized; that is, there is no hard-coded information 
specific to a particular disk drive. The parameters fall 
into three categories: complete layout information with 
slipping and defects, seek profile, and head switch time. 
All of these parameters are extracted automatically from 
the disk using the DIXtrac tool [23]. The seek profile is 
used for predicting seek times, and the layout informa- 
tion and head switch time are used for predicting rota- 
tional latencies and media transfer times. 


The layout information is a compact representation of 
all LBN mappings to the physical sector locations (de- 
scribed by a sector-head-cylinder tuple). It includes in- 
formation about defects and their handling via slipping 
or remapping to spare sectors. It also includes skews 
between two successive LBNs mapped across a track, 
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Figure 6: Computing head time. The head time is Tgnd — Tend. 
Tse is the time when the request is issued to the disk, 7°“ is when 
the disk starts servicing the request, and Té"4 is when completion is re- 
ported. Notice that T!*™ is different from 7°” and that total response 
time, Tea — T#¢ includes (a portion) of bus transfer and the time the 
request is queued at the disk. 


cylinder, or zone boundary. To achieve the desired pre- 
diction accuracy, the skews are recorded as a fraction of a 
revolution—using just an integral number of sectors does 
not give the required resolution. 


The seek profile is a lookup table that gives the expected 
seek time for a given distance in cylinders. The table 
includes more values for shorter seek distances (every 
distance between cylinder 1-10, cylinders, every 2"4 for 
10-20, every 5‘ for 20-50, every 10" for 50-100, every 
25" for 100-500, and every 100" for distance beyond 
500). Values not explicitly listed in the table are interpo- 
lated. Since the listed seek times are averages of seeks 
of a given distance, a specific seek time may differ by 
tens of ys depending on the distance and the conditions 
of the drive. Thus, the scheduler may include an explicit 
conservatism value to account for this variability. 


4.3 Freeblock scheduler 


The freeblock scheduler computes the rotational latency 
for the next foreground request, and determines which 
pending freeblock request could be handled in this op- 
portunity. Determining the latter involves computing the 
extra seek time involved in going to the candidate’s loca- 
tion and determining whether all of the necessary blocks 
could be fetched in time to seek to the location of the 
foreground request without causing a rotational miss. 


The current implementation of our freeblock scheduling 
algorithm focuses on the goal of scanning the entire disk 
by touching each block of the disk exactly once. There- 
fore, it keeps a bitmap of all blocks with the already- 
touched blocks marked. When a suitable set of blocks is 
selected from the bitmap, the freeblock scheduler creates 
a disk request to read them. 


The scheduling algorithm greedily tries to maximize the 
number of blocks read in each opportunity. To reduce 
search time, it searches the bitmap, looking for the most 
promising candidates. It starts by considering the source 
and destination tracks (the locations of the current and 
next foreground requests) and then proceeds to scan the 
tracks closest to the two tracks. It keeps scanning pro- 
gressively farther and farther away from the source and 
destination tracks until it is notified via the stop flag or 
reaches the end of the disk. If a better free bandwidth 
opportunity is found, the scheduler creates a new request 
that replaces the previous best selection. 


In early experimentation, we found that two requests on 
the same track often trigger aggressive disk prefetching. 
When the foreground workload involves sequentiality, 
this can be highly beneficial. Unfortunately, a freeblock 
request to the same track can make a random foreground 
workload appear to have some locality. In such cases, 
the disk firmware may incorrectly assume that aggres- 
sive prefetching would improve performance. 


To avoid such incorrect assumptions, our freeblock 
scheduling algorithm will not issue a separate request 
on the same track. To reclaim some of the flexibility 
lost to this rule, it will coalesce same-track freeblock 
fetches with the next foreground request. That is, it 
will lower the starting LBN and increase the request size 
when blocks on the destination track represent the best 
selection. When the merged request completes, the data 
are split appropriately. 


Request merging only works when the selected freeblock 
request is on the same (destination) track as the next fore- 
ground request. Recall that the in-service foreground re- 
quest cannot be modified, since it is already queued at 
the disk. For this reason, our freeblock scheduler will 
not consider a request that would be on the source track. 


Avoiding incorrect triggering of the prefetcher also pre- 
vents another same-track case: any freeblock opportu- 
nity that spans contiguous physical sectors that hold non- 
contiguous ranges of LBNs (i.e., they cross the logical 
beginning of the track). To read all of the sectors would 
require two distinct requests, because of the LBN-based 
interface. However, since these two freeblock requests 
might trigger the prefetcher, the algorithm considers only 
the larger of the two. 


4.4 Kernel implementation 


We have integrated our scheduler into the FreeBSD 
4.0 kernel. For SCSI disks (/dev/da), the foreground 
scheduler replaces the default C-LOOK scheduler im- 
plemented by the bufqdisksort() function. Just like 
the default C-LOOK scheduler, our foreground sched- 
uler is called from the dastart() function and it puts 
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requests onto the device’s queue, buf_queue, which is the 
dispatch queue in Figure 5. This queue is emptied by 
xpt_schedule(), which is called from dastart() im- 
mediately after the call to the scheduler. 


The only architectural modification to the direct access 
device driver is in the return path of a request. Nor- 
mally, when a request finishes at the disk, the dadone() 
function is called. We have inserted into this func- 
tion a callback to the foreground scheduler. If the 
foreground scheduler selects another request, it calls 
xpt_schedule() to keep two requests at the disk. When 
the callback completes, dadone() proceeds normally. 


The freeblock scheduler is implemented as a kernel 
thread and it communicates with the foreground sched- 
uler via a few shared variables. These variables include 
the restart and stop flags and the pointer to the next fore- 
ground request for which a freeblock request should be 
selected. 


Before using the freeblock scheduler on a new disk, the 
disk performance attributes for the disk model must first 
be obtained by the DIXtrac tool [23]. This one time cost 
of 3-5 minutes can be a part of an augmented newfs pro- 
cess that stores the attributes along with the superblock 
and inode information. 


The current implementation generates freeblock requests 
for a disk scan application from within the kernel. The 
full disk scan starts when the disk is first mounted. The 
data received from the freeblock requests do not propa- 
gate to the user level. 


4.5 User-level implementation 


The scheduler can also run as a user-level application. 
In fact, the FreeBSD kernel implementation was origi- 
nally developed as a user-level application under Linux 
2.4. The user-level implementation bypasses the buffer 
cache, the file system, and the device driver by assem- 
bling SCSI commands and passing them directly to the 
disk via Linux’s SCSI generic interface. 


In addition to easier development, the user-level imple- 
mentation also offers greater flexibility and control over 
the location, size, and issue time of foreground requests 
during experiments. For the in-kernel implementation, 
the locations and sizes of foreground accesses are dic- 
tated by the file system block size and read-ahead algo- 
rithms. Furthermore, the file system cache satisfies many 
requests with no disk I/O. To eliminate such variables 
from the evaluation of the scheduler effectiveness, we 
use the user-level setup for most of our experiments. 


Quantum Seagate 
a 
Year 1998 
RPM 10016 
Head switch (ms) 1.0 
Avg. seek (ms) 5.4 
Number of heads 6 
334-224 360-230 

27-18 28-18 


Sectors per track 
Bandwidth (MB/s) 
Capacity (GB) 9 9 


Zero-latency access yes no 





Table 1: Disk characteristics. 


5 Evaluation 


This section evaluates the external freeblock scheduler, 
showing that its service time predictions are very accu- 
rate and that it is therefore able to extract substantial free 
bandwidth. As expected, it does not achieve the full per- 
formance that we believe could be achieved from within 
disk firmware — it achieves approximately 65% of the 
predicted free bandwidth. The limitations are explained 
and quantified. 


5.1 Experimental setup 


Except where otherwise specified, our experiments are 
run on the Linux version of the scheduler. The system 
hardware includes a 550MHz Pentium III, 128 MB of 
main memory, an Intel 440BX chipset with a 33MHz, 
32bit PCI bus, and an Adaptec AHA-2940 Ultra2Wide 
SCSI controller. The experiments use 9GB Quantum At- 
las 10k and Seagate Cheetah 18LP disk drives, whose 
characteristics are listed in Table 1. The system is run- 
ning Linux 2.4.2. The experiments with the FreeBSD 
kernel implementation use the same hardware. 


Unless otherwise specified, the experiments use a syn- 
thetic foreground workload that approximates observed 
OLTP workload characteristics. This synthetic workload 
models a closed system with per-task disk requests sepa- 
rated by think times of 30 milliseconds. The experiments 
use a multiprogramming level of ten, meaning that there 
are ten requests active in the system at any given point. 
The OLTP requests are uniformly-distributed across the 
disk’s capacity with a read-to-write ratio of 2:1 and a re- 
quest size that is a multiple of 4 KB chosen from an ex- 
ponential distribution with a mean of 8 KB. Validation 
experiments (in [21]) show that this workload is suffi- 
ciently similar to disk traces of Microsoft’s SQL server 
running TPC-C for the overall freeblock-related insights 
to apply to more realistic OLTP environments. 


The background workload consists of a single freeblock 
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4KB Foreground Scheduler Prediction Errors 


40KB Foreground Scheduler Prediction Errors 


FreeBSD Foreground Scheduler Prediction Errors 





Figure 7: PDFs of prediction error for foreground requests on a Quantum Atlas 10k disk. 


The three graphs show the distribution of 


differences between the scheduler’s predicted head time and the observed time. Negative values denote over-estimation, which means that the 
scheduler predicted a longer service time than was measured. The first graph shows the distribution of prediction errors for the user-level foreground 
workload with 4KB average request size. The second graph shows the distribution of prediction errors for the user-level foreground workload with 
40KB average request size. The third graph shows the distribution of prediction errors for the FreeBSD system running the random small file read 


workload. 


read request for the entire capacity of the disk. That is, 
the freeblock scheduler is asked to fetch each disk sector 
once, but with no particular order specified. 


5.2 Service time prediction accuracy 


Central to all fine-grain scheduling algorithms is the abil- 
ity to accurately predict service times. Figure 7 shows 
PDFs of error in the external scheduler’s head time pre- 
dictions for the Atlas 10k disk. For random 4 KB re- 
quests, 97.5% of requests complete within 50 us of the 
scheduler’s prediction. The other 1.8% of requests take 
one rotation longer than predicted, because the seek 
time was slightly underpredicted and the remaining 0.7% 
took one rotation shorter than predicted. For the Chee- 
tah 18LP disk, 99.3% of requests complete within 50 ys 
of the scheduler’s prediction and the other 0.7% take one 
rotation longer or shorter than predicted. We have veri- 
fied that more localized requests (e.g., random requests 
within a 50 cylinder range) are predicted equally well. 


For random 40 KB requests to the Atlas 10k disk, 75% of 
requests complete within 150 ys of the scheduler’s pre- 
dictions. The disk head times for larger requests are pre- 
dicted less accurately mainly because of variation in the 
overlap of media transfer and bus transfer. For exam- 
ple, one request may overlap by 100 us more than ex- 
pected, which will cause the request completion to occur 
100 us earlier than expected. In turn, because the next 
request’s head time is computed relative to the previous 
request’s end time, this extra overlap will usually cause 
the next request prediction to be 100 us too low. (Recall 
that media transfers always end at the same rotational 
offset, normalizing such errors.) But, because the pre- 
diction errors are due to variance in bus-related delays 
rather than media access delays, they do not effect the 
external scheduler’s effectiveness; this fact is particularly 
important for freeblock scheduling, which explicitly tries 
to create large background transfers. 


The FreeBSD graph in Figure 7(c) shows the prediction 
error distribution for a workload of 10,000 reads of ran- 
domly chosen 3 KB files. For this workload, the file sys- 
tem was formatted with a 4 KB block size and populated 
with 2000 directories each holding 50 files. Even though 
a file is chosen randomly, the file system access pattern is 
not purely random. Because of FFS’s access to metadata 
that is in the same cylinder group as the file, some ac- 
cesses are physically localized or even to the same track, 
which can trigger disk prefetching. 


For this workload, 76% of all requests were correctly 
predicted within 150 us. 5% of requests, at +800 us, 
are due to bus and media overlap mispredictions. There 
are 4% of +6 ms mispredictions that account for an ex- 
tra full rotation. An additional 4% of requests at -7.5 ms 
misprediction were disk cache hits. Finally, 8% of the 
requests are centered around +1.5 and +4.5 ms. These 
requests immediately follow surprise cache hits or unex- 
pected extra rotations and are therefore mispredicted. 


To objectively validate the external scheduler, Figure 8 
compares the three external algorithms (SSTF, SPTF, 
and SPTF-SW60%) with the disk’s in-firmware sched- 
uler. As expected, SPTF outperforms SPTF-SW60% 
which outperforms SSTF, and the differences increase 
with larger queue depths. The external scheduler’s SPTF 
matches the Atlas 10k’s ORCA scheduler [20] (appar- 
ently an SPTF algorithm), indicating that their deci- 
sions are consistent. We observed the same consistency 
between the external scheduler’s SPTF and the Chee- 
tah 18LP’s in-firmware scheduler. 


5.3. Freeblock scheduling effectiveness 


To evaluate the effectiveness of our external freeblock 
scheduler, we measure both foreground performance and 
achieved free bandwidth. We hope to see significant free 
bandwidth achieved and no effect on foreground perfor- 
mance. 
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Figure 8: Measured performance of foreground scheduling algo- 
rithms on a Quantum Atlas 10k disk. The top three lines repre- 
sent the external scheduler using SSTF, SPTF-SW60% and SPTF. The 
fourth line shows performance when all requests are given immediately 
to the Quantum Atlas 10k, which uses its internal scheduling algorithm. 
The “disk firmware” line exactly overlaps the “SPTF external” line, si- 
multaneously indicating that the firmware uses SPTF and that the exter- 
nal scheduler makes good decisions. Linux’s default limit on requests 
queued at the disk is 15 (plus one in service). 


How well it works. Figure 9 shows both performance 
metrics as a function of the freeblock scheduler’s seek 
conservatism. This conservatism value is only added to 
the freeblock scheduler’s seek time predictions, reduc- 
ing the probability that it will under-estimate a seek time 
and cause a full rotation. As conservatism increases, 
foreground performance approaches its no-freeblock- 
scheduling value. Foreground performance is reduced by 
<2% at 0.3 ms of conservatism and by <0.6% at 0.4 ms. 
The corresponding penalties to achieved free bandwidth 
are 3% and 10%. 


All three foreground scheduling algorithms are shown in 
Figure 9. As expected, the highest foreground perfor- 
mance and the lowest free bandwidth are achieved with 
SPTF. SSTF’s foreground performance is 13-15% lower, 
but it provides for 2.1—-2.6x more free bandwidth. SPTF- 
SW60% achieves over 80% of SSTF’s free bandwidth 
with only a 5—6% penalty in foreground performance rel- 
ative to SPTF, offering a nice option if one is willing to 
give up small amounts of foreground performance. 


Limitations of external scheduling. Having confirmed 
that external freeblock scheduling is possible, we now 
address the question of how much of the potential is 
lost. Figure 10 compares the free bandwidth achieved 
by our external scheduler with the corresponding simu- 
lation results [14], which remain our optimistic expec- 
tation for in-firmware freeblock scheduling. The results 
show that there is a substantial penalty (~35%) for ex- 
ternal scheduling. 


The penalty comes from two sources, with each respon- 
sible for about half. The first source is conservatism; its 
direct effect can be seen in the steady decline of the simu- 
lation line. The second source is our external scheduler’s 
inability to safely issue distinct commands to the same 
track. When we allow it to do so, we observe unexpected 
extra rotations caused by firmware prefetch algorithms 
that are activated. We have verified that, beyond conser- 
vatism of 0.3 ms, the vertical difference between the two 
lines is almost entirely the result of this limitation; with 
the same one-request-per-track limitation, the simulation 
line is within 2-3% of the measured free bandwidth be- 
yond 0.3 ms of conservatism. 


Disallowing distinct freeblock requests on the source or 
destination tracks creates two limitations. First, it pre- 
vents the scheduler from using free bandwidth on the 
source track, since the previous foreground request is al- 
ways previously sent to the disk and cannot subsequently 
be modified. (Recall that request merging allows free 
bandwidth to be used on the destination track without 
confusing the disk prefetch algorithms.) Second, and 
more problematic, it prevents the scheduler from using 
free bandwidth for blocks on both sides of a track’s end. 
Figure 11 shows a free bandwidth opportunity than spans 
LBNs 1326-1334 at the end of a track and LBNs 1112- 
1145 at the beginning of the same track. To pickup the 
entire range, the scheduler would need to send one re- 
quest for 9 sectors starting at LBN 1326 and a second 
request for 34 sectors at LBN 1112. The one-request re- 
striction allows only one of the two. In this example, the 
smaller range is left unused. 


5.4 CPU overhead 


To quantify the CPU overhead of freeblock scheduling, 
we measured the CPU load on FreeBSD for the random 
small file read workload under three conditions. First, 
we established a base-line for CPU utilization by running 
unmodified FreeBSD with its default C-LOOK sched- 
uler. Second, we measured the CPU utilization when 
running our foreground scheduler only. Third, we mea- 
sured the CPU utilization when running both the fore- 
ground and freeblock schedulers. 


The CPU utilization for unmodified FreeBSD was 5.1% 
and 5.4% for our foreground scheduler. Therefore, with 
negligible CPU overhead (of 0.3%), we are able to run 
an SPTF scheduler. The average utilization of the system 
running both the foreground and the freeblock schedulers 
was 14.1%. Subtracting the base line CPU utilization of 
5.1% when running the workload gives 9% overhead for 
freeblock scheduling. In future work, we expect algo- 
rithm refinements to reduce this CPU overhead substan- 
tially. 
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Figure 9: Foreground and free bandwidth for a Quantum Atlas 10k as a function of seek conservatism. The conservatism is only for free- 
block scheduling decisions, which must strive to avoid overly-aggressive predictions that penalize the foreground workload. At 0.3 ms, foreground 
performance is 1-2% lower. At 0.4 ms, foreground performance is 0.2-0.6% lower. Note that ensuring minimal foreground impact does come at a 


cost in achieved free bandwidth. 


Comparing the foreground and free bandwidths for the 
SPTF-SW60% scheduler in Figure 9 for a conservatism 
of 0.4 ms, the modest cost of 8% of the CPU is justified 
by a 6x increase in disk bandwidth utilization. 


6 Related Work 


Before the standardization of abstract disk interfaces, 
like SCSI and IDE, fine-grained request scheduling was 
done outside of disk drives. Since then, most external 
schedulers have used less-detailed seek-reducing algo- 
rithms, such as C-LOOK and Shortest-Seek-First. Even 
these are only approximated by treating LBNs as cylin- 
der numbers [30]. 


Several research groups [1, 3, 5, 6, 26, 28, 31] have devel- 
oped software-only external schedulers that support fine- 
grained algorithms, such as Shortest-Positioning-Time- 
First. Our foreground scheduler borrows its structure, 
its rotational position detection approach, and its use of 
conservatism from these previous systems. Our original 
pessimism regarding the feasibility of freeblock schedul- 
ing outside the disk also came from these projects—their 
reported experiences suggested conservatism values that 
were too large to allow effective freeblock scheduling. 
Also, some only functioned well on old disks, for large 
requests, or with the on-disk cache disabled. We have 
found that effective external freeblock scheduling re- 
quires the additional refinements described in Section 3, 
particularly the careful use of command queueing and 
the merging of same-track requests. 


This paper and its related work section focus mainly on 
the challenge of implementing freeblock scheduling out- 
side the disk. Lumb et al. [14] discuss work related to 
freeblock scheduling itself. 
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7 Summary 


Refuting our original pessimism, this paper demonstrates 
that it is possible to build an external freeblock scheduler. 
From outside the disk, our scheduler can replace many 
rotational latency delays with useful background media 
transfers; further, it does this with almost no increase 
(less than 2%) in foreground service times. Achiev- 
ing this goal required greater accuracy than could be 
achieved with previous external SPTF schedulers, which 
our scheduler achieves by exploiting the disk’s com- 
mand queueing features. For background disk scans, 
over 3.1 MB/s of free bandwidth (15% of the disk’s to- 
tal media bandwidth) is delivered, which is 65% of the 
simulation predictions from previous work. 


Given previous pessimism that external freeblock 
scheduling was not possible, achieving 65% of the po- 
tential is a major step. However, our results also indicate 
that there is still value in exploring in-firmware freeblock 
scheduling. 
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Figure 10: Measured and simulated free bandwidth as a function of conservatism. The line labeled simulation shows the expected free 
bandwidth obtained from our simulated, in-firmware freeblock scheduler operating at the given level of conservatism. The line labeled simulation 
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obtained from a disk by our freeblock scheduler implementation. 
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Figure 11: A limitation of the external scheduler. This diagram 
illustrates a case where the potential free bandwidth spans the start/end 
of a track. In this case, no single contiguous LBN range covers the 
potential free bandwidth. Two requests would be needed, one to LBN 
1326 and one to LBN 1112. Since our scheduler can only send one 
free bandwidth request per track, the system will select the range from 
LBNs 1112-1145. This wastes the opportunity to access LBNs 1326- 
1334. 
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Configuring and Scheduling an Eager-Writing Disk Array for 
a Transaction Processing Workload 


Chi Zhang* Xiang Yu* 


Abstract 


Transaction processing applications such as those 
exemplified by the TPC-C benchmark are among the 
most demanding I/O applications for conventional 
storage systems. Two complementary techniques 
exist to improve the performance of these systems. 
Eager-writing allows the free block that is closest to 
a disk head to be selected for servicing a write re- 
quest, and mirroring allows the closest replica to be 
selected for servicing a read request. Applied indi- 
vidually, the effectiveness of each of these techniques 
is limited. An eager-writing disk array (EW-Array) 
combines these two complementary techniques. In 
such a system, eager-writing enables low-cost replica 
propagation so that the system can provide excel- 
lent performance for both read and write operations 
while maintaining a high degree of reliability. To 
fully realize the potential of an EW-Array, we must 
answer at least two key questions. First, since both 
eager-writing and mirroring rely on extra capacity 
to deliver performance improvements, how do we 
satisfy competing resource demands given a fixed 
amount of total disk space? Second, since eager- 
writing allows data to be dynamically located, how 
do we exploit this high degree of location indepen- 
dence in an intelligent disk scheduler? In this paper, 
we address these two key questions and compare the 
resulting EW-Array prototype performance against 
that of conventional approaches. The experimen- 
tal results demonstrate that the eager-writing disk 
array is an effective approach to providing scalable 
performance for an important class of transaction 
processing applications. 


1 Introduction 


Transaction processing applications such as those 
exemplified by TPC-C [27] tend to pose more diffi- 
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cult challenges to storage systems than office work- 
loads. These applications exhibit little locality or 
sequentiality; a large percentage of the I/O requests 
are writes, many of which are synchronous; and 
there may be little idle time. 


Traditional techniques that work well for office 
workloads tend to be less effective for these transac- 
tion processing applications. Memory caching pro- 
vides little relief in the presence of poor locality and 
a small read-to-write ratio. As disk areal density im- 
proves at 60-100% annually [9], as memory density 
improves at only 40% per year, and as the amount 
of data in transaction processing systems continues 
to grow, one can expect little improvement in cache 
hit rates in the near future. Delayed write tech- 
niques become less applicable in the presence of a 
large number of synchronous writes that must sat- 
isfy strict reliability requirements, requirements that 
are sometimes not met by even expensive NVRAM- 
based solutions [13]. Even when it is possible to 
buffer delayed writes in faster storage levels, such 
as an NVRAM, the poor write locality implies that 
there are very few overwrites before the buffered 
data reaches disks. Furthermore, high throughput 
requirements in conjunction with scarce idle time 
make it difficult to schedule background activities, 
such as de-staging from NVRAM [13, 20], garbage 
collection in log-structured solutions [13, 21, 22, 24], 
and data relocation [19], without impacting fore- 
ground I/O activities. The net effect of these chal- 
lenges is that transaction processing applications 
tend to be more closely limited by disk latency, a 
performance characteristic that has seen an annual 
improvement of only about 10% [9]. 


Although the traditional caching and asyn- 
chronous I/O techniques have not been very suc- 
cessful, a number of other techniques have proven 
promising. One is mirroring: a mirrored system 
can improve read latency by sending a read re- 
quest to the disk whose head is closest to a tar- 
get replica (2, 5], and it can improve throughput 
by intelligently scheduling the requests in a load- 
balanced manner. Mirroring, unfortunately, is not 
without its challenges. Chief among them is the cost 
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of replica propagation—each write request is turned 
into multiple physical writes that compete for I/O 
bandwidth with normal I/O operations. High up- 
date rates, the lack of idle time for masking replica 
propagation, and poor locality only make matters 
worse. 

While mirroring is more effective for improv- 
ing a read-dominant workload, a technique called 
eager-writing is more effective for improving a write- 
dominant workload. Eager-writing refers to the 
technique of allocating a free block that is closest 
to the current disk head position to satisfy a write 
request [4, 6, 28]. Under the right conditions, by 
eliminating almost all of seek and rotational delay, 
eager-writing can deliver very fast write performance 
without compromising reliability guarantees, even 
for workloads that comprise of synchronous I/Os and 
have poor locality. What eager-writing does not ad- 
dress, however, is read performance. 

Since data replication in a mirrored system im- 
proves read performance, and since eager-writing im- 
proves write performance, reduces the cost of replica 
propagation, and ensures a high degree of data re- 
liability, it is only natural to integrate these two 
techniques so that we may harvest the best of both 
worlds. We call the result of this integration an 
eager-writing array or an EW-Array: in the simplest 
form, an EW-Array is just a mirrored system that 
supports eager-writing. 

This integration, however, is not without its own 
tension. In order to achieve good write performance 
under eager-writing, one must reserve enough disk 
space to ensure that an empty block can be located 
close to the current disk head position. At the same 
time, to achieve good read performance under mir- 
roring, the system needs to devote disk space to store 
a sufficient number of replicas so that it can choose 
a conveniently located replica to read. Given a fixed 
budget of disks, one must resolve this tension by 
carefully balancing the number of disks devoted to 
each of these two dimensions. To further complicate 
the matter, striping can improve both read and write 
performance, so one must also consider this third di- 
mension of the number of disks devoted to striping. 
Although configuring a storage system based on the 
number of disk heads instead of capacity for TPC- 
C-like workloads is a common practice, and some 
previous studies such as the “Doubly Distorted Mir- 
ror” have incorporated “write-anywhere” elements 
in a disk array [19], what is not well understood is 
how to balance the number of disks devoted to each 
one of the mirroring, eager-writing, and striping di- 
mensions to get the most out of a given number of 
disks. 
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While properly configuring an EW-Array along 
these three dimensions presents one challenge, re- 
quest scheduling on such a disk array presents an- 
other. In the request queue of a traditional update- 
in-place storage system, the locations of all the 
queued requests are known. Although the sched- 
uler can sometimes choose among several mirrored 
replicas to satisfy a request, the degree of freedom is 
limited. This is no longer the case for an EW-Array: 
while the locations of the read requests are known, 
the scheduler has the freedom of choosing any com- 
bination of free blocks to satisfy the write requests. 
Although disk scheduling is a well-studied problem 
in conventional systems, what is not well understood 
is how a good scheduler can exploit this large degree 
of freedom to optimize throughput. 


The main contributions of this paper are: 


e a disk array design that integrates eager-writing 
with mirroring in a balanced configuration to 
provide the best read and write performance for 
a transaction processing workload, 

e a number of disk array scheduling algorithms 
that can effectively exploit the flexibility afforded 
by the location-independent nature of eager writ- 
ing, and 

e evaluation of a number of alternative strategies 
that share the common goal of improving perfor- 
mance by introducing extra disk capacity. 


We have designed and implemented a prototype 
EW-Array. Our experimental results demonstrate 
that the EW-Array can significantly outperform 
conventional systems. For example, under the TPC- 
C workload, a properly configured EW-Array deliv- 
ers 1.4 to 1.6 times lower latency than that achieved 
on highly optimized striping and mirroring systems. 
The same EW-Array achieves approximately 2 times 
better sustainable throughput. 


The remainder of this paper is organized as fol- 
lows. Section 2 motivates the integration of eager- 
writing with mirroring in an EW-Array. Section 3 
explores different EW-Array configurations as we 
change the way the extra disk space is distributed. 
Section 4 analyzes a number of new disk schedul- 
ing algorithms that exploit the location independent 
nature of eager-writing. Section 5 describes the in- 
tegrated simulator and prototype EW-Array. The 
experimental results of Section 6 evaluate a wide 
range of disk array configuration alternatives. Sec- 
tion 7 describes some of the related work. Section 8 
concludes. 
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2 Eager-Writing Disk Arrays 


In this section, we explain how eager-writing, 
mirroring, striping, and the combination of these 
techniques can effectively improve the performance 
of TPC-C-like applications. 


2.1 Eager-writing 


In a traditional update-in-place storage system, 
the addresses of the incoming I/O requests are 
mapped to fixed physical locations. In contrast, un- 
der eager-writing, to satisfy a write request, the sys- 
tem allocates a new free block that is closest to the 
current disk head position [4, 6, 28]; consequently, a 
logical address can be mapped to different physical 
addresses at different times. 

A number of characteristics associated with 
eager-writing make it suitable for transaction pro- 
cessing applications. The chief advantages of eager- 
writing are excellent small write performance (in 
terms of both latency and throughput) and a high 
degree of reliability. The main component of the 
eager-writing latency is the time it takes for the clos- 
est free block to rotate under the disk head. Even at 
a relatively high disk utilization of 80% and a disk 
block size of 4 KB, this latency is well below 1 ms 
and can be made even lower with lower disk utiliza- 
tion. Furthermore, the improvement of this latency 
scales with that of platter bandwidth, which is im- 
proving much more quickly than seek and rotational 
delays experienced by update-in-place systems. This 
performance advantage of eager-writing is particu- 
larly appealing to a TPC-C-like workload, which has 
a large percentage of small writes. By committing 
the data synchronously to the disk platter, eager- 
writing also achieves a high degree of data reliabil- 
ity, a degree of reliability that is unmatched by even 
NVRAM-based solutions, which typically have far 
worse mean-time-to-failure characteristics [13]. 

Of course, no storage system can cater to all 
workloads equally successfully, and eager-writing is 
certainly no exception. One example is frequent 
sequential reads following random updates—eager- 
writing would destroy locality during the random 
updates, thus resulting in poor sequential read per- 
formance. One possible remedy is periodic data re- 
organization that restores physical data sequential- 
ity. Fortunately, such complications do not arise in 
TPC-C-like workloads, which are characterized by 
small reads and writes with little locality. Another 
difficulty that may arise with eager-writing is caused 
by an uneven distribution of free blocks. For exam- 
ple, if free blocks are concentrated in one part of the 
disk but the disk head is forced by read requests into 


regions with few free blocks, then a subsequent write 
may suffer a long delay. Fortunately, such complica- 
tions do not arise with TPC-C-like workloads either. 
Indeed, the random writes of TPC-C cause the free 
blocks to be evenly distributed throughout the disk 
under eager-writing; this is desirable because a free 
block is never very far from the current head posi- 
tion. 

In short, transaction processing workloads like 
TPC-C can benefit a great deal from the perfor- 
mance and reliability advantages offered by eager- 
writing, while the very nature of the workload allows 
it to avoid the performance pitfalls of eager-writing. 


2.2 Mirroring and Striping 


A D,,-way mirror, in addition to ensuring a high 
degree of reliability, can improve small read perfor- 
mance in terms of both latency and throughput. It 
can improve latency because the system can sched- 
ule the disk head that is closest to a replica to satisfy 
a read request [2, 5]. It can improve throughput be- 
cause any request can be satisfied by any disk, and 
an intelligent scheduler should be able to exploit the 
freedom in distributing the incoming requests to bal- 
ance load. 

Although cost per byte and capacity per drive 
remain the predominant concerns of the consumer 
market, due to the large cost and performance gaps 
between disk and memory, database vendors have 
long recognized the need for trading capacity to ob- 
tain higher performance while configuring storage 
systems. A D,,-way mirror is just one of the ways to 
improve performance by exploiting excess capacity. 
This approach, however, has an obvious limitation— 
as one increases the degree of replication, the cost of 
replica propagation becomes prohibitive. One pos- 
sible way of addressing this high cost is to perform 
some of the propagations in the background during 
idle periods. Unfortunately, TPC-C-like workloads 
are characterized by a combination of high write ra- 
tio and scarce idle time, a combination that makes it 
difficult to realize the potential benefits of mirroring. 

An alternative to mirroring is striping—by par- 
titioning and distributing data across a D,-way 
striped system, the system reduces the maximum 
seek distance by a factor of D, as only a fraction 
of each disk is used. This is attractive compared 
to mirroring because there is no replica propagation 
cost. Unlike mirroring, unfortunately, striping can- 
not reduce rotational delay. As we raise D,, only 
the seek time is lowered and that too at a dimin- 
ishing rate. Furthermore, unlike mirroring, due to 
the partitioning of data, the choice of which disk to 
send a request to is limited, so it is more difficult to 
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perform load-balancing. 

In practice, disk array designers have used a com- 
bination of mirroring and striping to form a striped 
mirror [3, 11, 26]. Ina D,, x Dy striped mirror, data 
is partitioned into D, sets, each of which is replicated 
D,,, times. The configuration where D,, = 2 is com- 
monly referred to as “RAID-10”. The replica prop- 
agation cost remains an obstacle to achieving good 
performance on RAID-10; and one seldom chooses a 
replication factor D,,, that is greater than two. 


2.3 Eager-writing Disk Arrays 


An EW-Array resembles a conventional striped 
mirror in how data is distributed and reads are per- 
formed. However, the two systems differ in how 
writes are satisfied: instead of performing a write 
to one of many fixed locations, a D,, x D, EW- 
Array chooses a disk whose head is closest to a free 
block among D,, candidates to perform the fore- 
ground write. In cases where a higher degree of reli- 
ability is desired, the two disk heads that are closest 
to their free blocks are chosen to perform the fore- 
ground writes. The remaining D,, — 1 (or Dm — 2) 
writes are buffered in the delayed write queues of the 
remaining disks to be performed in the background, 
also in an eager-writing fashion. 

In an EW-Array, reads enjoy good latency and 
throughput just as they do in a conventional striped 
mirror. Foreground write latency is improved 
greatly due to eager-writing. This latency can be 
even lower when there are more disk heads to choose 
from. Unlike a striped mirror, copy propagation is 
no longer the limiting problem because the writes are 
sufficiently efficient that they are easily masked even 
when idle time is scarce. As a result, an EW-Array 
can sustain higher I/O throughput. The low cost of 
replica propagation also makes it possible to raise 
the degree of replication D,, for even lower read la- 
tency or to increase the fraction of foreground writes 
for higher reliability. 


3 Configuring an EW-Array 


An EW-Array combines three techniques: eager- 
writing, mirroring, and striping. One commonality 
shared by all three of these techniques is that they 
all need extra disk capacity to be effective. We first 
examine individually how performance under each 
technique improves in response to increased capac- 
ity. We then analyze their combined effect. We use 
simple random workloads and simulation results in 
this section to study these techniques. More details 
about the simulation environment and results from 
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more realistic workloads will be presented in later 
sections. 


3.1 Impact of Extra Space on Eager- 
writing 


In order for eager-writing to be effective, one 
needs to reserve enough extra space so that a free 
block can always be located near the current disk 
head position. Let disk utilization be U; we de- 
fine dilution to be Dg = 1/U. For example, when 
Da = 2, we use twice as much capacity as is neces- 
sary. 

Figure 1(a) shows how the components of the av- 
erage write cost respond to different dilution factors 
(Da) under a simple random write workload running 
on a 10,000 RPM Seagate disk (ST39133LWV). (In 
this case, D,, = D, = 1. The block size is 4 KB, 
and there is no queueing.) In this figure (and the 
rest of this paper), overhead is defined to include 
various processing times and transfer costs. Under 
eager writing, when the closest free block is located 
in the current track, only rotational latency is in- 
curred. When the closest free block is located in a 
neighboring track, a track switch or a small seek is 
also needed, and this time is counted as seek time. 

As we increase the amount of extra space, both 
the rotational delay and seek time decrease as the 
disk head travels a shorter distance to locate the 
nearest free block. This improvement reaches di- 
minishing return as the overhead dominates. 


3.2 Impact of Extra Space on Mirroring 


Figure 1(b) shows how the components of the av- 
erage read cost respond to different degrees of repli- 
cation (D,,) in a mirrored system under a random 
read workload. (In this case, Dg = D, = 1.) The 
read overhead is lower than the write overhead, be- 
cause it takes longer for the disk head to settle when 
servicing a write request. Note that mirroring re- 
duces both the seek and rotational delays of read 
requests. These components, however, remain sig- 
nificant if mirroring is the only technique employed. 


3.3 Impact of Extra Space on Striping 


Figure 1(c) shows how the components of the av- 
erage read cost respond to different degree of strip- 
ing (D,) under a random read workload. (In this 
case, Dg = D,, = 1.) By restricting the disk head 
within a small seek distance, striping lowers seek de- 
lay. Unlike mirroring, it has no impact on rotational 
delay. As D, increases, rotational delay dominates 
if striping is the only technique employed. 
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Figure 1: Components of average write response time as functions of (a) the degree of dilution Da, (b) the degree of replication 


Dm, and (c) the degree of striping Ds. 


3.4 Distributing Extra Space in an EW- 
Array 


An EW-Array employs all three of the above 
techniques. A large Dg value allows for more efficient 
writes. A large D, value more aggressively reduces 
the seek cost. A large D,, value more aggressively re- 
duces the rotational cost of reads. Given a total bud- 
get of D disks and the constraint D = Dax Dmx Ds, 
one must carefully balance these three dimensions 
to optimize the overall performance. The decision 
of how to configure these three dimensions is influ- 
enced by both the workload and disk characteristics. 
A workload that has a small read-to-write ratio and 
little idle time demands a large dilution factor Dg 
so that more resources are devoted to speeding up 
writes. Disks with large seek delays demand a large 
striping factor D,, while disks with large rotational 
delay demand a large mirroring factor D,,. 

In this section, we explore the impact of ar- 
ray configurations using a simple synthetic workload 
(that is part of the Intel “Iometer” benchmark [15]). 
More complex workloads are explored in Section 6. 
In each of the test runs, the length of the queue 
of the outstanding requests is kept at a constant. 
This is accomplished by adding a new request to 
the queue as soon as an old one is retired from it. 
Different queue lengths emulate different degree of 
idleness in the system. In all runs, the read/write 
ratio is 50/50. 

Figure 2 compares the latency of alternative EW- 
Array configurations. In these experiments, the 
number of outstanding requests is one so there is no 
queueing. As a result, a relatively small dilution fac- 
tor (Da = 1.25) is generally sufficient for absorbing 
the writes while a relatively large D,, x D, prod- 
uct improves read latency. A properly configured 
4-disk EW-Array halves the latency achieved on a 
single-disk conventional system. Note that many of 
the configurations in Figure 2 have fractional val- 
ues for D, and Da, yet Ds x Da is always integral. 


o Suboptimal Config 
= Optimal Config 
——Trend 





0 234 6 12 18 24 30 36 
Number of Disks 


Figure 2: Comparison of response times of different EW- 
Array configurations. Each point symbol shows the perfor- 
mance of an alternative EW-Array configuration. A label 
“MaSbDc” denotes a Dm X Ds X Dag = a X b X © configura- 
tion. 


That means each replica stripes data across D, x Dg 
disks. On each of those disks, only 1/D, fraction of 
the tracks are actually used to store data, and uti- 
lization of those tracks is 1/Da. 

Figure 3 shows how the throughput of opti- 
mally configured EW-Arrays scales with an increas- 
ing number of disks. We vary the number of out- 
standing requests per disk to emulate different load 
levels. For a fixed number of disks, as we raise the 
request arrival rate, a progressively larger dilution 
factor Da is needed to absorb the disk writes that 
can no longer be masked by idle periods. 


4 Scheduling on an EW-Array 


When multiple outstanding requests are present 
in the I/O system, the order of servicing these re- 
quests has an important impact on the throughput 
of the system. Although disk scheduling is a well- 
studied problem, eager-writing presents a new chal- 
lenge and a new opportunity. The challenge is that 
the physical locations of the write requests are un- 
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Figure 8: Throughput of optimal EW-Array configurations 
under different queueing conditions. Each point represents 
the performance of an EW-Array configuration. 


known at the time the requests are queued. The op- 
portunity is that the flexibility afforded by data loca- 
tion independence may enable an intelligent sched- 
uler to achieve greater throughput. In this section, 
we first examine a number of eager-writing sched- 
ulers for a single disk; we then describe how we per- 
form global scheduling across multiple disks in an 
EW-Array. 


4.1 Naive Scheduling Algorithms 


Given a mix of queued read and write requests, 
since write requests generally can be serviced quickly 
under eager-writing, one naive strategy is to sim- 
ply schedule all the writes first. (To prevent star- 
vation of read requests, one can augment this al- 
gorithm with simple heuristics such as imposing an 
upper-bound on the amount of time that a request 
can spend in the queue before it is forcibly sched- 
uled.) We call this the write-first algorithm. One 
problem with this naive algorithm is that by greed- 
ily scheduling all the writes first, the scheduler may 
be missing opportunities of inserting some of these 
writes into naturally occurring latency gaps during 
the later read operations without adding much to 
the queueing time of the reads. 

The opposite approach, an equally if not more 
naive algorithm, is to schedule all the reads first us- 
ing an existing disk scheduling algorithm. We call 
this the read-first algorithm. Write requests that 
could have completed more quickly suffer long de- 
lays, and it is not hard to see why this algorithm is 
not optimal. We describe the read-first and write- 
first algorithms here not because of their practical 
utility, but because the problems encountered by 
these two extreme approaches may expose the pit- 
falls of eager-writing scheduling algorithms in gen- 
eral. 
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4.2 Eager-writing-based Shortest Ac- 
cess Time First Scheduling 


The traditional shortest access time first (SATF) 
algorithm greedily schedules the request that is clos- 
est to the current disk head position [16, 23]. It takes 
both seek and rotational latency into consideration. 
We now extend this algorithm for eager-writing, and 
we call this extension the SATF-EW algorithm. The 
SATF-EW algorithm examines the queue and com- 
pares the location of the closest read request against 
the location of the closest free block. If the former is 
closer, we schedule the read request, else we sched- 
ule a write request into the closest free block. To 
avoid trapping the disk head in a small region and 
exhausting the free blocks, we always force the disk 
head to move in one seek direction until it can move 
no further and has to switch direction. 

Unlike the naive algorithms described earlier, 
SATF-EW generally strikes a sound balance in 
scheduling read and write requests. When there are 
a large fraction of free blocks and there are many 
write requests, however, SATF-EW will tend to fa- 
vor scheduling writes first; in the extreme case, it 
may degenerate to the write-first algorithm which, 
as we have explained earlier, may have its shortcom- 
ings. 


4.3 Eager-writing-based Free Band- 


width Scheduling 


“Free bandwidth” is different from bandwidth 
available during idle periods—the disk head may 
pass over locations that are of interest to some back- 
ground operations even as it is “busy” serving fore- 
ground requests. Inserting some of these background 
requests into the foreground request stream should 
impose little penalty on foreground activities. Ex- 
ample applications that can benefit from free band- 
width are background activities such as data mining 
and storage reorganization [17]. 

Our next group of eager-writing scheduling algo- 
rithms are inspired by the approach of exploiting free 
bandwidth. Under this approach, we first schedule 
the reads using a known disk scheduling algorithm. 
Based on this schedule, we calculate a “deadline” by 
which the disk head must arrive at a target cylinder 
for each read operation so that the read operation 
can complete in time. Once the schedule and the 
deadlines of the reads are determined, we attempt 
to insert eager-writes into gaps among the reads if 
suitable free blocks can be located and the insertion 
of these eager-writes does not cause the disk head to 
miss the deadlines prescribed by the read schedule. 
In this case, the disk head also moves in one direc- 
tion until it can move no further and has to reverse 
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Figure 4: Throughput comparison of different eager-writing 
scheduling algorithms as we vary the number of queued re- 
quests. 


its direction. 

The above description is not sufficient for fully 
specifying the scheduling order—to complete the de- 
scription, we must determine what scheduling algo- 
rithm to use to schedule the reads. We shall explore 
two possibilities: shortest access time first (SATF) 
as described above, and SCAN, which orders the 
read requests solely based on their seek distance. We 
call the resulting overall algorithms FreeBW-SATF 
and FreeBW-SCAN respectively. 

These scheduling algorithms inspired by the ex- 
ploitation of free bandwidth are a different way of 
balancing the scheduling of reads and eager-writes. 
When there are many read requests, however, these 
algorithms will tend to favor scheduling reads first; 
this happens because a large number of reads tend to 
reduce the gap among them and there is less room 
left for eager writes. In the extreme case, it may 
degenerate to the read-first algorithm which, as we 
have explained in Section 4.1, may have its short- 
comings. 


4.4 Comparison of Eager-writing 
Scheduling Algorithms 


Figure 4 compares the throughput of differ- 
ent eager-writing algorithms as we vary the queue 
length. This simple simulated workload has a 50% 
write ratio and it runs on a disk with a dilution fac- 
tor of 2. 

SATF-EW works well for all queue lengths. In 
contrast, although it is known that SATF gen- 
erally outperforms SCAN in a traditional stor- 
age system (16, 23], interestingly enough, FreeBW- 
SATF performs worse than FreeBW-SCAN, espe- 
cially when the queue is large. This occurs be- 
cause the aggressive scheduling of reads by SATF 
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Figure 5: Throughput comparison of different eager-writing 
scheduling algorithms as we vary the fraction of queued op- 
erations that are reads. 


under high load leaves little “free bandwidth” for 
scheduling the eager-writes; consequently, FreeBW- 
SATF becomes similar to the read-first algorithm 
and unnecessarily penalizes writes. In contrast, by 
using SCAN to schedule the reads, Free3W-SCAN 
causes the reads to be spaced further apart so more 
“free bandwidth” becomes available for eager-writes; 
consequently, the scheduling of reads and writes 
are better balanced and the overall performance of 
FreeBW-SCAN is better. 

When there are a large number of reads but few 
writes, however, the performance of Free8W-SCAN 
is not the best due to its failure to take rotational 
delay of reads into consideration. To address this 
shortcoming, we augment FreeBW-SCAN with a 
simple heuristics: when there is no write request in 
the queue, we replace SCAN with SATF. We call the 
modified algorithm FreeBW-Hybrid. Figure 4 shows 
that this hybrid algorithm performs the best for this 
workload—it even slightly outperforms SATF-EW 
due to its successful masking the eager-writes in the 
gaps of reads. 

Figure 5 compares the throughput of these al- 
gorithms as we vary the ratio of reads. The queue 
length is 64 and the disk dilution factor is 2. 

SATF-EW works well for all read ratios. When 
the read ratio is high, the disadvantage of FreeBW- 
SCAN is most apparent. In contrast, all other al- 
gorithms approach the performance of SATF when 
the read ratio approaches 100%. Interestingly, when 
the number of reads is small (but nonzero), the 
free bandwidth-based approaches also perform worse 
than SATF-EW. This is because the seek time 
among those small number of reads dominates and 
there is little rotational time left for scheduling the 
eager-writes. When there are a modest number of 
reads, due to both of its ability of successfully ex- 
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ploiting free bandwidth and its intelligent scheduling 
of reads, FreeB W-Hybrid is the best. 


4.5 Scheduling an EW-Array 


So far, we have described how to perform eager- 
writing-based scheduling on a single disk. The 
scheduling on an EW-Array is more complex because 
aread request can be serviced by any one of the disks 
that has a replica and a write request can return as 
soon as the first one or two copies are made per- 
sistent. We now incorporate the single-disk eager- 
writing algorithms described in the previous sections 
into the mirror scheduling algorithm employed by Yu 
et al [30]. 

A read request is sent to the idle disk head that 
is closest to a replica if at least one of the disks that 
contain the data is idle. If all the disks that contain 
the desired data are busy, a duplicate request is in- 
serted into each of the relevant drive queues. Each 
disk employs an eager-writing scheduling algorithm 
as described in the previous sections. As soon as one 
of the duplicates completes, all remaining duplicate 
requests are canceled. 

A write request can be sent to any one of the 
disks that are supposed to contain a replica. If any 
of these disks are idle, it is sent to the one that is 
closest to a free block. If all disks that should contain 
the desired data are busy, the request is inserted 
into the shortest queue. A second foreground write 
can be similarly scheduled for increased reliability. 
We set aside the remaining replica writes (if any) 
in a separate delayed write queue associated with 
each drive. Replica propagations from the delayed 
write queues are scheduled only when the foreground 
queues are empty. 


5 Implementation 


In this section, we describe a prototype EW- 
Array implementation that we use to experiment 
with the configuration and scheduling alternatives. 


5.1 Architecture 


The EW-Array prototype is implemented on the 
“MimdRAID” system developed by Yu et al [30]. 
Figure 6 shows how some of the MimdRAID mod- 
ules have been replaced by EW-Array-specific com- 
ponents and how these components fit together. 
MimdRAID provides a framework and a number of 
useful features that enable one to conveniently ex- 
periment with novel disk array designs. We briefly 
highlight some of these useful features: 

e MimdRAID exports a transparent logical disk in- 
terface on Windows 2000 so that the existing op- 
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Figure 6: The MimdRAID architecture. Shaded parts are the 
modules added for an EW-Array. 






erating system and applications run unmodified 

on the underlying experimental disk array. 

e Highly modularized components of MimdRAID, 
such as the “Array Configuration” and “Schedul- 
ing’ components of Figure 6, can be replaced 
to allow for experimentation with new array de- 
signs. 

e An accurate software-based disk head _posi- 
tion prediction mechanism (in the “Calibration” 
layer) is crucial for realizing an EW-Array be- 
cause the efficient scheduling of both eager-writes 
and reads depends on the precise knowledge of 
the rotational position of the disk head. 

e At the lowest layer, the “SCSI Abstraction” 
module, which manages real Seagate disks, can 
be substituted with a disk simulator, so an EW- 
Array simulator and its implementation effec- 
tively share most of the code. The simulator 
can shorten simulation time of long traces by re- 
placing physical I/O time with simulated time; it 
also allows us to experiment with a wide range of 
configurations without having to physically con- 
struct them. 

Almost all the EW-Array-specific code in 
MimdRAID is concentrated in the Scheduling and 
Array Configuration layers. The Scheduling layer 
implements all the eager-writing scheduling algo- 
rithms described in Section 4. The Array Config- 
uration layer is responsible for translating requests 
of logical I/O addresses to those of physical I/O ad- 
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dresses. This layer maintains a logical-to-physical 
address mapping and we describe this next. 


5.2 Logical-to-physical Address Map- 
ping 

Under eager writing, the physical locations of a 
logically addressed block can frequently change. In 
this section, we detail how we query the logical-to- 
physical address mapping upon a read operation, 
how we maintain persistence of the mapping upon a 
write operation, and how we recover the mapping. 


5.2.1 Querying the Mapping 


A simple design is to store the entire logical-to- 
physical mapping in main memory. Reads are effi- 
cient and simple to implement: for each read opera- 
tion, we simply use the logical address as an index to 
query a table to uncover the physical addresses. The 
price we pay is the cost of the map memory. A map 
entry in our system consumes four bytes per logical 
address per replica. The block size of our EW-Array 
implementation is 4 KB. With a Dy x D,, x D, EW- 
Array, the amount of map space is D,, - 0/1000, 
where C is the size of the logical disk which, in turn, 
is typically much smaller than the total amount of 
physical capacity in a TPC-C run. 

We have chosen this simple design due to the na- 
ture of the transaction processing workload that we 
are targeting. First, the large number of spindles 
that are necessary for achieving good performance 
make the cost of the map memory insignificant. Sec- 
ond, the poor locality of the workload implies that 
the relatively small amount of memory consumed by 
the map would have delivered little improvement to 
read performance had the memory been used as a 
data cache instead. For a workload that exhibits 
more locality, we are currently researching the alter- 
native approach of keeping only the most frequently 
accessed portion of the map in memory and “pag- 
ing” the rest to disk. 


5.2.2 Updating and Recovering the Map- 
ping with Incremental Checkpointing 


In designing a mechanism to keep the logical-to- 
physical address map persistent, we strive to ac- 
complish two goals: one is low overhead imposed 
by the mechanism on “normal” I/O operations, and 
the other is fast recovery of the map. 

Figure 7 shows the map-related data structures 
used in various storage levels. Updates to the logical- 
to-physical map are accumulated in a small amount 
of NVRAM. When the NVRAM is filled, its con- 
tent is appended to a map log region on disk. (Both 


Logical-to-physical address map 


| NVRAM 


Map entry updates 


Disk 


Log of map entry updates Incremental checkpoints of map 


Figure 7: Logging of logical-to-physical map updates and in- 
cremental checkpointing of the map. 


the NVRAM and the map log region on disk can 
be replicated for increased reliability.) We divide 
the logical-to-physical address map into M portions. 
(M = 4 in Figure 7.) Periodically, a portion of the 
map is checkpointed as it is appended to the log. 
After all M portions of the map are checkpointed, 
the map update log entries that are older than the 
Mth oldest checkpoint can be freed and this freed 
space can be used to log the new updates. The size 
of the map log region on disk is bound by the fre- 
quency and the size of the checkpoints. When we 
reach the end of the log region, the log can simply 
“wrap around” since we have the knowledge that 
the log entries at the beginning of the region must 
have been freed. The location of the youngest valid 
checkpoint is also stored in NVRAM. 

During recovery, we first read the entire map log 
region on disk to reconstruct the in-memory logical- 
to-physical address map, starting with the youngest 
valid checkpoint. We then replay the log entries 
buffered in NVRAM. At the end of this process, the 
in-memory logical-to-physical address map is fully 
restored. 

We note a number of desirable properties of the 
mechanism described above. The size and frequency 
of the checkpoint allows one to trade off the over- 
head during normal operation against the map re- 
covery time. In particular, the checkpoints bound 
the size of the map log region, thus bounding the re- 
covery time. Incremental checkpointing prevents un- 
desirable prolonged delays associated with the check- 
pointing of the entire map. It also allows the space 
occupied by obsolete map update entries to be re- 
claimed without expensive garbage collection of the 
log. 

It is interesting to compare the mechanism em- 
ployed in managing the logical-to-physical address 
map of an EW-Array against those employed in 
managing data itself in a number of related sys- 
tems such as an NVRAM-backed LFS [1, 21] and 
RAPID-Cache [13]. While we buffer and checkpoint 
metadata, these other systems buffer and reorganize 
data. The three orders of magnitude difference in 
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Figure 8: Comparison of response times on the EW-Array 
prototype and those predicted by the simulator as we vary the 
read/write ratio. 


the number of bytes involved makes it easy to con- 
trol the overhead of managing metadata in an EW- 
Array. Practically, ina D, x D, x Da=2x9x 2 
EW-Array prototype (whose disks are 9 GB each), 
with a 100KB NVRAM to buffer map entry updates, 
we have observed that the amount of overhead due 
to the maintenance of the map during normal oper- 


ations of the TPC-C workload is below 1% and it - 


takes 9.7 seconds to recover the map. The recovery 
performance can be further improved if we distribute 
the map log region across a number of disks so the 
map can be read in parallel. 


5.3 Validating the Integrated Simulator 








Microsoft Windows 2000 


Intel Pentium III 733 MHz 
128 MB 
Adaptec 39160 


Operating system 
CPU type 
Memory 

SCSI Interface 
SCSI bus speed 
Disk model 
RPM 
Average seek 


Table 1: Platform characteristics. 












Due to the large number of configurations and 
the long traces that we must experiment with, the 
experimental results reported in Section 6 are based 
on those obtained on the simulator; therefore it is 
necessary to validate the EW-Array simulator using 
our EW-Array prototype. Table 1 lists some of the 
platform characteristics of the prototype. 

We run a benchmark called “Iometer”, a bench- 
mark developed by the Intel Server Architecture 
Lab [15]. Iometer can generate workloads of var- 
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Figure 9: Comparison of throughput on the EW-Array pro- 
totype and that predicted by the simulator as we vary the 
per-disk queue length. 


ious characteristics including read/write ratio, re- 
quest size, and the maximum number of outstanding 
requests. 

Figure 8 compares the response times measured 
on a number of six-disk EW-Array prototype con- 
figurations with those predicted by the simulator 
as we vary the read/write ratio. In these Iometer 
experiments, the number of outstanding requests is 
one, and the dilution factor of the EW-Array is two. 
The two EW-Array configurations (D,, x D, x-Da = 
1x3x 2, and D,, x D, x Da = 2x 1.5 x 2) have sim- 
ilar response times and they are closely matched by 
those predicted by the simulations. Since the eager- 
writes have much lower latency than reads, the re- 
sponse time decreases as the write ratio increases. 

Figure 9 compares the throughput obtained on 
the same six-disk EW-Array configurations with 
that predicted by the simulator as we vary the queue 
length per disk. In these Iometer experiments, the 
write ratio is 50%. As the per-disk queue length in- 
creases, the 1 x 4.8 x 1.25 EW-Array achieves greater 
throughput than the 2 x 1.8 x 1.6 configuration be- 
cause it becomes increasingly difficult for the latter 
configuration to mask the replica propagation even 
with a larger dilution factor. The throughput mea- 
sured on the prototype matches closely the simulated 
result. 


6 Experimental Results 


In this section, we compare the performance of 
the EW-Array with that of a number of alternatives. 


6.1 The TPC-C Trace 


The eager-writing arrays are designed to target 
TPC-C-like transaction applications. We evaluate 
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the effectiveness of EW-Arrays with a trace sup- 
plied by HP Labs. It is a disk trace of an unaudited 
run of the Client/Server TPC-C benchmark running 
at approximately 1150 tpmC on a 100-warehouse 
database. It has 4.2 million I/O requests, 54% of 
which are reads. The I/O rate is about 700 I/Os 
per second in the steady state. Most of the requests 
are synchronous I/Os. The total data set is about 
9 GB, distributed originally on 54 disks to achieve 
the desired throughput. The trace was collected on 
5/03/94. 

Two characteristics of the trace may be of con- 
cern due to its old age: the data rate and the size 
of the data set. With comparable number of disks 
and machines, the current technology can support 
a much higher data rate. To account for this de- 
velopment, in some of the following experiments, 
we raise the I/O rate by multiplying it with a 
“trace speedup” factor. For example, when the trace 
speedup is two, we halve the inter-arrival time of re- 
quests. The data set size factor is of less concern. In 
fact, only a small fraction of the space on the origi- 
nal traced disks was used to achieve the target I/O 
rate. Although a single modern disk can accommo- 
date the entire traced data set today, it cannot sup- 
port the data rate of the original trace. We shall vary 
the number of disks employed in a disk array onto 
which the traced data set is distributed. We study 
the effectiveness of various array configurations and 
the conclusions that we reach are independent of the 
size of the entire data set. 


6.2. The Alternative Disk Array Config- 
urations 


In addition to the EW-Array configurations, we 
will experiment with the following alternatives: 

e A RAID-10 combines striping and mirroring: 
data is striped across a number of disks and each 
of the striped disks is also replicated once. 

e A Doubly Distorted Mirror is a variant of a 
RAID-10. For each logical write request, two 
“write-anywhere” physical writes are performed 
to free locations near the disk heads. One of 
these two copies is later “moved” to a fixed loca- 
tion in the background [19]. 

e An SR-Array combines striping and rotational 
replication: data is striped across D, disks, and 
each block is replicated D, times within a track 
to reduce rotational delay, so a total of D, x Ds 
disks are used [30]. 

For configurations that support replication on 
multiple disks, we shall experiment with two differ- 
ent reliability guarantee scenarios: in one scenario, 
a synchronous write request is allowed to return as 
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Figure 10: Comparison of TPC-C I/O response time on sev- 
eral disk array configuration alternatives as we vary the num- 
ber of disks in the array. The SR-Arrays and EW-Arrays are 
labeled with their configuration parameters: an “RaSb” label 
denotes a Ds x D, = bX a SR-Array configuration, and an 
“MaSbDc” label denotes a Dm X Ds X Dg =a xX bx c EW- 
Array configuration. 


soon as one physical write is committed to a disk 
platter; in a second scenario, a synchronous write 
request is not allowed to return until at least two 
physical writes are committed to two disks. When 
multiple requests are in the disk queue, the EW- 
Arrays employ the SATF-EW scheduler discussed 
in Section 4, and the other configurations employ 
variants of SATF. 


6.3 Playing the Trace at Original Speed 


We play the TPC-C trace at original speed in 
the experiments reflected in Figure 10. It compares 
I/O response times of the optimally configured EW- 
Arrays against those of the RAID-10s and the opti- 
mally configured SR-Arrays as we increase the num- 
ber of disks. In these experiments, the second and 
subsequent replicas, if any, are propagated in the 
background. 

An SR-Array generally outperforms RAID-10 be- 
cause its combination of striping and rotational 
replication balances the reduction of seek and ro- 
tational delays better. An EW-Array outperforms 
both because of its substantially lower write latency, 
which also enables a higher degree of replication, 
which in turn lowers read latency. As we increase the 
number of disks, the performance benefit derived by 
an SR-Array from an increasing number of disks is 
larger than that of an EW-Array because the aggres- 
sive rotational delay reduction of the former benefits 
both reads and writes, while the write latency on an 
EW-Array is small to begin with and further im- 
provements are marginal. In general, far fewer disks 
are necessary to achieve a specific latency goal on an 
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EW-Array. 


6.4 Playing the Trace at Accelerated 
Rates 


We play the TPC-C trace at accelerated rates in 
the experiments reflected in Figure 11. It compares 
I/O response times of various array configurations 
as we maintain a constant total of 36 disks for each 
configuration. (Note that the D, x D, = 36 x 1 SR- 
Array configuration is simply a conventional 36-way 
stripe.) In these experiments, we perform replica 
propagation in the background. (A maximum of 
10,000 blocks can be buffered on an array for back- 
ground propagation.) 

The EW-Array has the best response time under 
all arrival rates and it generally delivers much higher 
sustainable throughput than conventional configu- 
rations. For example, the maximum sustainable 
throughput rates (expressed in terms of the speedup 
rate over the original trace speed) on a 36-way stripe, 
a RAID-10, a 2x 9 x 2 EW-Array, and a1 x 22x 1.6 
EW-Array are approximately 5x, 8x, 10x, and 
14x, respectively. 

As we raise the request arrival rate, idle time be- 
comes more scarce and the replica propagation cost 
becomes felt by all configurations. We must succes- 
sively reduce the degree of replication for both the 
SR-Array and the EW-Array. Thanks to the very 
low write latency of the EW-Array, however, the 
replica propagation burden on the EW-Array rep- 
resents a much lighter load. The 2 x 9 x 2 EW- 
Array remains a configuration of choice that offers 
sub-5 ms response times for an arrival rate that is 
as high as 9x the original, a rate that has rendered 
replica propagation a costly luxury that the other 
approaches cannot afford. The payoff of replication 
is better read response time than that on the other 
configurations. 

In addition to eager-writing, two other factors 
contribute to the EW-Array’s superior throughput. 
One is the greater flexibility afforded by its SATF- 
EW local disk scheduler. The other is the better 
load-balancing opportunities afforded by the array- 
wide scheduling heuristics as writes are scheduled to 
disks with shorter queues and reads are serviced by 
choosing among multiple candidate copies on differ- 
ent disks. 


6.5 Effect of 
Writes 


In the previous experiments, all but the first 
replicas are propagated in the background. To raise 
the degree of reliability, one may desire to have two 
copies physically on disk before a write request is 
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Figure 11: Comparison of TPC-C throughput on alternative 
disk array configurations as we vary the I/O rate. The total 
number of disks is a constant (36). The size of the delayed 
write buffer is 10,000 blocks. 
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Figure 12: Effect on TPC-C throughput as we write to two 
disks synchronously. The total number of disks is a constant 
(36). Labels that include the word “Delay” denote experi- 
ments that propagate all but the first replicas in the back- 
ground. Labels that include the word “Sync” denote experi- 
ments that write two replicas synchronously. 
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Figure 13: Effect on TPC-C throughput as we increase the 
size of the delayed write buffer to 100,000 blocks. The total 
number of disks is a constant (36). 
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allowed to return. We now study the effect of in- 
creasing foreground writes on three alternative con- 
figurations: a RAID-10, a Doubly Distorted Mirror 
(DDM), and a 2 x 9 x 2 EW-Array. The DDM per- 
forms two synchronous eager-writes and moves one 
of the two copies to a fixed location in the back- 
ground. We note that the system that we have called 
the DDM is in fact a highly optimized implementa- 
tion that is based on the MimdRAID disk location 
prediction mechanism and the eager-writing schedul- 
ing algorithms, features not detailed in the words of 
“write anywhere” in the simple original simulation- 
based study [19]. (We do not consider SR-Arrays 
because the pure form of an SR-Array involves only 
intra-disk replication which does not increase the re- 
liability of the system.) 

As expected, extra foreground write slows down 
both the RAID-10 and the EW-Array. However, for 
a given request arrival rate that does not cause per- 
formance collapse, the response time degradation ex- 
perienced by the RAID-10 is more pronounced than 
that seen on the EW-Array. This is because the 
cost of an extra update-in-place foreground write is 
relatively greater than that of an extra foreground 
eager-write. The performance of the DDM lies in 
between , because the two foreground writes en- 
joy some performance benefit of eager-writing but 
the extra update-in-place write becomes costly, es- 
pecially when the request arrival rate is high. One of 
the purposes of this third update-in-place write is to 
restore data locality that might have been destroyed 
by the eager-writes. This is useful for workloads that 
exhibit both greater burstiness and locality. Unfor- 
tunately, the TPC-C workload is such that it does 
not benefit from this data reorganization. 


6.6 Effect of the Delayed Write Buffer 
Size 


We have seen that replica propagation imposes 
a significant cost on update-in-place-based disk ar- 
rays such as RAID-10 and SR-Array. One possible 
way of alleviating this burden to make these alter- 
natives more attractive is to use a larger delayed 
write buffer. A larger delayed write buffer is useful 
in two ways. One is that it may allow larger batches 
of replica propagations to be scheduled and these 
larger batches can utilize the disk bandwidth more 
efficiently. The second source of efficiency is that a 
larger buffer can potentially more effectively smooth 
the burstiness so that replica propagation does not 
have to occur in the foreground due to lack of buffer 
space. 

Figure 13 shows the results of repeating the 
throughput experiments shown in Figure 11 after 
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Figure 14: Comparison of the performance of different ar- 
ray alternatives under two file system workloads: (a) Cello 
disk 2, housing “/users”, and (b) Cello disk 6, housing 
“/var/spool/news”. Each data point represents the perfor- 
mance of the best configuration based on a given array al- 
ternative. The rectangular labels show the degree of mirror- 
ing (or replication) used in the configurations. The unlabeled 
configurations in the second figure have identical degrees of 
mirroring (or replication) as their counterparts in the first 
figure. 
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we have increased the delayed write buffer from 
10,000 blocks to 100,000 blocks. As expected, the 
curves representing array configurations that require 
data replication have all shifted to the right, signal- 
ing higher maximum sustainable throughput rates. 
However, even with this aggressive delayed write 
buffering, the high cost of update-in-place is still 
apparent and the advantage of eager-writing is still 
significant. 


6.7 Results of File System Workloads 


Although the target workload of an EW-Array 
is TPCC-like transaction processing applications, it 
is natural to ask whether it works for other work- 
loads. Figure 14 shows the performance results of 
two file system workloads that are selected from the 
HP “Cello” trace. Cello is a two month trace of a file 
server supporting simulations, compilations, editing, 
and reading mail and news. We use the traces of two 
disks during the week from 5/30/92 to 6/6/92. Disk 
2 houses user home directories and disk 6 houses a 
news archive. To compensate for the relatively lower 
I/O rates of the trace, we speed up the trace playing 
rate by a factor of four. 

The difference between Figure 14(a) and (b) 
is due to the different locality and the different 
read/write ratio of the two workloads. Cello disk 
2 exhibits a higher degree of locality: the average 
seek distance on this disk is about half of that of 
disk 6. Cello disk 6, on the other hand, experiences 
a higher write ratio: 63.2% on disk 6 versus 45.2% 
on disk 2. Therefore, an SR-Array performs best for 
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disk 2 by preserving locality and balancing the re- 
duction of seek and rotational delays; while an EW- 
Array excels for disk 6 by aggressively optimizing 
write latency. 


7 Related Work 


This paper combines four elements: (1) eager- 
writing, (2) data replication for performance im- 
provement, (3) systematic configuring a disk array 
to trade capacity for performance, and (4) intel- 
ligent scheduling of queued disk requests. While 
each of these techniques can individually improve 
I/O performance, it is the integration and interac- 
tion of these techniques that allow one to economi- 
cally achieve scalable performance gain on TPC-C- 
like transaction processing workloads. We briefly 
describe some related work in each of those areas. 

The eager-writing technique dates back to the 
IBM IMS Write Ahead Data Set (WADS) system 
which writes write-ahead log entries in an eager- 
writing fashion on drums [7]. Hagmann employs 
eager-writing to improve logging performance on 
disks [10]. A similar technique is used in the Trail 
system [14]. These systems require the log entries to 
be rewritten to fixed locations. Mime [4], the exten- 
sion of Loge [6], integrates eager-writing into the disk 
controller and it is not necessary to rewrite the data 
created by eager-writing. The Virtual Logging Disk 
and the Virtual Logging File Systems eliminate the 
reliance on NVRAM for maintaining the logical-to- 
physical address mapping and further explore the re- 
lationship between eager-writing and log-structured 
file systems [28]. All of these systems work on indi- 
vidual disks. 

A more common approach to improving small 
write performance is to buffer data in NVRAM 
and periodically flush the full buffer to disk. The 
NVRAM data buffer provides two benefits:  effi- 
cient scheduling of the buffered writes, and potential 
overwriting of data in the buffer before it reaches 
disk. For many transaction processing applications, 
poor locality tends to result in few overwrites in 
the buffer, and lack of idle time makes it difficult 
to mask the time consumed by buffer flushing. It 
is also difficult to build a large, reliable and inex- 
pensive NVRAM data buffer. On the other hand, 
an inexpensive reliable small NVRAM buffer, as the 
one employed for the mapping information in the 
EW-Array, is quite feasible. 

The systems that use the NVRAM data buffer 
differ in the way they flush the buffer to disk. The 
conventional approach is to flush data to an update- 
in-place disk. In the steady state, the throughput of 
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such a system is limited by the average head move- 
ment distance between consecutive disk writes. An 
alternative to flushing to an update-in-place disk is 
to flush the buffered data in a log-structured man- 
ner [1, 21]. The disadvantage of such a system 
is its high cost of disk garbage collection, which 
is again exacerbated by the poor locality and the 
lack of idle time in transaction processing work- 
loads [22, 24]. Some systems combine the use of 
a log-structured “caching disk” with an update-in- 
place data disk [12, 13], and they are not immune 
to the problems associated with each of these tech- 
niques, especially when faced with I/O access pat- 
terns such as those seen in TPC-C. 

Several systems are designed to address the small 
write performance problem in disk arrays. The Dou- 
bly Distorted Mirror (DDM) [19] is closest in spirit 
to the EW-Array. The two studies have different em- 
phasis, though. First, the emphasis of the EW-Array 
study is to explore how to balance the excess capac- 
ity devoted to eager-writing, mirroring, and strip- 
ing, and how to perform disk request scheduling in 
the presence of eager-writes. Second, the EW-Array 
employs pure eager-writing without the background 
movement of data to fixed locations. While this is 
more suitable for TPC-C-like workloads, other appli- 
cations may benefit from a data reorganizer. Third, 
the EW-Array study provides a real implementation. 

While the DDM and the EW-Array are based 
on mirrored organizations, the techniques that may 
speed up small writes on individual disks may be 
applied to parity updates in a RAID-5. Floating 
parity employs eager-writing to speed up parity up- 
dates [18]. Parity Logging employs an NVRAM and 
a logging disk to accumulate a large amount of par- 
ity updates that can be used to recompute the parity 
using more efficient large I/Os [25]. The amount of 
performance improvement experienced by read re- 
quests in a RAID-5 is similar to that on a striped 
system, and as we have seen in the experimental re- 
sults, a striped system may not be as effective as a 
mirrored system, particularly if the replica propaga- 
tion cost of a mirrored system is reduced by eager 
writing. 

Instead of forcing one to choose between a RAID- 
10 and a RAID-5, the AutoRAID combines both so 
that the former acts as a cache of the latter [29]. The 
RAID-5 lower level is log-structured and it employs 
a hole-plugging technique for efficiently garbage- 
collecting a nearly full disk: live data is “plugged” 
into free space of other segments. This is similar 
to eager-writing, except that eager-writing does not 
require garbage collection. 

An SR-Array combines striping with rotational 
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data replication to reduce both seek and rotational 
delay [30]. A mirrored system may enjoy some sim- 
ilar benefits [2, 5]. Both approaches allow one to 
trade capacity for better performance. The diffi- 
culty in both cases is the replica propagation cost. 
The relative sizing of the two levels of storage in 
AutoRAID is a different way of trading capacity for 
performance. In fact, for locality-rich workloads, it 
is possible to employ an SR-Array or an EW-Array 
as an upper-level disk cache of an AutoRAID-like 
system. 

Seltzer and Jacobson have independently exam- 
ined disk scheduling algorithms that take rotational 
delay into consideration {16, 23]. Yu et al. have 
extended these algorithms to account for rotational 
replicas [30]. Polyzois et al. have proposed a delayed 
write scheduling technique for a mirrored system to 
maximize throughput [20]. Lumb et al. have ex- 
ploited the use of “free bandwidth” for background 
I/O activities [17]. The EW-Array scheduling algo- 
rithms have incorporated elements of these previous 
approaches. 

Finally, the goal of the MimdRAID project 
is to study how to configure a disk array sys- 
tem given certain cost/performance specifications. 
The “attribute-managed storage” project at HP [8] 
shares this goal. 


8 Conclusion 


Due to their poor locality, high update rates, lack 
of idle time, and high reliability requirements, trans- 
action processing application such as those exempli- 
fied by TPC-C are among the most demanding I/O 
applications. In this paper, we have explored how 
to integrate eager-writing, mirroring, and striping 
in a eager-writing disk array design that effectively 
caters to the need of these applications. Mirror- 
ing and striping improves read performance, while 
eager-writing improves write performance and re- 
duces the cost of data replication. The combination 
provides a high degree of reliability without impos- 
ing excessive performance penalty. To fully realize 
the potential of an EW-Array, we must address two 
issues. One is the careful balance of extra disk capac- 
ity that is devoted to each of the three dimensions: 
free space dilution for eager-writing, the degree of 
mirroring, and the degree of striping. The second 
is the intelligent scheduling of the queued requests 
so that the flexibility afforded by the high degree of 
location independence associated with eager-writing 
is fully exploited. Simulation and implementation 
results indicate that the prototype EW-Array can 
deliver latency and throughput results unmatched 


by conventional approaches for an important class 
of transaction processing applications. 
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